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are the best and 


Victor Records are works of art embodying the very best 
music, played and sung by the very best artists, and reproduced 
absolutely true-to-life. 

Caruso, Calvé, Dalmores, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, 
Gerville-Réache, Homer, Journet, Martin, McCormack, Melba, 
Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini and 
Zerola are among the world’s greatest operatic stars who make 
records exclusively for the Victor. 

The two most famous concert bands, Pryor’s and Sousa’s, 
also make records for the Victor. 

The most celebrated violinists in the world today, Maud 
Powell, Mischa Elman, Fritz Kreisler, besides many other 
renowned instrumentalists, make records for the Victor. 

And so do such leading vaudeville ‘headliners’? as Harry 
Lauder, Blanche Ring, Nora Bayes, Jack Norworth, May 
Irwin, Clarice Vance, and a host of other favorites. 

These great artists en- 
tertain you with any kind 
of music you want to hear, 
rendered as you have prob- 
ably never heard it before. 

And as you listen to 
Victor Records, you will 
have brought home to you 


and be convinced. 





this 


I 


the most convincing proof of the superiority of 
Victor Records—the unequaled, sweet, clear, life- 
like, musical tone-quality due to the improved 


Victor process of recording. 
Hearing is believing. Go to any Victor dealer’s today 


Victor Single-faced Records, 10-inch 60 cts; 12-inch $1. 
Victor Double-faced Records, 10-inch 75 cts; 12-inch $1.25. 
Victor Purple Label Records, 10-inch 75 cts; 12-inch $1.25. 
Victor Red Seal Records, 10- and 12-inch, $1 to $7. 

To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each mon’ 


o0d-bye.” 
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Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as 
the New England Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has 
made it rich in experience, and it is everywhere recognized as the largest and best 
oumpees school in America. Its complete organization, its mapering onservatory 
building, and splendid equipment, and the new Residence building offer exceptional 
facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music center of America, 
it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. 

Every department under special masters., The student’s capacity sets the only 
limitation to his progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University 
afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers and musicians. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunties of ensemble 
practice and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable 
advantages to the music student. A number of free violin scholarships available for 1910. 

For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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Take It With You 


to the camp, to the sea-shore, to the bungalow in the woods— 
no matter where you go in summer 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


the ready-cooked, ready-to-serve whole 
wheat food—full of nutriment 
—sustaining—strengthening— 
satisfying for any meal in any 
season in any climate. Just the 


“No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. 


Tell the supstitutor: 


thing for the cam- 
per, the fisherman 
or the hunter who is 
far away from the 
ordinary sources of 
food supply. 


TRISCUIT is the 
Shredded Wheat wafer 
—toast. It is the whole 
wheat steam-cooked, 
shredded, pressed into a 
wafer and baked, pre- 
senting the maximum of 
nutriment in the smallest 
bulk. Enough Triscuit 
to sustain strength for 
several days can be taken 
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picnics, for excursions, 
for the long canoe trip or 
the tramp in the woods. 
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VERY clerk in sight was smil- 
ing to himself or to his fel- 
lows, as Rutherford, from his 
flat-topped desk alongside the 

. vault, saw her come through 
the front doorway ; pass the paying tell- 
er with a smiling nod, and stop a mo- 
ment at the corner of the tall, iron grille 
for a customary word with old Wright- 
son, the general bookkeeper, a fixture 
in the bank before she was born. 

by the time she reached Rutherford’s 

k, he was on his feet at the low rail 
urrounding it. “Hello, Spencer,” she 
exclaimed, giving him a slim, loosely 
gloved hand; at the same time glancing 
back into her father’s private room. 
“Please engage me in conversation a 
minute; I’m ahead of time.” The tall, 
slender girl looked at him with eyes 
almost on a level with his own—quiz- 
zical, humorous, blue eyes, whose ex- 
pression matched the flippant tone and 
manner. 

“Congratulations, Alethea!’ The 
young man paused to reply in kind. 
“You don’t look your age—yet.” 

“Thanks,” she flashed, with scornful 
lift of eyebrow, “and, just for that, 
your seat at my dinner to-night will be 


by the side of one more able to appre- 
ciate your line of conversation.” 

“And who is that to be?” Ruther- 
ford inquired, with mock anxiety. 

“Miss Zabriskie—old friend of the 
family, you know.” 

“You mean the professor of conch 
seashells and settlement work—that 
old crank? Oh, say, Lethe, that’s not 
fair—and on your birthday, too.” 

“That’s not the way to speak of my 
guest, sir,” she reproved, with a wicked 
such an——” 
word seemed to 
shoot a messenger out of the “old 
man’s” mahogany-lined room. The boy 
went past on the run, his hands full of 
papers. 

*“Good-by,” the girl laughed, ignor- 
ing Rutherford’s indignant counte- 
nance. “Dinner at seven-thirty.”” And 
she strolled in to interview her father, 
whom men called the “coldest proposi- 
tion in the Street.” 

The reasons why Roger Brand had 
been given the chilly and seemingly ob- 
jectionable title were not many but 
good—that is, from the Street’s point 
of view. For he was one of the few 
remaining of an old-fashioned set of 


smile, “especially on 
“Alethea!’ The 
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bank men who looked askance at the 
methods of the modern high financier. 
He had never “flown his kite’; had 
never been touched by the ever-grow- 
ing, all-consuming money madness. 

Also—and more to the point—he 
possessed that rare and valuable fac- 
ulty of being able to brush aside vast 
masses of detail, so often intended to 
confuse and mislead, and put his long, 
aristocratic finger on the vital spot in 
any scheme, consolidation, or combina- 
tion framed up to him. His ability, in- 
variably, to do this appeared, at times, 
nothing less than second sight; but, as 
a matter of fact, it was only the result 
of a keen, merciless logic, applied and 
kept on edge by an integrity that never 
swerved a hair’s breadth. During the 
thirty years he had been the head of 
Brand & Co., the old house down 
in Broad Street had never been shaken. 
Storms and panics had roared over 
and about it; only to leave it with an 
increased reputation for strength and 
solidity. 

Great tales were told of the firm’s 
resources in one way and another. And 
Roger Brand was the firm—top, sides, 
and bottom—as his father had been be- 
fore him. He was trustee, guardian, 
executor, administrator, and _ financial 
supervisor for many old estates; the 
financial gospel to many men and wom- 
en of the solid old-fashioned type ; those 
to whom “the Street” was a terra in- 
cognita, but who always had money to 
invest in securities approved or floated 
by him, 

Being a _ natural-born bank man, 
Roger Brand’s sixty-five years bore all 
these burdens lightly, leaving him as 
straight as an arrow, with clear, hu- 
morous, gray eyes that marked him the 
level-headed optimist. 

Closing the door at her fatlier’s nod, 
Alethea seated herself on the wide arm 
of his chair and deliberately rumpled 
his shock of thick gray hair with a 
rapid movement of a slim hand. It 
made him look so pugnacious, so bel- 
ligerent. 

“Oh, quit that!” he exclaimed in 
mock anger, pushing her off her perch. 
“When will you grow old enough to 


respect gray hairs?” He reached out 
a foot, and, drawing up a chair, con- 
tinued: “Now, sit down and listen to 
me; for here is a grave matter of busi- 
ness.” 

It might have been her mother’s eyes 
Roger Brand was looking into. And, 
at the softening of his voice, the girl’s 
manner changed also. 

“IT told you to come down to-day 
that I might give you an account of 
my stewardship. When your mother 
died, she left some property down in 
Virginia which I sold a year later for 
sixty thousand dollars; it being left in 
my hands to do with as I saw fit, and 
to turn it, or the value of it, over to 
you at my discretion. The sale was a 
mistake, for the land became much 
more valuable. But I have been ‘fid- 
dling’ with the funds off and on for 
twelve years, and you will find the pro- 
ceeds of the original sixty thousand in 
box number eighty-nine at the Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company. You are 
twenty-three years old to-day, my dear, 
and you might as well begin to look aft- 
er certain affairs of your own; for you 
will not always have me——” 

The girl reached over, and covered 
the gray mustache with her hand. “You 
will find the contents of that box,” he 
continued, smiling, when the hand was 
removed, “to be in the shape of bonds 
—all of it; carefully listed and de- 
scribed. I have already taught you 
something of their nature; what they 
represent; about the coupons, various 
rates of interest they bear, and the dif- 
ferent dates for collecting it. You 
already know how to keep a bank ac- 
count.” 

The banker drew forth a bunch of 
keys, and, taking off a long, thin one, 
curiously notched, handed it to his 
daughter. 

“How much does it all make?” 
asked, with grave simplicity. 

“About three hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars—at their present 
market value.” 

The girl listened carefully, apparent- 
ly without appreciating what was a 
most remarkable statement. Such was 
her unbounded belief in him, that, if 


she 
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her father had said, “three hundred 
and twenty-five million,” she would 
have accepted the statement as a mat- 
ter of course. 

“But, what am I—what can I do 
w ith it all, dad? I don’t want * 

“Throw it away, give it away, or 
save every penny of i he laughed. 
“It’s yours; do what you like with it. 
But,” he added, with a twinkle in his 
fine eyes, “you may come and tell me, 
this day next year, or at any time you 
please, how it stands, and we will see 
if you are your father’s daughter.” 

“T never want to be any thing else,” 
she said softly. And, perching herself 
on her former seat, she kissed and 
smoothed his hair. “You are the good 
steward, and the greatest dad——” 

“And, by the way,” he interrupted, 
“you had better go up to the Safe 
Deposit and familiarize yourself with 
the place and the people. I am a di- 
rector over there, and, of course, you 
know Mr. Blanchard. Now, run along; 


I shall be very busy, presently.” He 


looked at his watch. “If you will be 
ready on time, I will take a short ride 
with you at half-past five. Tell Ridge- 
ly to have the horses ready, and Gen- 
try to be here at four.” 

Rutherford was busy 
the collateral of a loan, and got noth- 
ing but a mocking smile from Alethea 
as she passed his desk. But his mouth 
only set in a grim, obstinate line as he 
bent to his task. He continued busy 
until almost closing time, every now 
and then grancing into the room. 

\t last the “old man” reached over, 
pulled down the roll top of the big ma- 
hogany desk, and, drawing out the flat 
stenographer’s board, lifted a leg upon 
it. Cutting off the tip of a black cigar, 
he leaned back in the wide-armed, 
green-leathered chair, puffing over the 
events of the day—an invariable habit 
that marked the hour of three to the 
minute. 

Rutherford contemplated his chief 
long and earnestly, his square, slight- 
ly tndershot jaw set at a determined 
angle. Presently he frowned, thought- 
fully flicking a speck from his coat 
sleeve ; then, taking a full, deep breath, 


checking off 


bac k 


he arose and strode in to Roger Brand’s 
desk. 

“Well, Spencer, what is it?” the 
bafker inquired, blowing a cloud of 
smoke ceilingward, at the same time 
noting the gravity upon Rutherford’s 
smooth face. 

“T have decided to hand you my 
resignation, sir.” 

The banker gazed at the end of his 
cigar a long time before he replied with 

slow upward stare: “That is most 
surprising. I had no idea you con- 
templated such a thing.” 

“It has been on my mind quite a 
while, sir; and I am informing you 
of my ‘decision the moment I arrived 
at it. Of course, it is a matter of re- 
gret 

“H’m!” motioning to a chair. “Now, 
as briefly as possible tell me why.” The 
words came snappy and terse from 
under the gray mustache, and the tone 
meant “get to the point quickly.” 

“Well, sir,” Rutherford hesitated. “I 
imagine I have about reached my limit 
here in the way of salary; and, while 
being so close to you gratifies my am- 
bition in one way, in another it is un- 
limited. And that concerns you inti- 
mately and personally.” 

“In what manner?” 

“IT love Alethea, and——” Ruther- 
ford paused, flushing at the old man’s 
sudden change of countenance. 

“And what?” Curt, almost strident 
in its harshness, came the question. 

“T mean to marry her if I can,” 
ished the younger man, with an 
ward jerk of the chin. 

“T have always predicted great things 
of you, Rutherford’—an inscrutable 
smile accompanied the slow words— 
“but this 

“Should there be any limit to a de- 
cent man’s iy hope Rutherford 
broke in hotly, face aflame. 

“She's all I’ve got in the world, 
Spencer. It’s going to take a good 
man to win her; I raised her myself.” 
The homely phrase matched the soft- 
ened features and the halting in the 
voice usually so rapid and imperious. 
“It’s going to take a good man——” 

“T know that. The man good enough 


fin- 
out- 
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for her doesn’t tread shoe leather. But 
listen, sir; I have been under your 
own eye here for over thirteen years. 
You have known me all my life, as 
you knew my father and mother be- 


fore me. You know, also, what this 
town is.” Roger Brand made no sign 


as Rutherford paused for breath. 
“What I have been to you, here in this 
bank—straight and clean—I have been 
elsewhere for her. I know now that I 
have loved her all my life. She is the 
sum total of my ambition and A 

“And yet you want to leave me?” 

“Simply because I haven’t the nerve 
to ask you for her until I have earned, 
or am in a fair way to earn, enough 
to x4 








“Nerve!” <A sarcastic smile flitted 
across the old man’s face. “Why, 
haven’t you just informed me of the 
fact that you intend to marry her—if 
you can?” He almost laughed out- 
right at Rutherford’s blank expression. 
“What do you purpose doing, if I may 
ask?” he added, somewhat more 
kindly. 

“Whitcomb, Tait & Whedbee have 
offered me ten thousand dollars a year 
and an interest in the business after 
three years if I make good. I am to 
have charge of the bond department. 
You see, sir,” Rutherford went on 
eagerly, “I shall have a chance to show 
some initiative. You and Mr. Loving 
have such a thorough, comprehensive 
grasp of affairs here that my limita- 
tions have been reached—at least, for 
an indefinite time—have they not?” 

“That’s a fine offer, Rutherford ; the 
firm is a good one—a very flattering 
offer, indeed. And what you have just 
said is both true and reasonable.” Turn- 
ing, the banker threw open his desk, 
drew forth some papers, and laid them 
in front of him. “Have you given 
Whitcomb, Tait & Whedbee a final an- 
swer?” he asked. 

“No, sir; the proposition stands open 
until the first of October, when Mr. 
Whitcomb retires.” 

Roger Brand nodded thoughtfully. 
“It is needless to say, Spencer, that I 
should hate to lose you. A man, espe- 
cially an old one, likes to have his judg- 
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In taking the son of 
my old and loved friend into my em- 
ploy, I broke a rule never to do such a 


ment vindicated. 


thing on the score of sentiment. But 
I have never had cause to criticise you, 
except in the matter of Dorgan, where 
I supported you for the sake of disci- 
pline. And I believe you qualified to 
assume control of any or all of the de- 
partments——” Flushed with pleas- 
ure, Rutherford started to speak. “I 
am telling you this’-—the banker lifted 
a hand—"simply because it is your due. 
Now,” tapping the papers in front of 
him, “here is a matter to which I have 
given some thought, but with no defi- 
nite result, and to which you may ap- 
ply some initiative, should you care, if 
it becomes necessary, to go to Whit- 
comb, Tait & Whedbee’s time limit in 
giving them your answer.” 

“Why, they are blank applications 
and power of attorngy covering sub- 
scriptions to the Government War 
Loan,” exclaimed Rutherford, glancing 
over them rapidly. 

“Yes. And, at present, they are the 
only ones in New York—advance 
sheets, so to speak.” 

The young man nodded, reading over 
the blanks again very carefully, and 
then looked up, smiling. 

“Now,” the other continued, “Con- 
gress has authorized an issue of four 
hundred million dollars, or such part 
of that sum as may be necessary, with 
which to prosecute a war with Spain— 
a broken-down government, inefficient, 
and rotten to the core. Mark what I 
tell you; it will not take half that 
amount; and such bonds as are offered 
will be quickly taken. As you know, 
these bonds are to be open to the pub- 
lic at par, in amounts as low as twenty 
dollars; the smallest applications to be 
accepted first, and so on up. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley has done a big thing in a big 
way; and, since the war has come, he 
wants to make it a popular one. He is 
an optimist. Well, so am I; and I 
want some of those bonds—all of them 
I can get.” 

Rutherford looked up from the pa- 
pers, a gleam in his quick, brown eyes. 
“TI did not think to tell you, sir, that 
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this loan is one of the reasons why I 
wanted to be free at this time.” 

“You think there is money to be 
made in them?” 

“I am sure of it, sir.” 

“Why?” The old man always liked 
to hear his subordinates air their views. 
Sometimes they were sound and valu- 
able. 

“They will make a fair investment 
for the public, for one thing; the na- 
tional banks will want them as security 
for government deposits, and also as a 
basis for circulation. This country is 
growing at an enormous rate; nothing 
can stop it. The wheat, corn, cotton, 
and other things must be bought, 
moved, and consumed——” 

“And all that takes money, and yet 
more money,” the banker interrupted, 
nodding at the younger man’s enthusi- 
asm. “You think you can get a lot of 
these bonds?” he questioned abruptly. 

“Yes, sir; I am sure of it,” was the 
eager reply. “Since reading these blank 
applications——” | 

Roger Brand lifted a quick, inter- 
posing hand. “It would not be fair for 
me to ask you how you are going to 
do it until your status in the transac- 
tion has been determined. My ab- 
sence in Europe, last summer, kept you 
out of a holiday—a well-earned one, 
too. Now, suppose you take such time 
as you want and handle this thing in 
your own way. You may do it as the 
representative of this firm, using its 
funds; or, you may do it on your own 
hook; giving me, in the latter case, 
first call on what bonds you get.” The 
banker leaned back in his chair and 
smiled up expectantly. 

“Why, that is most kind of you, sir,” 
Rutherford hesitated, “and I'll take the 
latter end of the proposition, if it is 
all the same to you. Now, my plan 
is to——” 

“Don’t want to know it,” the old 
man snapped ; his disappointment plain- 
ly visible. “I'll buy your bonds at a 
fair price—when you get them.” 

“What do you think will be a fair 
price, sir?’ Somewhat nettled at his 
chief’s manner, Rutherford added: “TI 
have very definite ideas on that score.” 


“And, pray, what is your idea?” 

“The bonds ought to sell at once in 
the open market around one hundred 
and five; and I mean to make good on 
that deal in more ways than -one, if 
I have——” 

Roger Brand leaned back and slowly 
contemplated the square features, 
stamped with fixity of purpose. <A 
curious smile wrinkled the corners of 
his fine gray eyes. “Since it seems the 
money is not to go out of the family,” 
he remarked dryly, misinterpreting the 
young man’s meaning, “J will give you 
one hundred and ten for all of any 
amount over one hundred thousand 
you obtain. I mean,” he added quick- 
ly, “of the allotments—the accepted ap- 
plications turned over to me; not the 
bonds themselves.” 

“IT understand you, sir.” Rutherford 
smiled. “You will give me ten per 
cent. cash premium on the total amount 
of each allotment turned over to you 
by power of attorney or otherwise?” 

“Ye-e-s, that sounds all right.” 

“All this seems to mean,” Rutherford 
ventured, flushing with embarrassment, 
“that I have your consent, your ap- 
proval as—as to——” 

“Not by a damned sight, sir!” Rog- 
er Brand snorted. “Alethea is her own 
mistress in the choice of a husband. 
We two know each other like a book” 
—he smiled confidently—‘“and my say 
in the matter comes when she has 
named the man.” He arose and nod- 
ded to Gentry, his negro coachman, 
who stood, bowing, in the door. “I 
will say this much, my boy,” he added 
kindly, “she will marry no foreigner.” 
The old fellow’s eyes twinkled as he 
put on his hat and rode uptown to meet 
his daughter. 

When Roger Brand spoke of having 
raised his daughter himself, he did not 
exaggerate in any great degree. Home 
bred, except the three terms Alethea 
spent in the old-fashioned school just 
outside Baltimore, Roger Brand had 
stamped his individuality upon her in 
many and various ways during the 
twelve years since her mother’s death. 
Yet she was feminine to her finger 
tips; a tall, golden-haired girl, with 
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humorous, quizzical eyes, whose color 
changed like the sea under alternate 
sun and shadow. They were, perhaps, 
her only good feature, except a rather 
large, expressive mouth, full of flash- 
ing, white teeth which made her smile 
irresistible. 

It was, however, the combination of 
a brain that could think straight—upon 
occasion—and the fearless, unaffected 
girlishness of her that made every man 
and woman Alethea Brand’s slave, in- 
cluding her father. 

3efore, and even while she was at 
school at Catonsville, he had acquired 
the habit of whisking her away from 
her studies to take her off on short 
trips—outings of two or three days, 
sometimes more. Down on the Shen- 
andoah they would have great times, 
just the pair of them, with the small- 
mouth black bass—ounce for ounce the 
gamest fresh-water fish in the world. 
Up in the small mountain streams of 
Western Maryland he had taught her 
to lay a “brown hackle” or a “silver 
doctor” on the edge of a shadow or 
alongside a distant lily pad with a deft- 
ness and accuracy he himself could 
not equal. And once, at Octorara, on 
a never-to-be-forgotten day in June, she 
had, unaided, brought to gaff a fifteen- 
pound “rock”—the striped bass of-salt 
water—with regulation sporting tackle. 
Roger Brand was prouder of that than 
of all the honors just won at gradua- 
tion. She hobnobbed with his cronies 
in the big library, jollied them, argued 
with them over anything, just for the 
fun of it; thereby learning many things 
not to be found in books. 

Her father had no less reason for 
being proud: of her now, as astride of 
a many-gaited Virginia saddle horse— 
no big-boned English hunter for him— 
he rode beside his daughter along the 
winding bridle path in Central Park. 

The beauty of it all in the June aft- 
ernoon kept them silent until they 
crossed the bridge fronting a lake, 
where they paused to look at the swans 
dipping gracefully into the mirror-like 
water. 

“Spencer informed me to-day of his 
intention to resign,” said Roger Brand 
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abruptly. A slight jerk on the light 
snaffle caused the mare alongside to 
toss her head and break into a rapid 
single foot. “Kitty doesn’t seem to 
like the news,” he added, smiling, as 
Alethea drew the mare in. ’ 

The quick red showed in the smooth 
contour of brow and chin, The girl 
leaned over, fumbling at the stirrup 
strap. 

‘Why ?” she asked presently, straight- 
ening up. 

Her face need not have gone a bit 
white and set, nor her eyes defiant, as 
she put the question; for, if Roger 
Brand saw, he was now looking ahead 
stiff and straight as a grenadier. 

“He wants to get married—and he 
is not making enough with me.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” was the 
careless reply; “that is, if you cannot 
give him more.” 

Alethea now met her father’s gaze 
with cool, untroubled eyes, and his 
pride in her beauty and nerve quick- 
ened. He knew he was not being fair 
with her. He remembered, too, that 
he had used almost the same words to 
Rutherford—it was both true and rea- 
sonable—and he winced. But he loved 
her, worshiped her; she was mother- 
less; her happiness was more to him 
than all else now, and 

“Spencer wants more than—than I 
can—than I want to give any man,” 
he continued doggedly. 

It was not her father’s habit to hesi- 
tate, to stumble in his speech. The 
girl looked up quickly to see him bend 
forward, combing an imaginary tangle 
out of his horse’s mane. The expres- 
sion on his face puzzled her. Then 
slowly the dawning comprehension 
showed in her startled eyes. She 
looked quickly away. He had caught 
her off her guard; had trickily peered 
into that secret recess of her heart, nev- 
er opened, save by herself. Angry, 
hurt, mortified, her eyes grew stormy. 

“Mr. Brand,” she exclaimed scorn- 
fully, “I didn’t think it of you. I am 
ashamed of you. You haven’t treated 
an old pal right, and you shall pay for 
it; do you hear? You shall pay up 
for it.” 
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Roger Brand turned, smiling softly. 
He was thinking how like her mother 
was this beautiful girl beside him, in 
feature, voice, and manner, even the 
superb grace in the saddle. 

“Oh, you think you know a lot, don’t 
you?” she went on disdainfully. “You 
think yourself very foxy 

“Don’t use slang, daughter ; say 

She had to laugh at his parry of the 
question; at his expression of injured 
innocence. It was impossible to fight 
with him—like hitting a feather pil- 
low—when he didn’t want to fight. 

“Come on; let’s go home,” she ex- 
claimed, pulling the mare around. 

Without a word, he followed her. 
Into the long-shadowed vista of the 
bridle path he came up beside her, their 
horses nod and nod together. He held 
out a hand, peacefully—palm up—and 
she took it. : 

“You grow more like your mother 
every minute,” her father said. 

The girl shrank a bit at the loving, 
knowing look in his eyes; but she 
siniled bravely. And so they rode home 
in the cool of the late afternoon. 


” 


mur- 
Rutherford, repeating Roger 
LGrand’s words, as he watched the lat- 
ter stride out of the bank. “I wonder 
if he means to be consoling?” he asked 
himself sarcastically. 

If there was one thing Rutherford 
admired in his chief it was his staunch 
\mericanism; and, knowing the daugh- 
ter to be of the same mind as the fa- 
ther on this as on most subjects, the 
latter’s words brought no particular 
consolation. 

Nevertheless, he smiled confidently to 
himself as he glanced over the analysis 
of an account brought him by one of 
the bookkeepers. 

He “O K’'d” the final figures, filed 
it away, and, taking the phone, called 
up Frank Van Ingen, making an en- 
gagement to meet him at the Knicker- 
bocker at half-past five. He cleared off 
his desk, and walked up to the home 
office of Ainslie, Steel & Co., where he 
talked an hour with young Ainslie. 

At the appointed time, Rutherford 


“She will marry no foreigner,” 


1 
mured 
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found Van Ingen, a small, alert man 
of brains, as well as millions, seated in 
front of a highball and an evening stock 
report; the light through the colored 
glass of the grillroom window falling 
pleasantly across the table in front of 
him. 
“Put 


away those vain things,” 


laughed Rutherford, “and let's get 
down to business. I have a dinner en- 
gagement, and am in a hurry.” 

Van Ingen did as he was bid, and@ 
instantly became attentive, drumming 
with habitually nervous fingers on the 
table. 

“I have reason to think that that 
bond business will be easier than I im- 
agined,” Rutherford began. “I am not 
at liberty, yet, to give my reasons for 
thinking so; but it has all the ear- 
marks of a cinch.” 

“That sounds good to me,” Van In- 
gen replied. ‘Now, tell me what you 
may; the rest of it—your reasons, and 
all that, can come later.” 

“You are to furnish two per cent. 
of the total amount of bonds applied 
for, which must accompany the appli- 
cations; also twenty per cent. of that 
total as the first payment on them in 
case I do not make the turn before the 
first payment becomes due. The allot- 
ments can be sold, I know, at a good 
profit—turned over to other parties 
without the expenditure of a cent more 
on our part. In case our applications 
are turned down, the government re- 
funds our money, and we are out only 
the interest for the time. See?” 

‘That seems to be a plain case of 
can't lose, doesn't it?” Van Ingen ques- 
tioned simply. 

“Absolutely. 
I'll attend to the rest of it, 
will divide——” 

“That's all right about the profits,” 
Van Ingen interrupted, smiling. “The 
only way I'll go into this thing with 
you is this: I'll lend you the money 
as much as you need—without interes, 
or at the market rate, just as you feel 
about it: but I don’t want, and won’t 
take, any profit out of you.” 

“But, Van, that’s absurd. I 
not—— 


You put up the money ; 
and we 


will 
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“Say, Spencer.” The nervous, dark- 
eyed little man leaned forward, uncon- 
sciously making floor signals with rap- 
id fingers. “I made a hundred and five 
thousand last year on information giv- 
en me by you—information you could 
have used but for some fool notion of 
loyalty to old Brand and his objection 
to any speculation on the part of his 
men. And the only thing you've got to 
show for it is that scarab in your scarf. 
Now, look here, Country,” he went on 
obstinately, as Rutherford smiled at 
the derisive title, “this is the last call 
I’m giving you: With the knowledge 
and common sense beaten into you by 
that darned old iceberg, you could come 
into the Street and make a bunch of 
money, or at least three times the sal- 
ary you are making now. Anyhow,” 
as the other started to speak, “I'll lend 
you the hundred thousand you as good 
as handed me on a platter, and as much 
more if you want it. That’s the only 
way I'll have anything to do with it— 
and the pleasure is all mine. Shall I 
send you a check to-morrow?” 

“Tf you insist on putting it that way, 
I'll go you,” replied Rutherford frank- 
ly; “paying you interest at the market, 
of course. Are you going to the Brands’ 
for dinner to-night?” he added, as they 
both arose. 

“No,” laughed Van Ingen, “I don’t 
rurpose to get daffy over that girl; 
like to be different from you and the 
rest of them, you know.” He leered 
impudently, and reached over to press 
a button for his check. 

“Mrs. Ellington is 
dance ‘“ 

“Can't be there, either, darn it! Got 
a bum knee at Hempstead Saturday— 
fourth fence. So-long, and good luck. 
I'll phone you to-morrow.” 

In a well-contented frame of mind, 
Rutherford walked from his club to 
the Beauchamp, where he had a small 
bachelor apartment. 

With the primary, essential part of 
his scheme secure, he felt sure of mak- 
ing good with the rest of it. At the 
bank he had never failed to make good 
in every forward step. JHitherto, he 
had given the firm the best that was in 


giving her a 





him, content to follow and make a man 
of himself after the fashion of Roger 
Brand; and with not much thought of 
anything else—until, one day, Alethea 
returned from school—a woman. And 
then—just how or what happened, he 
could not tell, the old frank comrade- 
ship, the hot, fighting arguments, had 
given place to an intangible feeling of 
reserve on his part that he could neither 
overcome nor explain. Alethea was 
apparently the same as ever—just as 
ready for a foot race as a fight. Being 
a young, up-to-date New Yorker—a 
business man—Rutherford was not giv- 
en much to self-analysis, except on the 
side of material things. 

Then, suddenly, on that almost fatal 
day in the launch at the “Curlews,” 
.two summers before, a subconscious 
knowledge had burst upon him in a 
way that made his head swim to think 
of it, even yet. Now, this night he was 
going to find out how much of it was 
true. He felt that he now had. the 
right to ask. For, when Roger Brand 
put those papers in his hands, he knew, 
or thought he knew, the right plan to 
get those bonds. That meant a fairly 
good sum to start with, coupled with 
a good salary. 

He finished dressing just in time to 
arrive with the majority of Alethea’s 
guests. 

The dinner was large and hilarious— 
a huge success for everybody but Ruth- 
erford. Compelled to listen to Miss 
Zabriskie’s learned talk on seashells, 
he became as dumb as one of that lady’s 
own clams, to Alethea’s huge delight. 

A big bunch of roses between them, 
Rutherford could only catch sight of 
her beautiful head as she turned, now 
and then, to acknowledge an uplifted 
glass. The hilarity became a mild 
rough house as the party broke up to 
take two large busses for Mrs. Elling- 
ton’s house on the Avenue, fronting the 
Park, a few blocks away. 

It was an ideal place for a dance, 
with its huge ballroom, whose win- 
dows opened down to the floor into a 
sun parlor filled with easy-chairs and 
potted plants. 

Rutherford waylaid Alethea at the 
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door of the girl’s dressing room. “Your 
card, please ” He cut short the 
exaggerated bow, the airy persiflage, 
so unaccountably become habitual to 
them both, and caught his breath. Save 
amid the crowded greetings before 
dinner, he had got but a glimpse of 
her. And now! In an apple-green 
princess dress—the first she had ever 
worn—the full glory of her burst upon 
him; a serene, smiling, young woman 
with eyes like the sea, and a regal 
crown of fine-spun gold. Rutherford’s 
vision became suddenly indistinct—out 
of focus, as it were—and he touched 
the door for steadiness. 

“You talk like a conductor,” Ale- 
thea replied, flashing a quizzical smile 
on him. “This is entirely informal; 
there are no tickets—cards, I mean 
for——” 

The girl, too, paused as she looked 
into the smooth, unsmiling face con- 
fronting her. Between the two ticks 
of a watch she read him like an open 
book. In the grave, brown eyes, in the 
set of the jaw, she saw that her time 
had come. She sought to pass, the 
lace at her throat quivering a bit. 

“As there are no cards, then, will 
you give me all of the ‘Golden 
Moon’?” he asked, immovable before 
her. 

“It is very popular, you know,” she 
parried coolly; “it may be played more 
than once. Which one?” 

“I'll see that it is played at least 

ice,’ Rutherford replied grimly, “and 
| would like to have them both if——” 

“Since you have the nerve to order 
your hosts’ musicians,” laughing nerv- 
herself under the compelling 
gaze, “I will give you the last one— 
and think about the first.” Amid the 
crowd of girls that suddenly burst 
through the door, she swept past him 
down the broad staircase. 

The knowledge of what was coming 
sent the high color to Alethea Brand’s 
cheeks and the pulses hammering in 
her ears. She was radiant; for there 
was that within her which rose up and 
sang, 

But with a curious inconsistency, for 
which her innate though latent co- 


ously 


quetry was, perhaps, reason enough, she 
was to Rutherford, that night, as elu- 
sive as a feather in the air. 

It was late in the evening, and the 
beautiful old waltz was half finished 
before he could find her. Both being 
admirable in the art, it was an under- 
stood thing that talking was out of or- 
der when dancing together. But now, 
slipping over the smooth floor to the 
rhythmic pulsing of the strings, she 
joked at his silence. 

A rebellious wisp of fragrant gold- 
en hair brushed across Rutherford’s 
eyes. He lost step, almost stumbling, 
and, recovering, held her close. “Not 
talk much,” he repeated softly as they 
caught the perfect rhythm again. 
“Why, I have things to say to thee this 
night”—the intimate pronoun brought 
the color to her cheek—‘‘do you hear?” 
He faltered a bit as he glanced at her. 
“Don’t look at me like that.” And then, 
with a rueful smile: ‘“That’s the way 
your father looks when I ask him for 
a raise.” 

“Has he ever refused you?” The 
sea-blue eyes were smiling into his cwn 
as she quickly gave a hand to a young 
man who “broke in” for the rest of it. 
Before Rutherford could collect his 
wits, she had floated away. 

Completely puzzled, he stood on the 
edge of the whirling crowd and 
watched her. Was this girl, whom he 
had known all his life—she was really 
nothing but a girl as far as experience 
went—making a fool of him with the 
ease of a woman of the world? He 
dodged the dancers and calmly took 
her away from the protesting young 
man the first time around. : 

Skillfully guiding her along close to 
the wall, Rutherford presently re- 
versed quickly, as though avoiding an- 
other couple, then stopped. And Ale- 
thea suddenly found herself standing 
inside the door of the sun parlor. 

“What’s the matter? Why, Spencer, 
what do you——” She was trembling. 

“What do I want?” Rutherford broke 
in almost roughly. “You—now. Oh, 
Lethe, dear, I want you.” He put out 
a hand toward her as she moved a lit- 
tle way from the door. 
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“Why—this is my birthday, and 
——”’ The inscrutable smile, humor- 
ous, half mocking, belied the soft dark- 
ening of her eye. 


“Yes, I know.” Rutherford breathed 


softly. 
“And, on a birthday a girl has—has 
things given her, instead of” catch- 


ing her breath sharply. “What have 
you to give?” she faltered; then 
stopped, the sudden red springing clear 
up to her forehead. 

For an instant Rutherford stared at 
her. “I’ve got nothing, nothing,’ he 
blurted out. “I cannot keep you in 
gloves; but I can some day.” White 
to the lips he wheeled and left her 
stunned with amazement at his misin- 
terpretation of her. 

Immovable, Alethea stood like a stalk 
of golden-rod, silhouetted against the 
background of green leaves, her hands 
hanging limply at her sides. Present- 
ly she slipped behind a big rubber 
plant, fell upon the seat, and laughed 
till she cried, She was sure of him now. 
And, no matter if she was a bit hys- 
terical, the: God-given, all-saving sense 
of humor that made her adored of all 
men, helped her to slowly pull herself 
together. 

Fleeing through the length of the 
sun parlor, into the dining room, thence 
upstairs to the dressing room, Alethea 
came down just in time to take her 
place at the head of the line for the 
Virginia reel. Rutherford was _ no- 
where to be seen. 

In fact, he of the quick brain, the 
nimble wit—the cleverest arbitrageur 
in New York—was already well down 
the Avenue on his way home, his mind 
whirling in a state of utter chaos. He 
did not realize the fact that he had been 
stupid to a degree but little short of 
asinine; that no man could make love 
thinking of both himself and his for- 
tunes the while. But suddenly he 
stopped and leaned against a signpost 
on the corner, the wide white of his 
shirt front making a fair mark for the 
nighthawk who pulled up in front of 
him with outstretched whip. 

Rutherford shook his head at the 
cabby, trying to collect his thoughts 


sufficiently to go over it all in detail. 
He could swear he had scarcely touched 
her, yet it was as if he still felt the 
nervous pressure of slender fingers on 
his arm, and saw the crimson flush that 
overspread her features. But such a 
speech! And from her of all women 
in the world! He felt as if he were 
recovering from a blow that had 
“knocked him silly.” No, he could 
not keep her in gloves, now; but 
A policeman paused, glancing at him 
sharply. Rutherford looked up and 
strode on again, his mind still revolv- 
ing in the same circle like a hazard 
wheel; girl—money—girl—money. 
“Anyhow,” he thought, turning out 
the light in his room, ‘to-morrow is the 
thirteenth of June; I'll know soon.” 





And with the pointer of his brain 
stopped on “money” he dropped 
asleep. 


Just before noon the next day, with 
Van Ingen’s check for two hundred 
thousand to his credit at the Merchants 
& Miners’ National and a bunch of 
applications for two thousand dollars 
each in his pockets, Rutherford walked 
into the office of Ainslie, Steel & Co.'s 
big harness factory in Jersey City. 

The manager read young Ainslie’s 
note carefully and handed it back to 
Rutherford. 

“Beyond showing the men that note, 
if you think it will help you,” he said, 
with a doubtful smile, “I will ask you 
not to allow them to think that the 
firm would urge them to do anything 
apart from their regular work. They 
are recently unionized and are some- 
what cocky—chips on their shoulders, 
every one of them.’’ He accompanied 
Rutherford to the door of the long 
room where more than a hundred men 
were at work. “You had best see one 
of the boss workmen first,” he advised, 
and shut the door. 

The noon whistle blew, and, thirty 
minutes later, Rutherford, flushed and 
angry, came back into the office. 

“Well, what luck?” was the inquiry. 

“Not a bit. They are all so infer- 
nally ignorant and pig-headed ss 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the manager in- 
terrupted, with a drawl, “maybe they 
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- are, and maybe they are not.” Hg took 
one of the applications, and, having 
read it, looked up with a grin. “Why, 
these men in there don’t know you; 
never heard of you or Brand: & 
Co. And, what’s more, they don’t 
care a darn. As I take it,’”’ he went on 
slowly, “you want them to sign them- 
selves up for two thousand dollars each, 
and to the government, too.” 

“My object in coming here was 
simply to get a large number of signa- 
tures at once, that’s all,” explained 
Rutherford. “It would take too long 
to get one here, another there. Your 
men would have nothing to do but sign 
their names; I'll attend to——” 

“But suppose you dropped dead, 
changed your mind, or something of 
that sort. Where would they be? 
They've got no money to buy govern- 
ment bonds with, I’m sorry,” the man- 
ager laughed, “but I'll be hanged if I 
can see where you’ve got any kick com- 
ing to you.” 

Up at old Mendel’s brass works in 
riarlem, the next day, Rutherford met 
with the same sort of reception. He 
tried the conductors and motormen over 
at the big car barn on Ninth Avenue 
the day following, and came back to 
the bank very much discouraged. 

“How are you getting on?” inquired 
Roger Brand, as Rutherford met him 
going out to lunch. 

‘Not as well as I expected, sir,” was 
the frank reply. ‘People don’t seem 
to understand “i 

“Ah, by the way,” the banker inter- 
rupted deliberately, ““Alethea says those 
gloves are new ones, and please to 
bring them with you to-night when 
you come to dinner.” 

“Gloves, dinner! Oh, all right, sir,” 
he exclaimed aloud, as the “old man” 
went down the steps. The gloves she 
had asked him to keep were in his 
dress-coat pocket, and he had forgot- 
ten, too, what day it was. 

Rutherford’s worry all the rest of 
the afternoon as to the manner of their 
meeting was useless; for Alethea’s at- 


titude was exactly the same as on all 
the other Wednesdays he had dined 
there informally—a custom of some 
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years standing—just Alethea, her Aunt 
Dene, with whom he was a prime fa- 
vorite, Roger Brand, and himself. 

It was one of Rutherford’s rarest 
pleasures, for the banker’s house was a 
home, not a palace. There was not a 
piece of gilded, spindle-legged French 
stuff, genuine or otherwise, in it. The 
old furniture, most of which, like the 
servants, had been brought from Vir- 
ginia by Roger Brand’s wife, shone 
with invitation to use it unafraid. And 
no one was afraid of the servants, 
either. 

Nevertheless, Rutherford’s perturba- 
tion was in no way decreased when 
the two older people went their re- 
spective ways after dinner—to knit and 
to read. 

Alethea had already forgiven the 
stupidity of the man before her—a 
thing not one woman in a thousand 
can do. Being, therefore, still kindly 
disposed, the situation, moreover, in her 
own hands, she gave him a lead. 

“Father has told me you are going 
to leave the bank,” she said in a low 
voice, as the latter went into the li- 
brary, paper in hand. 

“Is that all he told you?” inquired 
the young man, bending intently over 
the ash tray at his elbow. 

“Oh, I didn’t ask him any questions,” 
she replied cheerfully, thinking of the 
one question she had asked him. 

Rutherford considered the almost 
blithesome tone, the calm, untroubled 
features, and decided to sheer off until 
he had made good beyond all doubt in 
other matters; the prospect was not at 
all pleasing at present. 

“Your father may discharge me— 
anyhow,” he said, with affected grav- 
ity. 

“Discharge you! Why?” The sea- 
blue eyes darkened with surprise. 

He smiled. “I am in a fair way to 
fall down on an important thing he has 
given me to do. Oh, you wouldn’t un- 
derstand it,” he added abruptly. “It’s 
a rather complicated matter about some 
government bonds 

“Why, I know,” Alethea exclaimed 
quickly, “I heard father—but, go on; 
I want to know all about it.” She 
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drew her chair closer, leaning her elbow 
on the table, chin in hand, prepared to 
listen, 

Rutherford was glad to put his mind 
on something other than the grave, seri- 
ous eyes, the exquisite, rarely cut lips, 
ever ready to curve into a smile. 

“Well,” he considered slowly, figur- 
ing the simplest way of putting it, “the 
government needs money for this war, 
and it is issuing bonds at three per cent. 
to anybody who wants them—anybody 
who has even twenty dollars to invest. 
You know what the word ‘par’ 
means?” She nodded. “When these 
bonds are all taken at par, they will 
go up in price—above par, that is— 
and those who have them can sell them 
at a profit. Of course, 
on to this fact want to get as many of 
them as they can; but, as the smallest 
fellows are to be given preference, a 
man who subscribes for five thousand 
—say—will stand a better chance of 
getting his than a man who subscribes 
for ten thousand. Understand? There- 
fore, if I could get a great meadieie of 
people to sign applications for small 
-benefit, I am practi- 
cally sure of succeeding. Is that clear?” 

“Yes, but is it fair?’ Alethea asked 
gravely. 

“Perfectly,” was the unhesitating re- 
ply. “They will all be bona-fide signa- 
tures to the applications.” 

“T see that, of course; but, will the 
rest of it be bona fide? These 
you speak of simply sign their names, 
and you get the profit?” 

“Naturally. But that’s nobody’s busi- 
ness but my own. Only,” he went on, 
frowning, “I can’t get the signatures.” 
He gave to the intently listening girl 
a description of his visit to the har- 
ness factory and other places. “They 
are all stupid, pig-headed,” he fumed. 
“It’s simply signing a paper and being 
done with it; yet they are scared to 
death——” 

“T don’t wonder,” Alethea interrupt- 
ed, laughing. “Seals, red tape, wax, 
and all that would scare the poor things 
to death. I saw a will once—Ugh!” 

“Oh, as to that, this is only a simple 
piece of yellow paper, nothing formid- 





per ple 


those who are 


able about it,” protested Rutherford, 

putting his hand in his pocket. “Here’s 

one. Larry Wayne signed it for me at 

the club, on my way up here. But it’s 

a slow process getting them that way,” 

he added, holding out the paper. 
And Alethea read: 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR MORE THAN 
$500. 


cinerea , 1808. 
Hon. L. J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Sir: I hereby subscribe for............ 
Gomere GE +) OF CR os co ckveras three per 
(coupon or registered ) 
bonds authorized by the Act to pro- 
ways and means to meet war expendi- 
and enclose herewith, as a deposit of 
two per cent. of my subscription....... 
($F 3 and I hereby promise 
cash or certi fied check) 
ms pay for the bonds allotted to me in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Circular No. 
101 of the Treasury Department, dated June 
13, 1808. 


cent. 
vide 
tures, 


Name, Cee ee ereresereeeessseseseee 
> BO een 
ae Oe cok ota wke haus dace ca 
Cou nty, Coe ereccecececccesescoceree 
SEL: 5 wwii talc ecbidiatiie ada dak eaee sd 


Mate All subscriptions must be received 
at the Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., not later than three o’clock p. m., 
Chursday, July 14, 1808 

Drafts, checks, money orders, etc., 
be payable to the Treasurer of the 

tates. 


should 


United 


The girl nodded her golden head ju- 
dicially. “That looks simple enough,” 
she commented, ,“‘all except the paying 


up. If you didn’t furnish the money, 
the man who signed it would have to, 
we rt he: uldn’t the govern- 
ment make him do so? He has to give 


all that?” Rutherford 
listened, all the 
them, 


his address and 
was amused, but he 
same. “I wouldn't sign one of 
either,” she asserted positively, “and, 
for some one I didn’t know, too. And 
you say this is all right—fair, square, 
and honest?” she insisted. “Of course, 
you men,” as he started to speak, “know 
more about such——” She stopped, 
lips parted in a curious half smile, eyes 
wide open with sudden inspiration. “If 
cannot get all those men to sign 
their names, why not sign them your- 


you 


self 
Rutherford burst out laughing at the 
frank innocence in the adorable coun- 
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tenance, 
and you know 

“Oh, I don’t mean to sign the names 
of the men you asked, stupid; but just 
any names you can think of.” 


“Why, that would be forgery, 





“Dead wrong; the government 
wouldn’t allow ‘s 

“But, suppose they didn’t know it?” 
she persisted. “Are they supposed to 
know that you are the only one to reap 
the benefit of your scheme in getting 
at workmen ¥ 

But that’s not the same sort of thing 
at all,” Rutherford expostulated. “Lis- 
ten. You mean that I shall sign an- 
other man’s name, and that’s——” 

“What man’s name?” Alethea ques- 
tioned coolly, meeting him eye to eye. 
“\Vhat man’s name?” 

“Are you really in earnest?” Ruther- 
ford queried sarcastically. “I thought 
your father had taught you 

“Oh, shucks, Spencer, don’t be such 
a ninny. Father thinks what you are 
trying to do is all right.” 

“He does?” The astonished fellow 
straightened up suddenly, running his 
fingers through his dark hair thought- 
fully. “Well, what do you know about 
that?” he questioned slangily, staring 
at Alethea’s grandmother over the man- 
tel. 

“And I think,” the granddaughter 
went on, ignoring his expression of 
comical surprise, “that what I suggest 
is just as fair as the other.” 

Rutherford arose slowly to his feet, 
and leaned against the marble mantel. 
“llow do you know your father is on 
to what I’m trying to do?” he asked 
curiously, 

“Why—I, I thought he knew ; doesn’t 
he?” Alethea questioned anxiously. 
“Maybe I shouldn’t have——” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he assured her, 
“only your father gave me permission 
to do this thing in my own way and 
make what I could out of it. He was 
fine and dandy about it all—and did 
he tell you how I 

“No, indeed. Father’s poker bunch 
was here last night; the regular old 
crowd, you know—Mr. Blanchard, Mr. 
Winthrop, Mr. Iddings, and the rest. 














And while I was getting the table and 
things ready for them, they talked about 
this very thing. Father bet Mr. Win- 
throp one of Mandy’s old-fashioned 
dinners that he would get more of the 
bonds than Mr. Winthrop got; and Mr. 
Winthrop insisted upon the menu being 
named.” She laughed. “You should 
have seen fat Mandy in here, telling 
them what she would give them. When 
she and I went out, here came Mr. 
Winthrop into the hall. He offered 
Mandy ten dollars if she would come 
over to his house and cook the same 
dinner if he lost the bet. I told him 
that depended on me. He asked me 
what I wanted, and I told him to poi- 
son his wife.” She stretched an arm 
along the table, and laid her golden 
head upon it, giggling like a school- 
girl. 

“Oh, say, Lethe, you would josh the 
life out of a toothless, doddering, old 
Methuselah,” Rutherford protested, 
smiling. “All the same,” he added dis- 
mally, “I don’t know who will win that 
bet, for I am up against it.” 

“You wouldn’t be, if you would do 
it my way,” she retorted earnestly. 

“Why, Great Scott! Your father 
wouldn’t stand for it, Lethe; besides, 
forgery is a criminal ss 

Alethea stood up before him, and 
tapped the paper on the table. “Now, 
look here, Spencer, if you signed the 
name of John Jones to this, which John 
Jones would it be? Could any man, 
by that name, swear it to be his signa- 
ture?” 

Rutherford did look, and he saw that 
the girl was very much in earnest. He 
was having a pleasanter, much less 
awkward evening than he thought pos- 








sible under the circumstances, so he 
temporized. “No, that’s true,” he ad- 
mitted, “but 


“Then, if it is true’—she slapped im- 
patiently at his upraised hand—“the re- 
sult would be the same finally. No- 
body but you and father are going to 
benefit by the trick. And if the gov- 
ernment knéw you were doing it your 
way, they would stop it, wouldn't 
they ?” 

Rutherfold felt himself being pinned 
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down like a butterfly on a board. “Pos- 
sibly they would,” he conceded frankly. 

“Then, where is the difference; why 
not do it my way?” She smiled in- 
sistently. 

“It is not my money I am using,” he 
said, still temporizing, “and I wouldn’t 
like to involve Van Ingen if anything 
awkward should happen.” 

“Mr. Van Ingen! What has that 
little snip got to do with it?” the girl 
asked, with a contemptuous sniff. 

“Oh, he’s all right, Alethea,” Ruther- 
ford protested. “He put up a block 
of his own bonds—borrowed the money 
on them—to loan me.” 

“Well, I don’t like him, anyhow,” 
with a toss of the head. “What do you 
suppose he told Fanny Marsden? That 
he didn’t purpose to get crazy about 
me; that he liked to be different 

“Why, he told me the same thing.” 
Rutherford grinned, and then stopped 
at the swift change that came over the 
girl’s features. 

“He got the money on bonds?” she 
asked, fixing him with a wide-open 
stare. 

“Oh, yes: anybody can get money if 
they have the collateral to put up for 
it, you know.” 

“Could I do it?” 

“Certainly,” he laughed, blowing a 
cloud of smoke into the air, “if you've 
got the stuff.” 





“How much did you borrow from 
your friend, Mr. Van Ingen?” Ale- 
thea asked quietly. 

Rutherford paused, . regarding her 


curiously. “Two hundred thousand 
dollars,” he replied. ‘There is no risk 
to him, for I get the money back if 
the applications are turned down, of 
course.” 

“Well,” Alethea mused thoughtfully 
aloud, “father is going to try to get 
some bonds; so is Mr. Winthrop; you, 
also, 

Rutherford watched the girl’s fea- 
tures grow fixed in decision. ‘What 
are you thinking about?” he asked, 
leaning forward, with a laugh. 

“I am going to try it, too,” was the 
quiet announcement, 

He listened with increasing amuse- 


ment while she told him about her own 
bonds and her determination to carry 
out her scheme, with the help of some 
one else if he would not assist her. 
“You send that little snip his money 
back, and let’s try it together,” Alethea 
finished calmly. 

By the time Rutherford had reached 
his last argument against such a pro- 
ceeding, he had stopped laughing. “But 
the signatures,” he protested finally. 
“They. would be so alike in general 
character that any one could tell they 
were done by the same person; then, 
too, they may have to be written twice, 
and you can't ; 

Alethea arose, and, tiptoeing into the 
hall, beckoned to him. “Father has 
gone to bed,” she called softly. “Come 
in here, and I will show you some- 
thing.” 

Opening the desk against the wall, 
she laid pens and paper on the centre 
table of the library, smiling mysteri- 
ously the while. ‘Now, sit here, take 
that pen, and write ‘John Jones,’ or 
any other name you can think of, but 
not in your own, natural hand.” 

Rutherford did so with a protesting 
shake of his dark head. “Now write 
it again the same way.” The girl 
clapped her hands gleefully at the re- 
sult: the signatures were just alike, 
differing in absolute exactness only as 
all signatures do. 

Rutherford looked up, amazed. He 
had never held a pen that way before 
in his life. “Try it again—another, 
longer name.” He did so, writing a 
still different way, and the result was 
two signatures, practically identical. 

“Well, I'll be hanged,” he stammered ; 
“that’s the queerest thing I ever saw. 





” 
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Where did you get such a crazy idea: 

“Oh, anybody can do it,” Alethea re- 
plied. “We used to do it at school; we 
had a post office; wrote each other let- 
ters—love letters—all kinds of foolish 
things—and signed them that way. It 
was lots of fun guessing who wrote 
them.” 

Again and again Rutherford tried it. 
“Give me another pen,” he said, drop- 
ping Alethea’s broad stub. With one 
of her Aunt Dene’s sharp-pointed Spen- 
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cerians the result was the same; if at- 
tached to a paper or a check, no one 
could have suspected them fakes, so 
alike was each pair. 

“It’s funny, isn’t it?” she said. “And 
the queer part of it is that you could 
not imitate the signature of anybody 
else if you tried ever so hard.” 

It took Rutherford only a moment to 
realize the possibilities of the scheme. 
“With different kinds of pens, differ- 
ent inks, and a little practice ” He 
thought; then frowned heavily. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

The puzzled fellow looked up into 
the smiling, eager face bent over his 
shoulder. She was perilously near, per- 
ilously sweet; that stray lock of fine- 
spun reddish gold was tickling his ear. 
“Do you really intend—have you made 
up your mind to ” He wavered. 

“Oh, Ido. I have—positively. Why, 
let's make a firm; be partners—I mean 
a business firm, just for this ” she 
floundered. The slow color spread 
from chin to forehead, clear up to the 
golden crown upon it. 

Rutherford struggled a moment in 
the alluring blue of her eyes, and then 
gave up. “And we will make or break 
in this—this business firm?” he said 
unsteadily, 

“Only this,” the girl replied, putting 
a hand lightly on his sleeve, “we will 
make an agreement not to—to talk 
about results, at least until we get them. 
Will you agree to that ?” 

It was impossible to resist the frank, 











fearless confidence expressed in the 
questioning smile. “I'll go you,” 
Rutherford said, rising and facing her. 
“Shake, pardner,” she said, with 
comic solemnity. 
With his disengaged hand, Ruther- 
ford reached for the ink bottle. With 


mock gravity, he raised it to his lips. 
“Here’s to the firm of : 

“Rutherford & Brand,” Alethea 
interrupted, with joyous, dancing eyes. 
“Unless you really prefer that,” she 
added, “there’s a decanter of sherry 
on the sideboard in the dining room.” 





They went in, and the toast was 
drunk “standing and in silence.” 
“Now that we are started,” the girl” 


said briskly, “let’s hurry it up. You 
bring up the blanks to-morrow night 
and we will begin on them.” 

“That won’t do at all. This thing 
is not so easy as you imagine. If we 
succeed, the notifications, and later, the 
bonds themselves, will have to be de- 
livered at some particular place; cer- 
tainly not here, nor at the bank. I in- 
tended to have those I got sent in care 
of Ward & Lowe.” 

“Why can’t we rent an office?” Ale- 
thea asked simply. “How long will it 
be before all of this thing is finished ?” 

Rutherford leaned against the side- 
board, hands in his pockets, and 
chuckled. “You are a wonder’—he 
grinned admiringly—‘“a sure-enough 
wonder.” The scheme was beginning 
to take hold of him in earnest. The 
girl’s ever-ready wit was amazing, and 
her enthusiasm was becoming conta- 
gious. “The subscriptions close July 
fourteenth. I don’t know how long it 
will be after that before we can tell if 
we have been successful. But when do 
you go to the Curlews?” 

“T don’t believe the place is to be 
, opened all summer, Spencer,” she re- 
“plied. “You see, father is going to 
stay in town until the first of Septem- 
ber, anyhow——” 

“This thing is what’s keeping him, 
I'll bet you,” Rutherford interrupted. 

“And Aunt Dene says,” the girl went 
on, laughing, “that, while one swallow 
doesn’t make a summer, one mosquito 
can spoil it. She hates it down there. 
So, in self-defense, | have volunteered 
with Fanny Marsden to help Miss Za- 
briskie in her new settlement scheme; 
for I will not go to places where one 
has to dress up morning, noon, and 
night in the summer. People can talk 
about us if they want to. Father and 
I are going to some new place on the 
Susquehanna early in September, and 
I wouldn’t miss that for Newport, Bar 
Harbor, and all rolled into one. So 
that part of it is all right.” 

“You mean you want to be an active 
partner in this firm?” Rutherford’s 
brown eyes fairly snapped with eager- 
ness. 

“Why, of course. 





It will be such 
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fun—and such a joke on father. I 
owe him one, anyhow,” Alethea added, 
with compressed lips. 

“Holy smoke! I was forgetting all. 
Oh, it’s all right for you to joke him; 
but I FP 

“You are not losing your nerve al- 
ready, are you?” The derisive curl of 
the lip, the disdainful poise of the gold- 
en head were not to be endured. 

For answer, Rutherford looked at 
his watch, strode into the library, and 
picked up the phone. “Is this the 
Knickerbocker?” he asked presently. 
“If Mr. Lawrence Wayne is in the 
house, ask him to come to the phone. 
Mr. Rutherford wants to speak to him. 
I'll hold the wire. I'll bet he’s playing 
billiards,” he commented, smiling at the 
tall girl beside him; “that fellow is a 
regular shark. That you, Larry? This 
is Spencer. Yes, when do you go into 
your new quarters? Saturday? Well, 
has any one taken your lease in the 
Securities Building yet? Good! Then 
suppose you break off negotiations and 
transfer it to me. That’s none of your 
darned business, you chump. Yes, I'll 





take it until the first of October, if | 


you will say nothing about it until I 
see you to-morrow. Good enough! 
And, by the way, don’t take out any of 
the fixtures you are not obliged to 
have; leave everything you can. Un- 
derstand? All right; so-long.” 

The following Monday morning, 
about nine-thirty, a tall, smooth-shaven, 
athletic-looking, young man stood in 
front of the Securities Building, his 
quick, brown eyes gazing up the Ave- 
nue, 

In and out of the huge beehive peo- 
ple were rushing—to be whisked up to 
one of its twenty or more floors, or 
to be lost in the apparent confusion of 
trucks, cabs, surface cars, automobiles, 
and the ever-hurrying crowd—all un- 
der control of the cool-headed blue- 
coat of the traffic squad. It was fasci- 
nating to watch him. The officer’s 
hand suddenly went out warningly to- 
ward a big red machine, which 
stopped, purring like a cat; then he 
beckoned. And Rutherford saw her 
step off the opposite curb, while the 


old ramshackle Fifth Avenue bus lum- 


bered on downtown. 

She came toward him, clad in a plain, 
black, short skirt; a simple linen shirt- 
waist with high turn-down collar. A 
light brown veil partly obscured her 
features, but neither it nor the straight- 
brimmed straw hat could hide the glory 
of her hair. Rutherford would have 
recognized the easy, graceful freedom 
of her walk a block away. 

Too excited to speak, the partners 
iurried in to the express elevator, and 
up to the eighteenth floor. At the end 
of a corridor they stopped in front of 
a door, and, taking off her veil, Ale- 
thea read on the ground glass of its 
upper half: 


RUTHERFORD & BRAND, 
BONDS. 


As with one impulse, the firm faced 
each other, and shook hands silently. 

“Looks good, don’t it?” Rutherford 
grinned. “Hold on! That’s fresh 
paint.” 

“Rutherford & Brand, Bonds,” the 
girl repeated, withdrawing a tentative 
forefinger. “Oh-h—father !’”’ She 
laughed softly, gazing at the square 
black lettering, 

“I didn’t have ‘Stocks and Bonds, 
Investment Securities,’ or anything 
commonplace like that; but just 
‘Bonds.’ ” 

“Yes, it does look dignified—and 
solid.” Alethea smiled appreciatively. 
“And now——” 

“Good mornin’.” They both turned. 

“Why, is that you? I had forgot- 
ten all about you,’ Rutherford ex- 
claimed. 

“IT been ridin’ up and down sence 
eight o'clock ; thought you wasn’t com- 
in.” 

“Too bad, too bad! Alethea, this is 
Mickey Morrisey, our office boy.”” And 
Mickey, thirteen, carrot-headed, and 
as fresh as a mountain breeze, held out 
a freckled hand. 

“Mickey's brother runs the elevator 
at the Beauchamp,” explained Ruther- 
ford. ‘We are old friends.” 

“I think we will be very good 


= 











friends, too,” said the tall girl, smiling 
quizzically down at the human guinea 
egg. The key clicked in the lock, and 
she strolled in, gazing curiously about. 

“Gee, you got good taste!’ 

Rutherford swung around, eying the 
youngster grimly. “What's that?” 

“Is she ” The boy struck the 
imaginary keyboard of a_ typewriter 
with an up and down flourish of rapid 
fingers. 

“Why, you red-headed little jackass! 
She’s the other member of the firm. 
Now, you listen to me, Mickey. She 
will have to be up in this big building 
all alone at times, and I am depending 
on you to look out for her. Not a bit 
of fresh, funny talk from you or any 
one else. See?” 

The young  Irishman’s attitude 
changed instantly. They went in, to 
find Alethea staring intently at Wayne 
& Co.’s old stockboard, with its 
mysterious abbreviations aligned along 
the top—last Saturday’s quotations still 
upon it. 

“As this firm deals only in bonds,” 
laughed Rutherford gayly, “we might 
as well let them stay there—‘local at- 
mosphere,’ you know.” His explana- 
tion of their meaning was aided by the 
ticker in the corner suddenly clicking 
off the opening quotations of the Lon- 
don market. “More atmosphere——” 

“It is the very thing for me to prac- 
tice my free-hand drawing on,” Ale 
thea announced, picking up a piece of 
chalk, still gazing at the board. 

“Good idea,” exclaimed Rutherford, 
from the inner room, “Mickey and I 
will pose for you.” A strong breeze 
filled the room as he threw open the 
windows which faced east and south. 

Below them lay the whole of Man- 
hattan Island south of Twenty-third 
Street—a panorama, the like of which 
is to be seen nowhere else on earth. 
The two noble rivers, bearing up and 
down upon their wide waters half the 
tonnage of the North Atlantic; criss- 
crossed by tugs, barges, ferries—river 
craft innumerable. And between them 
the pulsing heart of the Western world 
—Ossa on Pelion piled—of brick and 
steel and stone; through which the rib- 

2 
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bon-like thoroughfares ran, full of hur- 
rying, antlike thousands, 

“This is just as good as the sea- 
shore,” exclaimed the enthusiastic girl, 
as the cool, untainted breeze swept in 
upon them. 

“I am sorry you will have to leave 
it so soon,” was Rutherford’s reply. 
“Now, while I make an inventory of 
what furniture we have and what fur- 
ther ‘atmosphere’ is needed, you should 
go over to the Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company and see about the loan that 
will make all this real.” Rutherford 
smiled, with a comprehensive wave of 
the hand. “And, as I am not to be 
known in that transaction, remember 
what I have told you; get Mr. Blan- 
chard himself to attend to it for you. 
He knows you, and that wage-earning 
costume you have on’”—he grinned ad- 
miringly—‘“will go far toward con- 
vincing him of your earnestness. 
Mickey, you can go down to the keep- 
er of this beehive, and tell him to send 
one of his workers up here to clean up 
this office.” 

The Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, a squat, fortress-like structure of 
brick and stone, was situated on 
Fourth Avenue, a few blocks distant; 
midway between the downtown busi- 
ness man, with his stocks and bonds 
to be guarded, and his wife, uptown, 
with her jewels, plate, and personal ac- 
count to be taken care of. It was a 
rich corporation, known for*its wealth 
and conservatism. 

Outwardly as cool as the proverbial 
cucumber, but inwardly harboring some 
misgivings, Alethea entered the great 
bronze doorway. 

“Mr. Blanchard will be at leisure in 
a few moments; will you be seated?” 
said the uniformed attendant. 

Instead, the tall girl strolled up a 
wide aisle and curiously inspected, 
through a heavily barred gate, the glit- 
tering, cavern-like room, lined with 
hundreds of black, numbered squares 
—steel boxes, let into walls of steel— 
wondering which was number eighty- 
nine, 

She turned at the sound of the fa- 
miliar voice. “Why, bless my soul!” 
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the rotund president exclaimed. “What 
good luck brings you over here? Come 
in, come in.” Puffing and blowing, 
he waddled back down the aisle to his 
private room and seated the smiling 
girl in front of him. “To what may 
I attribute the pleasure?” he asked 
grandly, snapping on his glasses, and 
gazing over them at her. 

The girl was thinking hard and fast. 
“T am to give you a message and to 
ask your assistance in a little business 
matter,” she replied gravely, approach- 
ing the subject crabwise. “Aunt Dene 
says that you, father, and the rest of 
them are making a gambling den of 
our house and 

“Oh, Lord!” the old man wheezed. 
“A ten-cent limit in a gambling den! 
Now, my dear, you surely don’t mind 
us old fellows 

“Not a bit,” Alethea interrupted, 
laughing. “If I played with you, the 
—the limit would be the ‘ceiling’!” 
Her humorous, quizzical eyes ques- 
tioned the correctness of the phrase. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” he roared. “I 
must tell Brand that—what a sport 
he has for a daughter.” 

“You will think I am a sport sure 
enough when [ tell you what I want,” 
the daughter exclaimed. “You see, my 
birthday occurred last week, and fa- 
ther gave me this key and the contents 
of the box it opens.” Mr. Blanchard 
nodded, “May I see it?” she asked. 

“Why, certainly. But you will have 
to.come and open it yourself; none of 
us may do so. Box eighty-nine,” he 
said to the white-haired, uniformed 
man inside the great vault. The latter 
inserted a slender master key into the 
lock, and withdrew it; making it pos- 
sible for the owner’s key to open it. 
After Alethea had thrust her key in, 
the man drew forth a long, black, tin 
box from the square opening. ‘We will 
take it to my room,” the president said. 

It was full of thick, brown enve- 
lopes, each containing its separate 
kind of bonds. A carefully typewritten 
sheet, giving the name, amount, rate 
of interest, and date of maturity of 
them all lay on top. 

Alethea glanced over the sheet and 


handed it to the president, who read it 
carefully. “Your father is a great 
man,” he said presently, looking over 
his glasses. ‘‘This’”—tapping the paper 
—‘“is a fine lot—mostly underlying 
bonds of the great traction interests 
of this city. You: could not possibly 
do better ig 

“I want to borrow some money on 
them,” the girl said simply. 

“Going into business ?” he questioned, 
laughingly alert. “How much do you 
want?” he continued carelessly, yet 
watching her keenly. 

“Three hundred thousand dollars,” 
in the tone of one to whom the amount 
was a mere bagatelle. 

“Three hundred”—the old gentleman 
leaned suddenly forward, his hand 
cupped behind his ear—‘three hun- 
dred thousand, did you say?” 

Alethea nodded, smiling placidly into 
the amazed countenance. 

“Oh, my child, you mustn’t think of 
such a thing—that is, without first con- 
sulting your father. I 

“They belong to me,” the girl said 
quietly, putting a slim hand on the box. 
“Father told you that, didn’t he?” Mr. 
Blanchard admitted it with a _ nod. 
“That he was done with them; had fin- 
ished ‘fiddling’ with them, as he calls 
it?” The old man threw up his hands 
in a helpless gesture of assent. ‘Are 
they worth that much?” his beautiful 
inquisitor persisted, still holding him 
with humorous, quizzical eyes. 

Twisting, squirming like a fat beetle 
on a pin, the president reached over, 
touching a button. A young man came 
and went; presently returning with the 
daily bond quotations, 

Assuming a strictly business air, the 
head of the great company did a little 
figuring. “They are worth in the open 
market about three hundred and twen- 
ty-seven thousand dollars,” he said im- 
pressively. “A good margin on the 
amount——” 

“Is that enough—margin? 
you lend me the money ?” 

“That I will not,” was the instant 
reply. “Look here, my dear,” he said 
kindly, as the tall girl arose, “won’t 


” 


Will 
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you tell an old friend of your own and 
of your father’s before you were born, 
what you purpose doing with such a 
sum? It’s all yours, I admit, but— 
but, now if you had said three hun- 
dred, or even three thousand ” He 
smiled insinuatingly, suggestively—as 
though all amounts might look alike to 
the girlish creature before him. 

“Thank you, sir,” Alethea replied 
demurely, “I have a few hundred to 
my account in father’s bank—enough 
to buy a chocolate sundae.” She 
laughed outright at the spasm that flit- 
ted red across the old fellow’s face. 
“But I want to get government bonds,” 
she continued. “And I will tell you 
about it if you will promise to say 
nothing—not one word of it to any- 
body.” 

Relieved to some extent, though re- 
luctantly doing as he was bid, the old 
gentleman listened to all—except that 
part relating to the fictitious signatures. 

“You were going to do this thing 
anyhow, whether Rutherford helped 
you or not? You are the daughter of 
Roger Brand,” he commented, as Ale- 
thea admitted it. “And, by the. same 
token, I can see that young man’s fin- 
ish,” he added, 

“T do, too”—the girl smiled affably 
—‘and we are going to do it, whether 
you help us or not.” 

“Telephone Adgate & Duer and 
ask one of the firm to come up here at 
once,” the president snapped to the 
boy who answered his abrupt ring. 
Frowning heavily, he paced back and 
forth across the thick rug, now and 
again glancing at his friend’s daugh- 
ter. “I will not have a thing to do 
with this transaction,” he burst out 
presently, “further than to put you in 
the hands of reputable people. I trust 
you will appreciate my position in the 
matter.” He stopped, and gazed at her 
over his glasses. 

“Certainly, sir,” Alethea replied, and 
continued tranquilly pretending to go 
over the list of securities before her. 
She did not like the phrase, “put you 
in the hands of reputable people,” but 
her lips were set in an obstinate red 
line. She turned as the door opened 





to admit a keen-eyed, immaculately 
dressed young man, the best polo 
player on Long Island. “How do you 
do, Mr. Adgate?” Alethea arose, smil- 
ing. 
“Why, Miss Brand!” he exclaimed, 
beaming, hat in hand. 

“Well, that lets me out,” the presi- 
dent of the trust company snorted. “Fix 
it up to suit yourselves.” He strode 
out of his room and shut the door. 

Adgate’s stare followed him, then 
around to Alethea. “Is he peevish or 
—what?” he asked, with comical so- 
lemnity. 

“Don’t be afraid. You look as 
though you were caught in a trap,” 
she laughed. “He sent for you to 
help me borrow some money on these 
bonds—three hundred thousand dollars 
—and I want it at once, please.” 

No one, mn or woman, had ever 
been known to take Jimmy’s nerve. 
With not so much as the flicker of an 
eyelash he began verifying the list. 
“Why, certainly,” he said, finally look- 
ing up. “The margin is ample and the 
market is easy—for this lot, anyhow. 
My bank cannot loan this much to one 
person, however. You see,” he went 
on hurriedly at Alethea’s gesture of 
impatience, “its capital is only a mil- 
lion; and it is against the law for a 
national bank to loan more than ten 
per cent. of its capital to one person. 
But I can easily get it from any of the 
big fellows downtown. Morgan, Kuhn, 
Loeb, or any of the trust companies— 
even Brand & Co.,” he added, smiling. 

“Oh, get it from Brand & Co.” 
The girl clapped her hands _ glee- 
fully. “But, listen,” she exclaimed, 
“this is a private matter, and no one 
must suspect I am in it.” 

“T see,” said Adgate. “My firm will 
sign the note for the amount you want. 
When you pay off the loan you pay it 
through us, also the interest, and our 
commission for placing it for you. Is 





that clear? Now,” he smiled, “will 
any one down at Brand & Co. 

your father, for instance—recognize 
this bunch?” tapping the box under 


his arm. “It’s a pretty sporty chance 
if you really mean it.” 
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“I imagine nobody but father knows 
about them.” Alethea looked at her 
watch. “He goes to lunch at one, and 
stays until after two, usually. It’s 
half-past twelve now, and if you could 
manage 

“I can,” said Jimmy, with a grin. 
He put the bonds in a valise, and was 
off like a shot, taking one of the Trust 
Company’s clerks with him. 

Mr. Blanchard made no attempt to 
conceal the worry plainly expressed on 
his countenance as he came in twenty 
minutes later. ‘“‘Adgate gone over to 
his bank?” he inquired. 

“No, sir,” Alethea replied simply. 

“Then where He looked into 
the empty box. 

“Mr. Adgate has gone down to 
father’s bank; his own bank could not 
lend that much to one person.” 

The girl’s expression @as so inno- 
cently matter-of-fact that the portly 
president, struggling between the de- 
sire to laugh or to swear, collapsed in 
his big chair, staring open-mouthed. 


“Je-hos-a-phat!” he exclaimed, with 


slow emphasis. “Your father is due 
here at one o’clock—a meeting of the 
executive board; I clean forgot——” 

“How are you, Henry? Any of the 
others here yet?” 

At the sound of her father’s voice 
behind her, the girl barely retained 
nerve enough to whisper, as she arose: 
“Remember your promise, please— 
please!” 

“Hello! I see you have a new cus- 
tomer.” Roger Brand advanced, smil- 
ing. “She will probably ask you a lot 
of foolish -questions; but she cannot 
learn too much or too quickly, can 
she, Blanchard? Well, give her advice 
—if she asks——”’ 

“Oh, she’s learning, she’s learning,” 
exclaimed that gentleman, hastily turn- 
ing. “What is it?” he asked of the 
boy at his elbow. 

“Mr. Brand is wanted on the phone, 
sir.” 

“The one on your left,” said Mr. 
Blanchard, as Roger Brand sat down 
at the desk, 

“Yes, Is that you, Loring? 
& Duer; three hundred thousand?’ 


Adgate 


, 


The president of the Safe Deposit 
explosively excused himself to Alethea, 
and hurried from the room. The girl 
turned, all ears, and looked out of the 
window while her father talked. 

“T’ll take the loan at five per cent.,” 
said Roger Brand presently. He hung 
up the receiver, and drew out his 
watch. “My dear, I'll be busy here for 
half an hour. Will you lunch with me 
afterward?” 

“IT am sorry, dad, I have an engage- 
ment . 

It was a rare thing for Alethea to 
refuse to lunch with her father. He 
looked at his daughter critically, ad- 
miring unconsciously her trig graceful- 
ness. “With whom ?” 

“Spencer,” she replied, with height- 
ened color. 

“H’m!” the banker sniffed. “That 


-young man seems to be making good 


use of his time.” 

Alethea sat down limply as her 
father picked up his hat and started 
into the adjoining directors’ room. She 
was trembling—a new sensation for her 
in his presence. 

Nevertheless about the time his com- 
mittee meeting was over, his daughter 
was doing an impromptu cakewalk in 
the office of Rutherford & Brand, 
waving Adgate & Duer’s check for 
an even three hundred thousand dol- 
lars over her golden head. Mickey 
grinned in ignorant sympathy and 
Rutherford questioned, laughing; but 
not a word as to the details of the 
transaction could he get. There was 
the check; was not that sufficient? 

It was indorsed by Alethea person- 
ally and then by Rutherford & Brand, 
in Spencer’s handwriting. Together 
they went over to the Merchants 
and Miners’ National, where they de- 
posited it to the credit of the new firm. 

Strictly business now, and to Ale- 
thea’s huge delight, they hurriedly ate 
the mockery of a meal amid the clatter 
and crash of dairy-lunch crockery; 
spending the rest of the afternoon in 
arranging the new furnishings, com- 
plete even to the telephone. 

The following day was likewise one 
to be remembered. For with every 
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conceivable kind of pen—long-nibbed 
Spencerians, both stiff and flexible, 
broad-bellied Falcons of different 
widths and sizes—and all kinds and 
colors of inks, the pair began their 
strange, exciting experiment. 

“T think,” said Rutherford, contem- 
plating the golden head bent over the 
opposite side of the table in the inner 
room, “that we should do this thing 
very carefully and methodically ; mak- 
ing not the slightest mistake as to repe- 
tition of names or similarity in ap- 
pearance. I also think we should not 
send off more than twenty or twenty- 
five a day. We have about twenty 
days to work in, and, at four thousand 
dollars each, our applications will run 
into money.” 

“But why four thousand?” Alethea 
asked. “Why not three or five, or 


even different amounts ?” 

“Leave that to my judgment,” was 
the quiet reply. 

The girl assented without further 
comment, placidly bending again over 


the fascinating work. She was perfect- 
ly conscious of the fact that Ruther- 
ford was idle, watching her. She could 
almost read his thoughts. The whole 
thing was against his training, his bet- 
ter judgment, and, even now he was 
uncomfortably perturbed at his own 
undreamed readiness of resource in a 
matter which did not meet with his 
approval. 

And while honestly believing that 
what they were now doing was no 
worse than his original plan, Alethea 
put his acquiescence in the present 
scheme down solely to his regard for 
her. Therefore, woman-like, she made 
mental resolutions concerning him. 

Each fictitious name, after being ex- 
perimented with, was written, first on 
the blank application, then on a sheet 
of paper; these latter being put one un- 
der another, and numbered. 

By two o’clock, they had signed and 
filled in twenty of the blanks for four 
thousand dollars each, marking out the 
“street and number” of the applicant, 
and substituting the words: “Care 
Rutherford & Brand, Securities Build- 
ing, New York.” 


Drawing sixteen hundred dollars in 
twenty-dollar gold notes from the 
bank, Rutherford attached four of 
them—eighty dollars—making the two 
per cent. required, to each blank, and 
expressed them in: one lot to “The 
Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 
Division of Loans and Currency, 
Washington, D, C.” 

“In the flutter of thousands of these 
yellow birds into the treasury depart- 
ment, the fact that ours are stuffed 
will not be noticed, I hope,” exclaimed 
Rutherford grimly. 

And, with a sense of having laid 
their scheme on the knees of the High 
Gods, the firm and the office boy went 
out to see the Giants play ball. 

The three became very democratic. 
Indeed, Mickey was having the time 
of his young life; with nothing to do 
but sit in the outer office and read 
detective tales. He became Alethea’s 
abject slave. His admiration for 
her ability to do many things better 
than a boy could do them was un- 
bounded. Why, she knew more about 
fishing and the water generally than 
any boy he ever saw. And he bragged 
about her at home, telling his mother 
of this wonderful person who was com- 
ing to see her before long. 

It would be difficult to say which of 
the three enjoyed most the following 
few weeks, during which the treasury 
department received through Ruther- 
ford & Brand three hundred and sev- 
enty-five applications for four thou- 
sand dollars each. 

The two per cent. which accompa- 
nied each one totaled thirty thousand 
dollars. And that amount was two 
per cent. on one million five hundred 
thousand dollars the firm stood to have 
allotted to it—provided the scheme 
went through. There was nothing to 
do now but wait, in daily anticipation. 

All during the hot July weather and 
far into August, there was much fun 
in the office, tucked, like a bank mar- 
tin’s nest, away up under the eaves of 
the great building. 

There was no such thing as monot- 
ony in the vocabulary of two young 
people who were falling more deeply 
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in love as the more constant associa- 
tion revealed in each new traits, new 
facets in the jewel—those little things 
that only lovers find in each other to 
adore. 

True to his agreement, Rutherford 
took no advantage of the situation; not 
by the flick of an eyelash—and the 
self-repression by no means lessened 
his ardor. And Mickey was a good 
chaperon. 

Some part of every day Alethea 
spent in aiding Miss Zabriskie in her 
charity work, thus giving her ample 
excuse for being downtown. The bond 
subscription had closed July four- 
teenth, leaving Rutherford nothing to 
do after getting as many genuine sig- 
natures on Van Ingen’s money as he 
could. His success in the matter had 
been indifferent in comparison to what 
he had expected, and Alethea met his 
increasing gravity of speech and man- 
ner with a corresponding flow of spir- 
its, gay and irrepressible. 

Then things began to _ happen. 
Mickey was absent one day. The day 
following, Rutherford, stepping out of 
the elevator at noon, came face to face 
with Mike Dorgan, former day watch- 
man at the bank, waiting to descend. 
To Rutherford’s nod, Dorgan replied 
gruffly, to cover an evident embarrass- 
ment, as much as an ill-concealed dis- 
like. 

Rutherford showed no apprehension 
as he flung open the office door to see 
Alethea before Wayne & Company’s 
old stockboard—every white line of 
which she had painted out—and the 
grinning Mickey over against the wall, 
posing. “Had any callers to-day?” 
Rutherford asked carelessly, as though 
customers were common. 

“Shure,” the boy replied, “me Uncle 
Mike was in ter buy a block o’ bonds 
an’ gimme a message from me mud- 
der.” 

“Well, don’t sell him any more, or 
tell him anything about business mat- 
ters,” said Rutherford. 

“Nixey, nothin’ doin’,” was the flip- 
pant, terse reply, as the boy climbed 
upon the stool in the outer room to 
resume his fascinating detective story, 


3ut there had been something doing 
down at Coney Island the day before. 
Such an invitation from Mike Dorgan 
was unheard of—not to be denied. 
Late in the day, with a couple of glasses 
of beer under his small belt, the boy 
had been pumped dry. 

“IT did not know Dorgan at first,” 
Alethea said, as they went into the in- 
ner room, “until he called me by name. 
If he had worn the watchman’s uni- 
form I used to see him in—he is not at 
the bank any more?” 

“No, I had him fired for persistent 
neglect of duty, and some of his Tam- 
many friends got him a job as ‘ticket 
chopper’ on the elevated,” was the 
thoughtful, slow-spoken reply. 

Rutherford’s uneasiness was only in- 
creased when they failed to find Mickey 
waiting for them the next morning. 
He opened the door for the girl, with- 
out commenting upon the boy’s ab- 
sence. 

Plucking at the brown veil, Alethea 
strolled in. Her feet disturbed a num- 
ber of long envelopes, dropped through 
the mail slit in the door. Before she 
got the veil off, Rutherford was on 
one knee, eagerly picking them up. He 
waved them over his head, and made 
for the inner room, followed by the 
excited girl. 

There were thirty of them, very offi- 
cial looking, without stamps, and bear- 
ing the imprint of the treasury depart- 
ment. 

“They are not sending our money 
back, anyhow,” said Rutherford, ar- 
ranging them methodically in front of 
him, “or it would have come by Fe 

“Oh, hurry up, goose!” Alethea ex- 
claimed, snatching at the top one. 
“Wait, Spencer, let me open the first 
one, please do.” He paused, smiling 
at her eagerness. 

“This is one of my subscribers,” she 
said, glancing at the name. Tearing it 
open, she drew out the white sheet as 
Rutherford came around the table to 
look over her shoulder. And they 
both read: 





Note.—Checks must be made payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States and in- 
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cluding all other communications relating to 
the bonds mailed to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, Division of Loans and Currency. 
Allotment No. —— 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Office of the Secretary. 

Wasurnocton, D. C. , 1808, 
M— Mary Morrisy, New York. 

Referring to your subscription of $4,000 to 
the three per cent. loan authorized by the 
Act of June 13th, 1898, and to the deposit of 
two per cent. which accompanied it, you are 
informed that the said subscription is en- 
titled to allotment and that the bonds of said 
loan are hereby allotted to you to the full 
amount of said subscription. To avail your- 
self of this allotment it is required that you 
pay within ten days from the receipt of this 
notice the sum of $800, which is twenty per 
cent. of the amount of your subscription, and 
that you make similar payments at intervals 
not exceeding forty days each until the en- 
tire amount of your subscription is paid. 

As payment is received whether in install- 
ments or in full, bonds to an equivalent 
amount will be forwarded to you free from 
express charges. The bonds will bear the 
uniform date of August Ist, 1898, and carry 
interest from that date. 

The two per cent. deposit will be collected 
at once, but will not be credited until final 
payment is made, when it may be included as 
a part thereof. Respectfully yours, 

A. VANDERLIP, 
Assistant Treasurer. 

Use allotment number in all correspond- 
ence, 

Alethea pushed her chair back, and 
looked up into Rutherford’s smiling 
face. She laughed—a deep, contralto, 
full-throated note of triumph. 





“You’ve turned the trick, sure 
enough,” he grinned. “And __ this 
means,” he went on gravely, “that we 
will get them all—that all those who 


subscribe for four thousand and under 
will get what they applied for. <A 
million five hundred thousand from us 
and two hundred and fifty thousand 
with Van Ingen’s money,” Rutherford 
mused thoughtfully, “and ten per cent. 
on seventeen hundred and fifty thou- 
sand is we 

“How much? 
about, anyway?” 
“Do you mean 

“That it is as much as we could hope 
to get—in the way of—— Oh, come on 
and let’s check these off with our list.” 
Wondering at her partner’s flush of 
embarrassment, Alethea silently com- 
plied. 





What are you talking 
Alethea questioned. 








Then Rutherford took the papers 
over to the Merchants and Miners’ Na- 
tional Bank, and locked them up. 

Daily, now, the notifications of allot- 
ment came in; sometimes as few as 
twenty-five at a time, once as many as 
seventy. It was most exciting. 

All that remained outstanding came 
the second Tuesday morning after the 
first lot had arrived, twenty-seven of 
them. 

“I congratulate you,” Rutherford 
said, without the trace of a smile, as 
he verified the last signature, handing 
the paper to his partner. 

“Are we not both to be congratu- 
lated?” Alethea questioned, eying him 
curiously. 

“Hardly; I fell down on my scheme. 
This is yours, from start to finish.” 

“Oh! So that is why you have been 
so glum and silent for nearly a month, 
is it?” She laughed derisively. “I 
thought you were fairer, more of a 
thoroughbred.” 


“It's not that,” Rutherford protested 


quietly. 
“Oh, is—it is,” she scoffed, with 
an angry toss of the golden head. “But 


did it just for a joke on father. I 
don’t want the money to be made out 
of it.” 

sy But I did,” 
ly. “And do you know why? 

Alethea arose suddenly, the table be- 
tween them, her startled gaze focused 
on the white, set features. “No, I do 
not know why, and I don’t——” 

“Oh, yes, you do—care,” he supplied 
the word, in a strained half whisper. 

“What do you mean, Spencer? You 
don’t dare z 

“Yes, but 4 do,” he broke in obsti- 
nately. “I know—what I know. And 
the results; they are here,” he added 


Rutherford said abrupt- 





_ significantly. 


“Shame!” The 
blazed. 

“Oh, no.” Rutherford shook his dark 
head. “Shame to neither of us to tell 
you what I do mean. Listen. Do you 
remember a certain summer evening 
two years ago, in the launch at the 
Curlews ?” 

os | 


girl’s eyes fairly 


the girl breathed in slow, 
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scornful protest. “I will not stand it. 
I'll go-——” 

Rutherford made no move to detain 
her, yet she stood, with whitening fea- 
tures, as he went on, his eyes glowing: 

“You were in the bow of the launch 
with that big Englishman, come over 
here to learn American banking meth- 
ods.” He smiled. “And I, like every 
one else, thought He dismissed 
the words, with a gesture. “But when 
that big roller from the power boat 
came upon us, it was my name you 
called”—Rutherford tapped his breast 
with both hands—“my name you cried 
aloud in the face of death. 1 heard 
you above the screams of the others.” 
His voice shook as he leaned along 
the table. “I would have heard you had 
the sky split open at the moment.” 

Fascinated, the girl,stared at the man 
she loved. The deep exultation in 
voice and manner, the dark, burning 
eyes hypnotized her. For all his mod- 
ern, up-to-date appearance, the civilized 
veneer had slipped off, leaving him but 
a prehistoric cave man, demanding 


what was his by right of his love. 
“T have heard that cry, day and 


night, waking and dreaming”’—the 
man’s voice grew hoarse, rough with 
passion barely controlled—“and I—I 
want you,” taking a step toward her. 

The tall girl was trembling from 
head to foot; her eyes had grown dark, 
liquid with an answering passion, and 
the clinched hands fell limply apart. 
“Spencer, do you love me?” The shad- 
ow of a smile twisted the lips that 
curved so pathetically. 

Sudden bewilderment straightened 
him as if from an uppercut. “Yes.” 
The word—it was rather an ejaculation 
—popped out as if automatically. 

“Then why don’t you say so?” she 
burst out, in a passion of tears and 
hysterical laughter. 

It was some seconds before the 
dazed fellow managed to get the golden 
head comfortably against his broad 
chest. 

“Oh, you stupid, stupid!” the girl 
wailed, her crimson face buried in his 
arm. “I—I had to—to ask you.” 

Rutherford looked up at the ceiling. 


An ineffable, beatific grin overspread 
his features. “I know it. I know,” 
he said softly. “Ye gods! I’m all the 
asses in the world rolled into one.” 

Neither heard the telephone bell, 
which presently rang viciously in the 
outer room. 

“Gee!” The door was opened and 
quickly slammed shut again. A mo- 
ment later, as the two stood staring in 
embarrassed silence, there came a mod- 
est, tentative knock. 

Mickey came in at Rutherford’s 
word, “Somebody wants to talk wit’ 
yer,” the boy said, grinning sidewise 
at Alethea. 

“To me; who is it?” There was a 
sudden note of panic in the voice. 

“Dunno. He calls yer by yer first 
name, an’ I reck’n there’s somethin’ 
doin’ on his end; sounds like it.” 

“Ask who 

“Of course, it’s your father, Lethe,” 
Rutherford interrupted, ‘‘no one else 
downtown calls you g 

“It's Mr. Brand,” exclaimed Mickey, 
again wide-eyed in the doorway, “and 
he wants yer ‘in-stant-ly.’” 

The mental picture of the old man 
at the other end of the wire flashed 
before both as the boy mimicked the 
very tone and accent. 

“\ moment, sweetheart,” said Ruth- 
erford, in a low voice, as Alethea 
started forward. “I don’t know what's 
happened; but the jig is up. He will 
want us both. I will take these notifi- 
cations, get the others on the way, and 
meet you there. I had planned to break 
this gently—but see what he says. 
Keep your nerve, darling, and let me 
do the talking when we get there.” 

He released his grip on the girl’s 
hand and stood in the doorway as she 
picked up the phone. 

“Is that you, father? Yes, sir, yes, 
sir, this is me,” in ungrammatic haste. 
“Yes, sir, I'll come right away.” The 
voice was rather thin and scared, as 
Rutherford closed the door and ‘hur- 
ried off. ‘No, sir,’’ Alethea continued, 
“just Mickey and me. He’s the office 
boy. No, sir; Spencer has gone over 
to the Merchants and Miners Bank, 
and—— Oh, yes, sir, right away.” 











a 














“Whut’s doin’? You look skeered,” 
the boy said sympathetically. 

“T am—a little,’ the tall girl con- 
fessed, smiling down at him as she 
nervously ran a long pin through the 
straw hat. “You stay here, Mickey, 
until five o'clock, and if nobody .comes 
lock up and go home.” 

And the young Irishman, ignorant of 
the trouble he had started, climbed 
upon his stool, the stub nose buried 
in the dime novel. 

As Rutherford, wet with perspira- 
tion, a suit case in his hand, turned 
into Broad Street, he caught a glimpse 
of Mike Dorgan standing on the curb. 
Hurrying into the bank, he paused at 
the desk, from which he had been ab- 
sent nearly three months. Its present 
occupant looked up with a queer smile. 

“I was told to send you right in. 
Miss Brand is just a minute ahead of 

” 
you. 

Rutherford opened the door upon a 
curious scene, 

Alethea was on her feet, gazing at 
a small, wrinkled woman, in a black 
silk dress, shiny from use, who was 
seated in the opposite corner. Black 
cotton mitts covered her tightly 
clasped hands; while a rakish-looking 
hat—against the top of which was 
stuck the half of a green-and-yellow 
macaw—adorned the straggling, scanty 
locks. There was a “killing” to be 
made somewhere, somehow, and the 
lady “had on everything but the kitch- 
en stove” in anticipation. 

Silent, immovable, except for a 
slight motion to Rutherford to be 
seated, Roger Brand’s expression was 
inscrutable, masklike, as his rapid 
glance shot back and forth between his 
daughter and the woman. 

“An’ ye don’t know who I am?” the 
latter exclaimed, with a satirical twist 
of the long upper lip. “Well, shure 
tis no wonder, sence ye nivver seen me, 
nor me fotigraf. But me b’ye wurrks 
in yer office 

“Oh, you are Mickey's mother.” Ale- 
thea advanced, smiling, with out- 
stretched hand. 

“No, ye nivver seen me,” ignoring 
the friendly gesture, “but ye know me 
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name well enough ter put it on the 
guv’mint paaper, an’ ye'll know whut 
that means.” 

At the tone and manner, coupled 
with the distinct odor of whisky, Ale- 
thea had drawn back. She now sat 
down suddenly, the color slowly leaving 
her face. 

“You must be mistaken,” she pro- 
tested faintly. “What is your name? 
I—I do not know it.” 

“Me name is Mary Morrisey,” the 
woman replied, with tart emphasis. 
“An’ me b'ye Mickey sez ye put it on 
the guv’mint pa-aper; an’ Mike Dor- 
gan——” 

“He's outside, now, 
terrupted. 

“Thrue fer ye!” Mrs. Morrisey nod- 
ded. “He’s me own brother. An’ he 
sez that’s forgery. He’s been in th’ 
bank, an’ he knows.” 

A panic-stricken glance flashed be- 
tween the two partners. The situation 
burst upon them with the effect of a 
thunderbolt, even though to one mem- 
ber of the firm, the sky had not been 
altogether clear since Dorgan’s visit 
to the office in the Securities Building. 

Half-dazed, Rutherford opened the 
suit case. Alethea took the thick wad 
of notifications, and laid them on the 
desk beside her father, who sat like a 
gray, graven image. She then looked 
over Rutherford’s shoulder as _ his 
glance ran up and down the duplicate 
signatures on the sheets of foolscap. 
“Mary Morrisy” was number twenty- 
three on her list. 

“The name is there,” Alethea admit- 
ted, pale but defiant, “and I wrote it. 
Of course, I knew Mickey had a moth- 
er by the name of Morrisey,” she went 
on, the quizzical, humorous smile com- 
ing slowly, “but I didn’t know her first 
name was Mary. It has a sort of al- 
literative sound; it—it just happened.” 

“Oh, I knew ye done it. An’ ye’re 
goin’ ter make money on it.” The 
woman's ratlike eyes glittered avari- 
ciously. “Whut’s in fer me; anythink ?” 

“Bring Dorgan in here,” said Roger 
Brand sharply. 

The contrast between the former 
neatly uniformed “day man” and the 


’ 


Rutherford in- 
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present seedy-looking “ticket chopper” 
was great, as the fellow slouched in 
behind Rutherford. 

“This woman here—your sister, I 
believe—claims that my daugh—that 
her name has been forged. Prove it.” 
The banker spoke with a frozen con- 
temptuousness. He arose and _ beck- 
oned to Mrs. Morrisey. “Keep your 
seats,” he said quietly to the others. 
Stripping a clean sheet from a pad, he 
laid it on the wide, yellow blotter. “Sit 
here and write your name,” he com- 
manded, handing her a pen. 

With much facial contortion—twist- 
ing of tongue in cheek—the task was 
clumsily accomplished. 

The four leaned over the woman’s 
shoulder and stared at the two papers 
lying side by side. 

Tentatively, Rutherford slipped his 
“off” arm around the slender waist be- 
side him, giving it a reassuring hug. 
There was no attempt on the part of 
anybody to remove it until Roger 
Brand raised up with a deep relaxing 
sigh. 

Nothing could have been more un- 
like than the two signatures; one done 
in a fine running “back hand”; even the 
small “y’ of the given name being joined 
to the capital “M” of the surname. The 
other was sprawled over five inches of 
paper; every letter reeling as though 
drunk, separate from its fellows. 

“Hell!” muttered Dorgan, turning 
away in disgust. “Looks like she wrote 
it on the Third Avenue ‘L.’” 

“Why, the names are not even 
spelled alike,” Alethea exclaimed. ‘“‘I 
have written it Morrisy, and she has 
an “e” in it—Morrisey.” 

Roger Brand jerked the door open. 
“Get out, both of you,” he ordered 
briefly. “And don’t show yourselves 
here again.” 

As Dorgan picked up his hat, Ruth- 
erford spoke in an undertone. “If you 
mention this little séance to any one, 
remember I have five dollars in marked 
stamps; what’s left of those you sold 
to Simpson, over on Second Avenue. 
Understand ?” 

Roger Brand closed the door and 


leaned against it. He was trembling 
as with an ague. He waved the part- 
ners aside and sat down, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead. ‘‘Un- 
less I am dreaming, drunk, or crazy,” 
he said slowly, as if trying to assort 
certain facts in his overwrought brain, 
“a woman comes in here and says my 
daughter has f-forged her name. I 
am told to call up the firm of Ruther- 
ford & Brand. My daughter answers 
the phone. She comes down here, fol- 
lowed by you. ‘Rutherford & Brand,’ ” 
he repeated reflectively, looking from 
one to the other. “And then—Dor- 
gan. That part,” he continued, as if 
trying to judge fairly, “seems to have 
been a put-up job. But these”—the 
banker reached out and “riffled” the 
edges of the papers taken from the suit 
case—‘‘these seem to be notifications of 
that bond allotment. Tell me about 
them,” he demanded, in a helpless, puz- 
zled way. “Where, how, did you come 
by them? What have you two been 
doing ?” 

“It’s all my fault, sir,” Rutherford 
burst out. “I engineered the whole 
thing ; made it possible e 

“That's not true at all, father,” Ale- 
thea protested warmly. “It was, every 
bit, my own scheme, from the very 
first. It has succeeded beautifully,” she 
added triumphantly, “and I claim all 
the credit——’”’ 

“Credit? Credit?” thé old man snort- 
ed. “Well, you’ve got something com- 
ing to you of a certainty, to the pair of 
you, but——” 

Rutherford turned away to hide an 
uncontrollable grin. A single glance 
at Alethea’s face told him that she had 
sized up the situation. Her attitude 
was pure bluff. “Oh, what a girl! 
What a girl!” he breathed softly. “Oh, 
how I do love thee!” 

Ignoring the implied threat, and 
waving Rutherford away, Alethea seat- 
ed herself on the arm of her father’s 
chair; and, taking his hand in both of 
hers, beat it up and down in her lap 
for emphasis. 

“You see, father, you gave Spencer 
permission to get the bonds in his own 
way, and he could not do it; couldn't 











get people to sign the papers. So I 
suggested a way. Y-e-s, sir,” she went 
on proudly, glancing at her nearly 
strangled partner, “we rented an of- 
fice, hired an office boy, and signed the 
applications ourselves, and now i 

The banker sprang to his feet, strode 
across the room and back. “You mean 
that these allotments are made on 
forged names?” he demanded incredu- 
lously. 

“No, sir,” Alethea replied simply, 
“they are not forgeries.” She handed 
her father the list of duplicate signa- 
tures. “They are fictitious; all of them 
written by Spencer and me. Those we 
couldn’t think up, we put together out 
of an old dead-letter list. These are 
duplicates of the signatures.” 

“IT do not believe it,” said Roger 
Brand shortly. “It’s impossible.” 

As Alethea’ eagerly explained, 
prompted now and then by Rutherford, 
the “old man’s” face became a study, 
finally settling into an expression of 
angry amazement as the details came 
out one by one. 

‘But the money,” he said, turning 
to Rutherford. “You say there are 
three hundred and seventy-five items 
here, of four thousand dollars each. 
Why, that will make a total of a mil- 
lion and a half i 

“Oh, I fixed that all by myself,” Ale- 
thea exclaimed proudly. 

“You are a most wonderful young 
woman,” her father snapped, plainly 
struggling for self-control. “And may 
l ask how, and where, and how much?” 

The polite, sarcastic tone was appar- 
ently lost on the serene, smiling crea- 
ture. 

“Do you remember those bonds you 
gave me on my birthday?” Her father, 
ceasing his rapid stride up and down, 
assented with a gesture. “Well, I went 
over to the Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, and Mr. Blanchard was very 
kind——” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Henry 
Blanchard, my friend, lent himself to 
this—this nefarious piece of business?” 
Roger Brand demanded harshly. “Girl, 
this is no joke. You'll find mg 
“Wait a minute, Alethea 











father,” 
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pleaded. “Mr. Blanchard would not 
lend me the money on the bonds; he 
wouldn’t have a thing to do with it. 
He wouldn’t even promise not to men- 
tion it to you until I reminded him that 
the bonds were mine; that I was of 
age, and that I was going into the 
scheme without his or Spencer’s aid if 
necessary. All he knows is that I was 
going to try——” 

“Well, the money, the money, how 
much, where, from whom ?” 

“Mr. Blanchard said that all he would 
do would be to put me in the hands 
of reputable people,” the girl went on, 
as both men faced her intently; “so 
he sent for Mr. Adgate, of Adgate & 
Duer—you know him, Spencer—and 
he x 





Fairly tottering to his chair, the 
banker “took up the wondrous tale” 
himself. “ ‘And he’ borrowed the mon- 
ey from me—three hundred thousand 
dollars, for four months at five per 
cent. I’’—he spread wide his arms in 
pathetic self-derision—“I passed on 
that loan by phone while you were ac- 
tually waiting in Blanchard’s office. 
And you, too, Rutherford, Rutherford, 
why, it’s—it’s——” In spite of the 
et tu Brute tone, the “old man’s” eyes 
blazed with anger. 

The younger man had sprung to his 
feet, mouth agape with amazement. 
“On my word, sir,” he stammered, 
“this is news to me,” glancing resent- 
fully at Alethea. 

“Well, I’ll be——” 

“Why, father!” the girl exclaimed. 

“Well, who in the 

“Father !” 

“Well, what the 

“Father !” 

By the time Roger Brand had rung 
the changes in profane exclamation 
without being allowed to utter the par- 
ticular, stressful word, his daughter 
was perched on the familiar seat, her 
hand over his mustache. She didn’t 
rumple his hair—he was looking’ bel- 
ligerent enough—but she was shaking 
with laughter. 

He pushed her away, eying her 
askance from top to toe, as though ac- 
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tually afraid of her. “Is this all? I 
mean,” he added helplessly, “is there 
anything more for you to pile on me?” 

“No, sir,” the girl replied, with a 
comical air of thoughtfulness, “except 
that we expect you to buy them. Is 
that right, Spencer?” 

“May I ask what price you put on 
these—these things?” the banker in- 
quired, pointing to the allotments as if 
they were unclean. 

“Spencer said something about ten 
per cent.,” Alethea replied, turning to 
her partner, who reddened to his ears. 

“Not at any price, or under-any con- 
ditions,” Roger Brand said deliberately 
to the younger man. “It is a strange 
thing that you should approve of such 
ad 

“T do not approve of it; I never have 
approved of it—that is, altogether. I— 
she 9 

“He did it on my account, father; 
and I still think it’s as fair as any other 
scheme. One moment, please, sir. I 
remember you talked once to Mr. Win- 
throp about the bonds you were going 
to buy from a man who bid the high- 
est though he didn’t have a cent. What 
makes me remember that, is that you 
said he had made a small fortune with 
a postage stamp. Is this thing worse 
than that?” 

“IT withdrew from that syndicate the 
day after,” the banker replied. “I 
never touched those bonds, but bought 
others, in the open market. Even if I 
had,” he continued earnestly, “the cases 
are absolutely different. Times change,” 
he said, paraphrasing his thought, “but 
it is not all of us who change with 
them. There are many men—men I 
know well, with whom I do business— 
who would think this queer transaction 
of yours merely a smart trick—per- 
fectly legitimate. But I am an old 
man—old-fashioned, if you will—too 
set in my ways, too fixed in my ideals 





to change. The mere idea of nongenu- 
ine signature, forged or simply ficti- 
tious, sticks in my craw. You two 
must not go any further in this * 

“Why, of course not, dad; since you 
think it is all wrong. I—we do, too.” 
The girl’s eyes were grave and steady 
as she turned from her partner, con- 
tinuing: “I am very sorry we did it. 
But what can we do with the things?” 

“There are a thousand men in this 
town who will take them off your 
hands, pay off your loan,” the banker 
replied, with a frozen smile. 

“Mr. Van Ingen?” Alethea turned 
quickly to Rutherford, who nodded. 
“Let’s go over and see him. He need 
not be afraid of me, now,” she added 
in a low voice. 

“hat will do,” said Roger Brand 
briskly, “Van Ingen can swing it with- 
out trouble. Turn the things over to 
him, ‘lock, stock, and barrel.’ Take ’em 
out of here, Rutherford. And then——” 
The old man paused, smiling up at the 
girl seated on the arm of his chair. 

“And then—why, I am going fishing 
with you,” she smiled back at him, run- 
ning her fingers through the shock of 
gray hair. “And then—after that,” she 
continued, softly whispering in his ear, 
“I am going to marry Spencer.” 

“Rutherford.” The banker arose as 
the younger man, suit case in hand, was 
about to open the door. Alethea’s 
crimson face told him Yhat her father 
knew, 

“I congratulate you,” said Roger 
Brand simply, advancing. “Now,” he 
paused, “I am going to do a little con- 
solidating on my own hook. You may 
consider yourselves members of this 
firm; for the pair of you are too 
damned clever to be allowed to run at 
large.” 

He got the cuss word out at last— 
it was due him—and shut the door 
upon them, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


Stirling Deane, the manager of a great mining corporation, finds that a former companion, 
Richard Sinclair, is claiming to be the owner of his chief property, the Little Anna Gold Mine. This 


claim he knows to be fraudulent, but Sinclair holds papers which may make trouble. 


Deane 


commissions Basil Rowan to see what he can do to obtain these papers. Rowan meets Sinclair. 
They quarrel and Rowan accidentally kills Sinclair. Rowan is tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death, All this, to the horror of Deane, who feels a keen responsibility in the matter. Deane is about 


to be married to Lady Olive Nunneley, and he dreads a scandal. 


He finally concludes to consult his 


lawyers, Messrs. Hardaway and Sons, whom he has already paid to defend Rowan. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
JOHN HARDAWAY, 


although he was a solicitor in 
a very busy practice, did not 
keep his friend waiting for a 
, moment. “Come in, Deane, 
old chap,” he said. “Is this business or 
friendship ?” 

“Mostly business,’ 

Hardaway glanced at the clock. 
“Twelve minutes precisely,” he said. 
“Fire away, there’s a good fellow. You 
are not going to give me the affairs of 
the Incorporated Gold Mines Associa- 
tion to look after, I suppose?” 

“Not I,” Deane answered. “They 
need a more subtle brain than yours, I 
am afraid. I have come to see you 
about the other affair.” 

The lawyer nodded. “You heard the 
result?” he asked. ‘We did what we 
could.” 

“Perhaps,” Deane answered. “The 
only thing is that you did not do 
enough, I am _ perfectly convinced, 
Hardaway, that that man did not go 
there with the intention of murdering 
Sinclair.” 

“The evidence,” Hardaway  re- 
marked, “was exceedingly awkward.” 
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declared Deane. 


“Do you think,” Deane asked, “that 
there is any chance of a reprieve?” 

“As things stand at present,” said 
Hardaway, “I am afraid not.” 

Deane for the first time sat down. 
With frowning face, he seemed to be 
engaged in a deliberate study of the 
pattern of the carpet. “Hardaway,” he 
said finally, “I want to ask you a ques- 
tion in criminal law.” 

The lawyer laughed dryly. 
your own account, I hope?” 

“You can call it curiosity, or what- 
ever you like,” Deane answered. “The 
only point is that I want you to answer 
me a question, and forget that I have 
ever asked it you. - Your lawyer is like 
your confessor, isn’t he—your lawyer 
and your doctor?” 

“He should be,” Hardaway answered 
gravely. 

“Then here goes,” Deane said. “I 
put a case to you. I mention no names. 
You can imagine, if you like, that | am 
writing a novel. A man is tried for 
murder, and he is sentenced to be 
hanged. All the time there has been 
watching this case, listening to every 
word of the evidence, a person who 
knows quite as much of it as the pris- 
oner himself—some one who, if it had 


“Not on 
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been possible, could have gone into the 
witness box and could very likely have 
induced the jury to have reduced the 
charge from murder to manslaughter. 
Never mind the reasons which made 
that man hold his tongue. Consider 
only the fact that he did hold his peace, 
believing in his heart that it was not 
possible, on the evidence which was 
submitted, for the man to be sentenced. 
As it happened, the case for the prose- 
cution was worked up with almost dia- 
bolical cleverness, and the prisoner was 
found guilty—guilty of murder. He 
was sentenced to be hanged. What can 
this person do to save his life? The 
trial is closed. It is too late for him 
to offer himself as a witness.” 

Hardaway nodded. “I understand,” 
he said. “The procedure is very sim- 
ple. He should go to the solicitors for 
the defense, and they will communicate 
with the home secretary.” 

“The case cannot be reopened?’ 
Deane asked. 

“No!” answered Hardaway, with a 
shake of the head. “Our criminal law 
has many anomalies. The only thing 
that could happen in the prisoner’s 
favor would be that if this favorable 
evidence were convincing enough, the 
prisoner might be granted a free par- 
don, and the facts made known through 
the press. Anything more I can tell 
you?” 

“Nothing,” Deane answered, rising. 
“Many thanks, old fellow. You have 
told me just what I want to know.” 

“Six-and-eightpence, please,” Harda- 
way remarked, holding out his hand, 

Jeane laughed, and shook his head. 
“T shan’t pay,” he declared. “You can 
run it in with the other account, or I'll 
stand you a dinner when and where you 
please—a dinner and a box at the Al- 
hambra, if you like.” 

Hardaway smiled. “We can’t run 
our office on such clients as you,” he re- 
marked, pressing the bell. 

“You should never try to fleece your 
friends,” Deane said. 

“Referring for one moment to the 
other affair——” began Hardaway. 

“Well?” 

“The only real chance of a reprieve 





that I can see,” Hardaway continued, 
“is on account of the fellow’s health. 
I believe he is really very much worse 
than he appears, and I fancy that if we 
had a medical examination it would give 
us at least a chance. The trouble is 
that he really seems quite indifferent. 
Are you thinking of trying to see him, 
Deane?” 

Deane shook his head. “No,” he 
said. “I am afraid I must not do that. 
There are reasons why I dare not let 
my name be associated in any way with 
this affair. They may come out later 
on, but just at present I would rather 
not tell even you what they are. By the 
bye, has any one representing the dead 
man turned up at all—I mean has any 
one claimed his effects ?” 

“No one,” the lawyer answered. 
“From what I can learn they are very 
insignificant.” 

Deane nodded. “Can I rely upon 
you,” he asked, “to let me know at once 
if any one should come forward to 
claim them?” 

“By all means,” Hardaway answered, 

Deane went out into the street, and 
stood there for a few moments, a little 
aimlessly. Then he called a cab and 
was driven to his offices, a great block 
of buildings like a bank, situated in a 
small court off Throgmorton Street. 
He passed through the outer offices 
slowly, asking several, questions, and 
shaking hands with one or two ac 
quaintances. When at last he reached 
the inner room, his own sanctum, he 
turned out his secretary ruthlessly, and 
locked the door. He sat in his leather 
chair in front of the open table, cov- 
ered with letters and books of refer- 
ence. It was before this table that he 
had built up the fortunes of the great 
corporation at whose head he was. He 
sat there now, erect in his chair, with 
his hands stretched out on the table be- 
fore him, amg, his eyes looking through 
the frosted “panes of glass opposite. 
Was there any compromise, he asked 
himself, any possible compromise? 
Again he was looking into the gloomy 
court. Again he saw the white face of 
the man who, so short a time ago, had 
sat in this very room, only a few feet 
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away, and had begged so hard for his 
chance! 

The whole scene came flashing back 
to Deane as he sat there. How mutch 
of blame, after all, was his? He had 
not suggested violence. He refused 
even to admit that it had entered into 
his head. Yet he had known what 
manner of men these two were! He 
had known, and their meeting had been 
all his making! Never in this world 
would he be able to escape from the re- 
sponsibility of it; never in this world 
would he be able to hear those awful 
words without a sense of real and per- 
sonal guilt: “And may the Lord have 
mercy upon your soul!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


The clerk who brought in the little 
slip of paper was both timid and apolo- 
getic. He felt himself between two 
fires. The young lady outside had been 
a little more than insistent. The man 
into whose presence he had come was 
one who never forgave a mistake. 

“You will pardon me, sir,” he said. 
“T hope that I have not done wrong. 
The young lady outside positively de- 
clined to go away until she had seen 
you. I thought that I had better at 
least bring you in her name. I remem- 
bered that a few weeks ago you saw a 
gentleman of the same name, although 
it was one of your busiest mornings.” 

Deane held out his hand, frowning. 
“A young lady,” he remarked shortly. 
“Well ?” 

He took the little slip of paper into 
his hands and read: Winifred Rowan. 
He looked up into the clerk’s impassive 
face, and back again at the slip of 
paper. “The young lady is waiting out- 
side?” he asked. 

“She is outside, sir,” the clerk an- 
swered. “I explained to her that you 
were not in the habit of seeing any 
callers except by appointment, and I 
begged her to write and fix a time, if 
she really had business with you. . She 
declared, however, that the matter was 
an urgent one. Mr. Sawday and I both 
heard what she had to say, sir, and we 


thought it best that I should bring you 
in her name.” 

Deane nodded slowly. “I dare say 
you were right, Gray,” he said. “Since 
the young lady is so persistent, you had 
better show her in. See that I am not 
disturbed again this afternoon, how- 
ever. I have a good deal to do.” 

The clerk departed with a great 
weight off his mind. It was obvious 
that he lrad done the right thing. He 
left the door ajar, and Deane sat with 
his hands clinching the sides of his lux- 
uriously padded writing chair. Wini- 
fred Rowan! It was a relative, then— 
most likely the sister of whom he had 
spoken, What was he to say or do? 
How much was he to admit? Perhaps 
she had brought him a message. Per- 
haps she could tell him the one thing 
which he was on fire to know. Wini- 
fred Rowan! Half unconsciously he 
uttered the name aloud. What sort of 
a woman would she be, or girl, or 
child? He had no knowledge of Rowan 
save as a fellow adventurer, a seeker 
after fortune in a strange land, a brave 
man, willing always to take his life into 
his hands if the goal were worthy. Per- 
haps it might be that she had been with 
him. Perhaps she was bringing a mes- 
sage. 

He heard the murmur of voices out- 
side. The door was pushed open. The 
clerk stood on one side. 

“This is the young lady, sir,’ he an- 
nounced, “‘“Miss Winifred Rowan.” 

Deane rose for a moment to his feet. 
The clerk, with a little deferential 
movement, closed the door and depart- 
ed. They were alone in the room to- 
gether. Deane, whose self-control was 
one of the personal characteristics 
which had counted for something in his 
rapid access to prosperity, felt a nerve- 
less exclamation break from his lips. 
The girl who came so slowly into the 
room seemed so perfectly to represent 
what Rowan himself might have be- 
come. She was an idealized likeness of 
the man by whose side he had fought 
and suffered and rejoiced, the man who, 
only a few weeks ago, had stood in her 
place and made his desperate appeal— 
an idealized likeness, perhaps, in more 
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ways than one. She was younger, and 
the stress of life had only lately set its 
mark upon her. She was fair, as he 
was fair, with gray-blue eyes, brown 
hair, and quivering lips, a figure slim 
and yet pliant, a manner, even in si- 
lence, appealing—enticing. Deane felt 
himself curiously moved at the sight of 
her. Then he remembered suddenly 
how great was his need of self-control. 
She was the sister of this man. who lay 
under the sentence of death. Perhaps 
she had come to plead for his help. He 
must be careful. All the time he must 
be careful! 

“You wish to see me?” he asked, a 
little brusquely. “I am Stirling Deane. 
Will you take a chair, and tell me, in as 
few words as you can, what you want?” 

She ignored his gesture of invita- 
tion. She came on until she had 
reached the table before which he was 
seated. Then she leaned across, and 
the light of her eyes, the very insistence 
of her presence, seemed like things 
from which no escape was possible. 

“Mr. Deane,” she said, “I am Basil 
Rowan’s sister.. I have come from the 
Old Bailey prison. I have come,” she 
added, with faltering voice, and a sud- 
den new terror in her face, “from the 
condemned cell.” 

Deane had a reserve stock of courage 
to draw upon, and he drew upon it 
freely. He looked at her with upraised 
eyebrows. “You have come to me,” he 
repeated. “Why r” 

“First of all, then,” she answered, 
“T will tell you why.” 

“T think,” he interrupted, “that you 
had better take a seat.” 

She seemed, inde “!f, in need of some 
support. She sank into the chair which 
he had indicated. It was close to his 
side, and yet placed so that the light 
which fell upon her face left him in the 
shadow. 

“You have come from your brother,” 
he said. “Do I understand that he sent 
you, that he knew you were coming to 
me?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “He told me 
to be sure that no one else knew, and 
never to mention your name, but I have 
come at his bidding.” 


“Very well,’ Deane said, “I shall be 
glad to hear your message.” 

“He gave me no explanation,” she 
said. “He allowed me to ask for none. 
He told me to come to you and say 
this. There is no one,” she asked, in a 
lower tone, looking nervously around, 
“who could possibly overhear us?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“He told me to say,” she continued, 
leaning forward, and with her eyes sud- 
denly a little distended, “that he had 
no difficulty in finding the man of 
whom you two had spoken—the man 
whom you used to call Bully Sinclair. 
He spent the evening with him, drank 
with him, went back to his hotel by in- 
vitation. Then he tried, very caretully, 
to open up negotiations. Sinclair be- 
came at once suspicious. He was very 
violent, and declined to discuss the mat- 
ter at all. He swore all the time that 
he had been robbed, and that he was 
going to have his revenge. My brother 
tried to reason with him, and in the end 
they quarreled. It was Sinclair who 
struck Basil. My brother only returned 
the blow. And then he told me to say 
that before he could search him, before 
he could search the room, he found that 
the man was dead.” 

“Anything else?” Deane asked. 

“He told me to say that any papers 
which the man, Sinclair, might have 
had must be in the room among his ef- 
fects, which have all been put together, 
and are still there, locked up, waiting 
for some one to come and claim them. 
He told me to say that he had done his 
best, and that whatever the conse- 
quences might be, he was ready to face 
them. If you cared to run risks, the 
number of the room at the Universal 
Hotel is twenty-seven. It is locked and 
guarded, but there might be ways. That 
is what he said.” 

Deane leaned a little forward across 
the table. “But of himself?” he de- 
manded, “Did he say nothing of him- 
self ?” 

She shook her head. “It is wonder- 
ful,” she said, “but he never thinks of 
himself. He is more composed, more 
cheerful, than when I bade him good 
night at Southampton, the day he left 
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home. He made me promise that I 
would tell you these things first, before 
I uttered a word on my own account. I 
have kept my promise. You under- 
stand what I have told you?” 

“Perfectly,” Deane answered. 

“Then I am going to speak to you 
now on my own account,” she said, 
raising her eyes to his. “Mr. Deane, I 
do not pretend to be a clever person, 
but one thing is perfectly clear to me. 
Basil entered into this adventure for 
your sake. Your name was never men- 
tioned in the trial, and they all seem to 
have believed that it was to rob Sin- 
clair, and for nothing else, that Basil 
went there that night. Mr. Deane, I 
don’t believe it. His quarrel with Sin- 
clair, and its awful termination, was an 
accident. You must come forward and 
say that he went there to serve you, and 
not for purposes of robbery. It is for 
you to save his life. You can do it, and 
he is my only brother.” ‘ 

Deane’s eyebrows came a little closer 
together. The girl who looked at him 
wondered no more at the hopeless way 
in which her brother had spoken of this 
man. His face was as though it were 
carved out of a stone. 

“Miss Rowan,” he said, “if there is 
anything which I can do for your 
brother, I will do it, for the sake of the 
days when we lived together, and when 
we were so near the very heart of life 
and death. But I tell you frankly that 
[ see very little chance of successful in- 
tervention on my part. It takes a good 
deal, in this country, to stay the arm of 
the law, and your brother has griev- 
ously offended against it.” 

She struck the table before which she 
sat with the palm of her hand. “If he 
did,” she cried, “it was for your sake! 
I am sure of it! He went to do your 
bidding, and you must save him!” 

“May I ask,” said Deane, “why you 
are so sure that he went to do my bid- 
ding ?” 

“Yes! Ask, if you will, and I will 
answer you. I know it because this 
was the real point of all his message to 
you. This was what I had to say. This 
is really why I have come. The docu- 
ment—the document, mind—he said no 


2 
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more, but he told me to make this very 
clear to you—the document is in a 
worn leather case, sewn inside the 
breast pocket of the coat Sinclair was 
wearing when he died.” 

Deane drew a little breath. “Young 
lady,” he said, “it seems to me that you 
have been unnecessarily prolix. Your 
brother sent you here to tell me this?” 

“Ves ? 

“He did not send you here,” Deane 
continued, “to beg for help, to waste 
my time in  purposeless recrimina- 
tions ?” 

“No,” she answered faintly. 

“He knew very well,” Deane contin- 
ued, “that no mortal man can help him. 
The trial is over and the case is lost. 
The only thing to work for now is a 
reprieve.” 

“But that is not what I want,” she 
interrupted. ‘He must be pardoned!” 

“That,” answered Deane, “is impos- 
sible. Neither I nor any one breathing 
can work miracles.” 

She leaned toward him with accus- 
ing eyes. “But it was you,” she de- 


clared, “it was you for whom he un- 


dertook this enterprise!” 

Deane shrugged his shoulders. “My 
dear young lady,” he said, “you are 
mistaken. I cannot explain to you yet 
the full significance of those various 
messages which you have brought me 
from your brother, but believe me, 
what he did, he did knowing well the 
risks he undertook, and without any 
thought or hope of aid from me if he 
should fail. I will be quite honest with 
you, if you like. I will tell you the 
exact truth. Your brother and Sinclair 
were once friends. Sinclair and I were 
always enemies. There was a little 
matter of business open between us, 
and I thought that your brother might 
very well arrange it. I had no idea of 
his quarreling with Sinclair. I did not 
encourage him to do so in any way.” 

“You sent him there,” she persisted 
doggedly. 

“I send messengers to every part of 
the world,” Deane answered, “but I do 
not incite-them to enter into murderous 
quarrels with the people whom they go 
to see. I will do what I can for your 
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brother, but it must be in my own 
way.” 
“You will be able at least to save him 


from—from 2 

Deane held out his hand. “Of 
course,” he answered. “You need not 
think about that. His health alone 
would be sufficient to put that out of 
the question. What I can do for him, I 
will. I promise you that.” 

The girl rose up, and held out her 
hands a little piteously. ‘Remember,” 
she begged, “I have no one else to go 
to, no other hope but in you. If I lose 
Basil, I shall be alone in the world!” 

The tears were in her eyes. Every 
line of her face, every feature, seemed 
to be pleading with him. Deane led her 
to the door himself. His tone was un- 
usually kind. 

“T will do my best,” he promised once 
more. 





CHAPTER X. 


The door had barely closed upon his 
visitor when Deane was back once more 
in the throes of business, answering 
questions, Ziving quotations, receiving 
offers. The telephone was reconnected, 
and rang out its impatient summons 
every few seconds. He signed half a 
dozen drafts, deputed an understudy 
to receive some of his visitors who 
were weary of waiting, and dictated 
several important letters. When once 
more the pressure had abated, and the 
telephone had ceased to ring, he leaned 
back in his chair with a little exclama- 
tion of relief. The visit of Rowan’s 
sister, and her passionate appeal, had 
unnerved him for a moment. He found 
himself trying to recall her last words, 
even at the moment when he realized 
that she was still in the room, sitting at 
a distant corner. 

“Miss Rowan!” he _ exclaimed. 
“Why, I thought that you had left!” 

“T went as far as the outer office,” 
she said apologetically, “and then I 
slipped back again. You were so busy 
that I did not like to interrupt.” 

Deane rose to his feet; he was a lit- 
tle cramped from long sitting. He low- 
ered the blind and turned on the elec- 
tric light, walking around the room, and 


casually touching the door to see that it 
was closely shut. “Then he came back 
to his place, and leaned over once more 
toward the girl. 

“Why have you come back?” he 
asked. 

“To ask you a question,’ she 
swered. 

“Well?” 

“Basil went on your behalf to see 
this man, Sinclair,” she said. “He had 
a commission from you, had he not, 
and he failed?” 

“Yes,” Deane said. ‘He failed!’ 

“It was to make an offer for some 
document, was it not?” 

Deane nodded. “Yes,” he said. “It 
was.” 

“You are doing your best for Basil,” 
she said, her voice trembling a little. 
“You paid for his defense, I know. 
You have promised that you will do all 
that you can, even now. I thought, per- 
haps, I inight be able to do something 
in return. Why couldn't I get this 
paper for you?” 

He looked at her steadily for several 
moments. “You could,” he answered, 
“if you had the pluck.” 

“Tell me how?” she asked. 

“You are his sister,” he said. “Pre- 
sumably you are interested in his de- 
fense. The details of the struggle be- 
tween those two are, of course, im- 
portant. It makes gll the difference 
between manslaughter and murder if a 
weight, for instance, be held _in the 
hand or thrown. You know the law- 
yers who defended him?” 

“Of course,” she answered. “Go on.” 

“If they apply to the proper authori- 
ties,” he continued, “they can obtain an 
order to reéxamine the apartments in 
the Universal Hotel in which the strug- 
gle took place. No doubt you also could 
find your way there. “Supposing I tell 
you the truth. Supposing I admit that 
your brother did take upon himself a 
desperate enterprise, and that that en- 
terprise was to recover from this man, 
Sinclair, by purchase or guile, or any 
means which suggested themselves to 
him, the pocketbook of which you have 
brought me news. Remember, I com- 
mit myself to nothing. I make no defi- 


an- 
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nite statement. I simply tell you that 
it may have been so.” 

“It was,” she said firmly. “You and 
I know that. Well?” 

“You are his sister,’ Deane said, 
“and you have exceptional facilities. If 
you could gain possession of that 
pocketbook, you would be doing me a 
service which I should find it hard in- 
deed to repay.” 

She rose to her feet. 
she said, “it shall be done. 
you that it shall be done.” 

For the first time, when he saw her 
standing up, and realized how frail a 
creature she really was, a wave of pity 
swept away his own predominant sense 
of self-interest. 

‘But you are not strong enough for 
such work as this,” he declared. “Bet- 
ter let things drift. I can take care of 
myself.” 

She shook her head. “I have made 
up my mind,” she said. “I am going 
to make my effort, whatever happens.” 

“You will remember,” he said, “that 
my name must never pass your lips. 
No, don’t look at me like that!’ he 
added quickly. “Don’t think of me as 
a coward or an utterly selfish person! 
I am here for what I represent. Wel- 
fare in this concern or business under- 
taking—call it what you like—doesn’t 
mean only ruin or wealth for me. There 
are hundreds of us, hundreds who are 
dependent upon the reins I hold. It 
isn’t for myself so much that I care. 
Try and believe that, will you?” 

She looked into his eyes. “I will,” 
she murmured. “I will believe every- 
thing, but you must save Basil.” 

“Whether you bring me the pocket- 
book or not,” he answered, “I shall as- 
suredly do all that a man can do for 
him.” 

For the rest of the day Stirling 
Jeane was his normal self. He trans- 
acted business with his usual acumen. 
He received his callers, and went 
through the ordinary routine of his po- 
sition with no indication of any mental 
disturbance. He had, indeed, little time 
to spare for thought. At half-past six 
he was whirled away westward in his 
electric brougham, changed his clothes, 


“Very well,” 
I promise 


dined hurriedly in his room, and at a 
quarter to nine was in the stalls of the 
St. James Theatre, sitting between Lady 
Olive and her mother. The mechanical 
part of the day’s arrangements he had 
found it easy enough to carry out, but 
to keep his thoughts engrossed upon his 
surroundings was a sheer impossibility. 
He was not even conscious when the 
curtain went down, until he found Lady 
Olive’s eyes fixed curiously upon him. 

“Stirling,” she said, “I don’t think I 
like you when you have been at the 
office all day. Tell me, what can there 
be about this money-making so engross- 
ing that you carry it about with you 
after you have finished your work, like 
a shadow?” 

He was at once duly apologetic. “My 
dear Olive,” he said, “if I was distrait 
for a moment, please forgive me. Con- 
sider. It is not my occupation alone 
which is engrossing. Supposing, for 
instance, that I were a politician. Don’t 
you think that I should be better em- 
ployed in thinking over an impending 
crisis than in listening to an exceed- 
ingly dull play?” 

“Perhaps,” she admitted, “but crises 
do not occur in political affairs every 
day. I might even be vain enough to 
suggest another and a simpler means 
of escape from your boredom.” 

“I am very justly rebuked,” he ad- 
mitted, holding her fingers for a mo- 
ment, “only you must remember that it 
is new for me to have so delightful a 
means of escape ready by my side. Give 
me a little time to realize my good for- 
tune.”’ 

“So long as it doesn’t become a 
habit,” she murmured. “I am sure I 
am not exacting, but I should hate to 
feel that you were always so engrossed 
ir. your thoughts that you did not even 
realize whom you were sitting next.” 

He touched her fingers once more, 
and his pressure was gently returned. 
Then, as if conscious that she had been 
a littke more than ordinarily compla- 
cent, she withdrew her hand, and lean- 
ing over began to talk with her mother 
about some people whom Deane knew 
nothing of. A man from_ behind 


touched him on the shoulder. He 
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looked up quickly and _ recognized 
Hardaway. 

“Come and have a cigarette,” the law- 

er said. “It is a quarter of an hour’s 
interval, and I should like to have a 
word with you.” 

Deane excused himself to his com- 
panions, and joined his friend in the 
foyer. “Well?” he asked tersely. 

Hardaway toyed with a cigarette 
case, and glanced quietly around. He 
was tall and thin, clean shaven, with 
hard, pronounced features, and sunken 
eyes, gray hair parted in the middle, 
and a single eyeglass suspended around 
his neck by a narrow, black ribbon. He 
looked exactly what he was—a crim- 
inal lawyer. 

“T wanted to have a word with you, 
Deane,” he said, “about this Rowan 
case.” 

Deane nodded. 
fresh?” he asked. 

“Nothing particular,” the lawyer an- 
swered. ‘Come upstairs for a mo- 
ment.” 

They found a corner of the refresh- 
ment room where no one else was 
within hearing. Deane lit his cigarette 
with perfectly steady fingers. There 
was nothing in his face to indicate the 
fierce anxiety which was consuming 
him. 

“With reference to that case,” his 
companion commenced, “the facts were 
all so simple that there was no need for 
the prosecution to consider any other 
motive than the obvious one of at- 
tempted robbery. Therefore, no very 
searching investigation has been made 
into the dead man’s papers. Yester- 
day afternoon, it occurred to me to 
look them through once more, in case 
anything had been overlooked. I came 
across a clumsy sort of document pur- 
porting to be the deeds of a gold mine. 
I should not have taken any particular 
notice of it but for the title of the 
mine.” 

“Well?” 

“It was the Little Anna Gold Mine,” 
Hardaway continued. “These deeds 
stated that Sinclair himself was the 
sole owner.” 

“A very extraordinary document,” 


“Is there anything 











Deane remarked. “I suppose you 
couldn’t manage things so that I could 
have a look at it?” 

“It would be quite impossible,” the 
lawyer answered. “Mine was, of 
course, a privileged inspection, and I 
am going beyond my duty in mention- 
ing this affair to you. It certainly did 
seem very singular.” 

“Especially,” Deane remarked, with 
a faint, hard smile, “since you are in a 
position to know that I have paid for 
the defense of the prisoner.” 

“It is not my business to connect such 
facts,” the lawyer remarked. 

“Some one will appear upon the 
scene sooner or later, of course,” Deane 
said, “and claim this man’s effects.” 

“Naturally,” Hardaway answered, 
“although, except for this rather re- 
markable document, they do not seem 
to have been very valuable.” 

“If you should hear of any one,” said 
Deane, “I should be glad if you would 
let me know without a second’s delay.” 

“T will do so,” the lawyer promised. 

The bell tinkled. The men at the bar 
finished their drinks, threw away their 
cigarettes, and hurried off. Deane and 
his companion rose to their feet. 

“Hardaway,” Deane said, “some of 
the papers are talking about a reprieve 
for this man, Rowan. Will it come to 
anything, do you think?” * 

“I do not know,” ,the lawyer an- 
swered cautiously. 

They moved along the passage lead- 
ing down to the stalls. Deane held his 
companion back. 

“Listen, Hardaway,” he said, “TI 
speak to you as one speaks to the dead, 
because you know the secrets of your 
profession, and because I trust you. Is 
there any way in which a man of great 
wealth, who had the command of 
money, say, up to fifty thousand pounds 
—is there any way in which such a 
man could help toward obtaining a 
reprieve?” 

Hardaway hesitated for a moment. 
“Of course,” he admitted, “influence is 
always a useful thing. Those who have 
the ruling of these matters are some- 
times hesitating between two minds. A 
very straw might turn the balance.” 
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Deane nodded his head. He looked 
for a moment behind. His hand rested 
upon the curtain which led into the 
stalls. There was not a soul in sight. 
The play had recommenced. 

“Hardaway,” he said, “I will give 
fifty thousand pounds, if necessary, to 
have that man reprieved. The verdict 
should have been one of manslaughter. 
I am convinced of that. I was in court. 
I heard the sentence. I saw Rowan’s 
face. I saw the judge put on the black 
cap, and I heard those hateful words. 
Up to fifty thousand pounds, mind, 
Hardaway, and I shan’t have your bill 
of costs taxed.” 


Lady Olive was almost petulant. 
“What a time you have been, Stirling!” 
she said. 

“Do forgive me,” he begged. “I met 
a man outside who kept me gossiping 
about trifles. Tell me, do you think we 
can persuade your mother to come out 
to supper ?” 

“We've nowhere else to go,” Lady 
Olive answered. “Do see if you can 
talk her into it. It would be very 
pleasant.” 

“T’'ll try,” he promised. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A morning paper, apparently in lack 
of a new sensation, suddenly took up 


the cause of Basil Rowan. An evening 
paper, conducted under the same aus- 
pices, promptly followed suit. This was 
a case, they both declared, of obvious 
manslaughter. The evidence clearly 
pointed to a quarrel between the two 
men, A prominent criminal lawyer al- 
lowed his name to be associated with 
what rapidly grew to be an agitation, 
Petitions began to appear. The home 
secretary was bombarded with docu- 
ments. Everywhere people were say- 
ing that the man should never have 
been put on his trial for murder. The 
jury had been confused by their instruc- 
tions. It was a case of manslaughter, 
pure and simple. 

Three days after her first visit, Wini- 
fred Rowan sat once more in Deane’s 


office. There were lines underneath her 
eyes. She seemed to have become thin- 
ner and more fragile. Deane himself, 
save that he was a trifle paler, was un- 
changed; carefully dressed, as usual, 
and with unruffled demeanor. He sat 
in his accustomed place, and guided the 
destinies of those great affairs which 
lay under his control. For the moment 
he had relaxed. He was doing his best 
to console the girl who had come to him 
in a sudden whirl of terror. 

“My dear Miss Rowan,” he said, “I 
have certain intelligence from my 
friends. I have gone to great lengths 
in this matter, and I can assure you 
that there is not the slightest doubt 
about a reprieve being forthcoming.” 

She glanced at the calendar. “But 
think,” she said, “already for three days 
he has lain there, sentenced to death. 
Think of what he must be suffering. 
Oh, it is horrible! It isn’t only death,” 
she cried. “Think of the manner of it 
—the hideous disgrace, the cruel, cold 
ugliness of it. Oh, if it should 
come 

He held out his hand. 
the verge of hysteria. 
come,” he declared firmly. 
promised you that.” 

“If they are going to reprieve him,” 
she continued, “why do they let him 
suffer these agonies? Why do they not 
tel! him so at once? I saw him this 
morning. He says nothing. He is as 
brave as a man can be, but his eyes 
are awful, and when he tries to speak 
his voice dies away. Oh, Mr. Deane, 
do something! Oh, do something!’ 

She laid her hands suddenly upon his 
shoulders. He took them gently in his. 

“My dear Miss Rowan, I am doing 
everything that man can do. Believe 
me that I am. I only wish that your 
brother had done as he threatened, and 
walked into the river, before he came 
to me.” 

She went away at last. Deane lay 
back in his chair, feeling absolutely 
unfit for work. Twice he laid his hand 
upon the telephone, and twice he with- 
drew it. Then he turned to his secre- 
tary, who had just entered the room. 

“Get Mr. Hardaway upon the tele- 


She was on 
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“IT have 
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phone,” he directed. “I want to speak 
to him.” 

In a few moments the bell of the in- 
strument by his side tinkled. He put 
the receiver to his ear. 

“Is that Hardaway?” he asked. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“This is Stirling Deane. You remem- 
ber the subject of our conversation the 
other night at the theatre? I am refer- 
ring now to the matter of documents of 
which you spoke.” 

“I remember,’ Hardaway answered. 

“In whose possession are those docu- 
ments at the present moment?” Deane 
asked. 

“In whose possession,” Hardaway 
repeated. “Do you mean 

“T mean have they been sent to Scot- 
land Yard, or are they still in that 
locked-up room at the Universal 
Hotel ?” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then 
Hardaway answered. “To the best of 
my belief,” he said, “they are still in 
the room at the hotel. They may be re- 
moved to Scotland Yard at any time, 
though.” 

“No one has yet claimed Sinclair's 
effects, then?” asked Deane. 

“No one,” was the answer. 

Deane was on the point of ringing 
off, but Hardaway suddenly put a ques- 
tion to him. “Shall you be in your 
office for ten minutes, Mr. Deane?” 

“For longer than that,” Deane an- 
swered. 

“IT am coming around,” the lawyer 
said. “I hope you can spare me a mo- 
ment.” 

Deane set down the telephone with 
a frown. Perhaps his question had 
been a clumsy one, or was Hardaway 
already suspicious? He welcomed the 
lawyer, when he arrived, a little coldly. 

“Five minutes, please,” he said. “I 
have a large mail to go through, and 
an early dinner party to-night.” 

The Jawyer nodded. “I don’t want 
to detain you, Deane,” he said. ‘Send 
your secretary away for a moment, 
there’s a good fellow. What I have to 





say can be said in half a dozen words if 
we are alone.” 
Deane pointed to the door. 


“One 











moment, if you please, Ellison,” he 
said. “Get everything ready for me 
that you can.” 

The two men were alone. Harda- 
way, who had not taken a seat, deliber- 
ately drew off his glove, and tapped the 
table with his finger tips. 

“Deane,” he said, “have you any idea 
of paying a visit to the Universal 
Hotel ?” 

Deane met him on his own ground, 
coolly, and with perfect self-possession. 
“T have not made up my mind,” he said. 
“It might be worth it.” 

“I wouldn’t,” the lawyer said. 
“There’s nothing haphazard about the 
way these things are conducted. 
There’s a detective watching number 
twenty-seven day and night.” 

“Tt occurred to me,” Deane remarked, 
“that as there is no mystery about this 
affair, Scotland Yard would not have 
thought that necessary.” 

“It is as I have told you,” said Hard- 
away. “At any time after to-morrow, 
the man’s clothing and documents, and 
everything belonging to him, will be re- 
moved, unless they are claimed. Until 
they are claimed, they are watched. It 
wouldn’t do, Deane, for a man in your 
position to be seen in this place, espe- 
cially when one of those papers bears 
the name of your mine, and Sinclair has 
just been murdered by a man for whose 
defense you have paid.” 

“That's plain speakifg,” Deane re- 
marked. 

“It’s what I came to say,” Hardaway 


answered. “Don’t do it, Deane. We 
are not in Africa, you know. Your 
methods were splendid there. They 


might spell ruin here. Good night.” 

“The reprieve?” Deane asked. 

“A certainty,” Hardaway answered, 
looking back from the door. “It may 
be a week before it is issued, but it is 
a certainty all the same.” 

Deane sat in his chair, looking 
through the dusty window out into the 
court—a dull vista enough, and unin- 
spiring. Of the lawyer’s words he took 
little enough notice. The reprieve 
would come, of that he was certain, but 
nevertheless he was beginning to feel 
the severity of the strain. He was a 
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man who would have been kind-hearted 
but for the continual pressure of busi- 
ness obligations. He was a_ great 
schemer, a man of imagination, and a 
trilliant financier. There had been lit- 
tle room in his life for the gentler side 
of his nature to develop. Yet it had 
been a genuine horror which he had 
felt, which he had carried about with 
him since the day he had visited the 
court and looked into Rowan’s white 
face, and heard those awful words of 
condemnation amid a silence intense, 
unnatural, hideous. It was a memory 
from which he could not easily rid him- 
self, a memory which had penetrated 
even that splendid armor of indiffer- 
ence in which the man of toil and 
thought gradually encases himself. The 
girl’s white face, too, and her plaintive 
eyes, had touched his heart. He felt 
that this period of suspense was grow- 
ing almost unendurable. 

His secretary entered the room 
quietly. “Did you wish me to make any 
arrangements, sir,” he asked, “for the 
journey to Scotland?” 

Deane looked at him for a moment as 
a man without understanding. Then he 
suddenly remembered that to-morrow 
was the day on which he was to leave 
London to join the Nunneleys’ house 
party. 

“T am not sure, Ellison,” he said 
doubtfully. “I will let you know in a 
few minutes.” 

Once more he was alone. More im- 
possible, even, than the grim monotony 
of the days in town seemed the thought 
of that prim country house, with its 
well-ordered days, its fashionable, easy- 
going crowd of people. He suddenly 
lost heart as he thought of Lady Olive 
and the prosecution of his well-ordered 
courtship. These things, for the mo- 
ment, he felt were impossible. He 
wrote out a telegram and sent for a 
Bradshaw. The next day he disap- 
peared from London. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Twenty-four hours later, Deane 
walked upon a wilderness of marshy 
sands, glittering here and there with the 
Stain of the sea, blue in places with the 


delicate flush of sea lavender. In the 
background, a village of red-tiled roofs. 
Before him, an empty sea. Behind and 
around, nothing but this stretch of bare, 
fiat country, empty even of the sea until 
the tide should come and thrust its long 
arms of glittering silver up into the 
heart of the land. A few wandering 
gulls screamed overhead. From inland, 
a great silence. Here, too, the sea, 
flowing in upon the level sands, was 
quiet and noiseless. 

Deane felt every nerve of his body 
at rest. He realized to the full the mar- 
velous joy of solitude. All the strain 
of those last few days seemed to have 
fallen away. He looked back upon that 
passionate chapter of his life as a 
stranger might look back upon re- 
corded happenings. The tragedy of 
Basil Rowan, condemned to death amid 
the awful silence of that spellbound 
court, sitting now in his cell with his 
head turned toward the door, passing 
through long hours of torture waiting 
for the reprieve which might never 
come, appealed to him now only as it 
might appeal to a million others who 
read the newspapers. He was almost 
able to forget that it was he, in a meas- 
ure, who was responsible for that epi- 
sode. He was able, even, to forget the 
tragical side of Winifred Rowan’s vis- 
its; to remember only her gentle, ap- 
pealing ways, her passionate pleading, 
her gratitude, tempered still with anxi- 
ety, which had triumphed at their last 
interview over the repugnance which 
she had at first plainly shown toward 
him. 

All these doings and happenings were 
of another world. Here, trouble and 
anxiety were like the noxious play- 
things of a race of children. The sea 
that rippled in so softly on to the firm 
sands remained untroubled. The sea- 
gulls wheeling above his head in lazy 
content filled the air with their soothing 
cries. Everywhere the sunshine lay 
about the sea-stained places. The green 
marshes sparkled like emeralds. The 
vet seaweed, lying about in little heaps, 
seemed struggling to express new sub- 
tleties of color. Down one of the 
reaches came a brown-sailed fishing 
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boat, steered by a man who lay at full 
length upon the deck, his head upon a 
coil of rope, one hand only grasping 
the tiller. A few cows were standing 
about in the drier part of the marshes, 
swinging their tails, and moving slowly 
from one to another of the little plots 
of the herbage. The very smoke 
from those red-tiled cottages went 
straight to Heaven, unruffied by even 
the faintest of breezes. 

To Deane it seemed that he had 
found an idyl of still life, and with a 
strong instinct of relief, he felt the de- 
sire for sleep, so long denied him, creep- 
ing over his hot eyes. The drowsiness 
of the place numbed his senses. The 
pain ceased. He was content to forget. 
He threw himself upon the sands, with 
his back to a sandy knoll covered with 
weedy green grass, and with the mur- 
mur of the sea in his ears, he slept. 


Deane was awakened by a light 
touch upon his arm. He sat up, and 
was aware of a girl bending over him. 

“T am sorry to disturb you,” she said, 
“but if you sit there for another five 
minutes, you will be very wet.” 

The tide was already within a few 
feet of them. Deane realized the posi- 
tion and struggled to his feet. 

“It was very kind of you to wake 
me,” he said. ‘I have come down here 
for a rest, and I suppose I was entering 
into the programme a little too thor- 
oughly. After London, the sea air is 
just a little strong.” 

She looked at him with interest, and 
he returned the gaze. She was tall— 
almost as tall as he was himself—slim, 
with dark eyes, heavy eyebrows, and 
complexion burnt brown by exposure 
to all sorts of weathers. She wore plain 
tweed clothes, in the cut of which his 
critical eye quickly detected the village 
tailor. Yet there was something about 
her appearance which seemed to re- 
move her definitely from behind the 
pale of rusticity. Her eyes were long, 
and a little narrow; her eyelids heavy, 
her mouth had a discontented turn at 
the corners, her whole expression was a 
trifle sullen. He was not in the least 
prepared for the change in her face 
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when her forehead suddenly relaxed, 
the corners of her mouth softened, and 
her lips parted in a dazzling smile. 

“You are a Londoner?” she asked 
simply. 

“Very much so, I am afraid.” 

“Afraid?” she repeated incredu- 
lously. 

“Why not?” he asked. “I am one of 
the slaves of the world, a man who sits 
in his office and toils, year in and year 
out. We're caught in the Golden Web, 
you see. The time comes,” he contin- 
ued, “when we find our way into a lit- 
tle corner of the earth like this, and 
one realizes the gigantic folly of it.” 

“Your point of view is interesting, 
but unconvincing,” she said. 

“Why unconvincing ?” 

“Have you ever thought of the mat- 
ter from the other point of view?” she 
asked him. ‘Thought about those poor 
people, for instance, who have to live 
in a corner of the world like this, al- 
ways? All these things, which rest and 
soothe you here, are beautiful by sheer 
force of contrast. For a few days— 
a week or so, perhaps—the contempla- 
tion of them would be restful. You 
would lie about on the sands and in the 
sunshine, and believe that you had 
found Paradise. And then I think that 
you would begin to get just a little dis- 
contented. The sun doesn’t always 
shine here, you know, and when the sun 
doesn't shine, all the IXnd is colorless. 
The sea is gray and ugly, the marshes 
are flat and dreary, the wind, even in 
the summer time, is cold.” 

He looked at her with interest. She 
had turned inland, walking very slowly, 
and he, somehow or other, found him- 
self by her side, her self-invited com- 
panion. 

“That is rather a pathetic picture,” 
he said. “Anyhow, the solitude re- 
mains, and when one has lived with the 
roar in one’s brain, year in and year 
out, the solitude itself is marvelous.” 

“And when one has lived,” she said, 
“with the solitude always on one’s 
nerves, lying about one’s senses, as 
though one were the only live thing in 
a dead and forgotten world, don’t you 
think that one may long for the roar, 
















































































even as you have come here longing for 
the solitude?” 

“We apparently represent the oppo- 

site poles,” he remarked lightly. “Tell 
me, do you live here? I presume, from 
the fecling with which you speak, that 
you are a native.” 
“ “J have lived here for nine years,” 
she answered. “I live in a small house, 
which you can see just behind the vil- 
lage there. It is very tiny, but very 
pretty to look at. I have lived there 
with an aunt, who was a farmer's 
daughter, and is very domestic, and an 
uncle, who was inval‘led early in life 
from the Indian Civil Service, and who 
has done nothing but play golf and fish 
and study his constitution for the last 
fifteen years.” 

“You don’t travel much, then?” 

“T have not been out of this county,” 
she answered, “‘since I first set foot in 
it nine years ago. I had almost given 
up all hope of ever leaving it, until,” 
she added, with a little sigh of content, 
“a few weeks ago.” 

He nodded sympathetically. “You 
are going to travel at last, then?” he 
asked. 

“T hope so,” she said. “I have an 
uncle come home from abroad, who, I 
believe, is very rich. He wrote to me 
the day he landed, saying that he was 
going to send for me to pay him a visit. 
I am expecting to hear from him now, 
any day.” 

“He is in London?” 

“In London!” with a little sigh. 
“Fancy,” she went on, turning toward 
him, “I have never been in London! 
Just say that to yourself, and imagine 
what it means. The biggest town I 
have ever seen is King’s Lynn. Have 
you ever been to King’s Lynn?” 

He shook his head. “I am afraid 
not.” 

“Then you can’t understand,” she 
said. “I couldn’t make you understand 
what it means to me to think that very 
soon I shall have a glimpse, at any rate, 
into the world. If I had met you three 
weeks ago, probably I shouldn’t have 
dreamed of waking you up. I should 
have let you get wet and then laughed 
at you. If you had ventured to speak 
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to me, I should probably have stuck my 
nose in the air and walked away. You 
see how mellowing an influence even 
the possibility of escape is.” 

“What a disagreeable young person 
you must have been!” he remarked. 

She nodded. They were walking 
side by side now on the top of a tall 
dike. On their left-hand side was the 
creek which flowed into the village 
from the sea. 

“That is precisely my reputation,” 
she declared. “My aunt detests me. 
My uncle is always irritable because I 
can beat him at golf. He is out playing 
over there now,” she remarked, with a 
wave of her hand toward the farthest 
stretch of the marshes. “Do you play 
golf?” 

Deane admitted that he did not. 

“You came here, then, only to rest?” 
she said. 

“Only to rest,” he answered. 

“Where are you staying?” 

He turned around and pointed to the 
square stone tower which stood on the 
edge of the sea. “I am stopping there,” 
he answered, “the old Coastguards’ 
Tower they call it, I believe. It is the 
queerest habitation I have ever been 
in. 

“You wonderful person!” she de- 
clared. “How ever did you get old 
Pegg and his wife to clear out?” 

“T paid them well,” he answered. “At 
least, I didn’t do it myself. My serv- 
ant comes from these parts, and he told 
me about the place and arranged every- 
thing. I am hoping to be able to buy 
it.” 

There was, as he had remarked from 
the first, not .the slightest reticence 
about her. “She had almost the frank- 
ness of a child. 

“You have a servant?” she asked, 
looking at him with renewed interest. 
*Do you mean that he is there with you 
now ?” 

Deane nodded. “I could scarcely be 
expected to cook for myself, could I?” 
he inquired. ‘He completes my estab- 
lishment.” 

“T suppose,” she said, “you are a rich 
man,” 

Deane 


shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Wealth,” he remarked, “is a relative 
thing.” 

“Oh! I don’t understand those fine 
sayings!” she declared, a little impetu- 
ously. “I only know that to have 
money is grand, is wonderful. I would 
give anything in the world to be rich, 
to have money to spend as I wanted to 
spend it, and clothes, and jewels, and 
all the delightful little things of life, to 
go where I wanted, live as I wished, 
buy the things I wanted to buy. There’s 
something hideous about being a 
pauper.” 

He looked at her curiously. She was 
certainly, for all her frankness, a new 
type. Her frankness was more the 
frankness of a child than the out- 
spokenness of gaucherie. 

“Some day,” he said, “you may prob- 
ably have your wish. There is your 
uncle, for instance.” 

She nodded. “It is my one hope,” 
she said, “my one hope. I go to meet 
the postman every morning. It is three 
weeks since he wrote and said that he 
was going to send for me. You don't 
think he would change his mind?” she 
asked, turning suddenly toward him 
with almost tragic intensity. 

“Very unlikely, I should say,” he an- 
swered, “Has he any other relatives?” 

“None,” she answered. “Even my 
uncle and aunt with whom I live here 
are not relatives of his. You see, he 
was my father’s brother. Mr. Sarsby 
was my mother’s brother.” 

“It is Mr. and Mrs. Sarsby with 
whom you live?” he remarked. 

She nodded. “Yes. And my name 
is Sinclair,” she said, “Ruby Sinclair.” 

He stopped short for a minute in the 
middle of the dike path. She was 
walking a little ahead, and missing him 
in a few moments, turned around. He 
was standing like a man turned to 
stone. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 
“Are you tired, or aren’t you well?” 

He recovered himself with a little 
effort. “It is all right,” he said. “You 
know, I told you I’d come down here to 
recoup a little. I get nervous attacks. 
I was suddenly giddy then.” 

She came back. Her face was once 
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more softened in its expression of 
kindly concern. “Would you like to 
take my arm?” she asked, a little tim- 
idly. ‘‘We are close to the cottage 
now. Perhaps you would like to come 
in and sit down. My aunt would be 
glad to see you.” 

“No,” he said. “Let us rest here for 
a moment.” 

They sat down on the edge of the 
high, grassy bank. He tortured him- 
self, gazing into her face, trying to find 
some likeness between her and the mur- 
dered man. There was none, he told 
himself—none. The name was a com- 
mon one—one of the commonest. It 
was ridiculous to connect this girl in 
any way with the tragedy under whose 
shadow he had passed. Yet he felt his 
fingers nervously clutching the bank 
upon which they were sitting. The sea- 
gulls still wheeled their way across his 
head. The tide was flowing softly up 
into the creek below them. A fishing 
boat came gliding by. A lark rose al- 
most from their feet, and was singing 
just above their heads. Everywhere 
around were peace and quiet. It was 
the same land in which he had found 
content only a few hours ago, yet it 
seemed to him that already the shadow 
had come. 

It was she who rose first. She shook 
out her skirts a little reluctantly, and 
turned toward the village, saying: “I 
am sorry, but I must go. Meals at our 
house are the one thing more certain 
than the rising of the sun. We lunch 
at one, and it is ten minutes to. Do you 
feel well enough to get back, or will 
you come on with me?” 

“T will go back,” he said. “I won- 
der,” he continued, “what are you going 
to do this afternoon ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “There 
is nothing,” she answered. “Come out 
here, I suppose, and pray that I may 
have a letter to-morrow morning.” 

“Be unconventional,” he begged. 
“Take pity upon an invalid, and come 
and have tea with me.” 

“T’d love to,” she answered, “if I can 
get away. About half-past four?” 

“Yes,” said he. “I shall ke waiting 
for you.” 











“Don’t come to meet me,” she begged. 
“Not that it matters, of course, only if 


uncle knew that you were staying there, | 


and that you came from London, and 
that I had talked to you, he would want 
to come and call. He is one of those 
fussy people who like to hear them- 
selves talk, and to make acquaintances. 
It’s all very well for you to shiver,” she 
added, with a smile, ‘‘but I have to live 
with him.” 

With a laugh he said: “T’ll hide until 
I see you actually before the door. You 
will come, though ?” 

“T’ll come,” she promised, turnin 
away with a little wave of the hand. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


After all, the element of unconven- 
tionality was absent from Deane’s tea 
party. About four o'clock, looking 
landward from a little sandy knoll just 
in front of his strange abode, he saw 
two figures coming along the dike path. 
A few minutes later Ruby Sinclair and 
her companion came across the last 
little strip of shingle, and approached 
the spot where Deane was waiting for 
them. 

“My uncle would like to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Deane,” she said. 

Deane held out his hand and wel- 
comed his visitor—a small, fussy-look- 
ing little man with a gray mustache, 
and a somewhat awkward air of being 
at his ease. He wore a tweed knicker- 
bocker suit—very old-fashioned, and of 
local make—a flannel collar, and an ill- 
chosen tie. He shook hands with his 
host in a perfunctory sort of manner. 

“Thought I must just look you up,” 
he explained, “living out here. Such a 
lonely spot, too! You are going to 
play golf, of course?” 

Deane shook his head. “I never 
play,” he answered. ‘I have come here 
to rest.” 

To rest! The word seemed a strange 
one to the fussy little man, who was 
already taking stock of his surround- 
ings. Photographs in silver frames, a 
pile of books—all new—a gun and fish- 
ing rod, and other such belongings—all, 
naturally, the best of their sort! 
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“Well, but you must do something,” 
Mr. Sarsby remarked. “You cannot sit 
here all day and look at the sea—like 
the fishermen,” he continued, with a lit- 
tle laugh. “A very lazy lot—our fisher- 
men,” he went on. “Never go out if 
there’s a ripple on the sea.” 

Deane nodded. “The tides,” he re- 
marked, ‘“‘are rather treacherous.” 

The servant brought in tea and a 
great dish of strawberries, at‘which Mr. 
Sarsby gazed in amazement and ex- 
claimed: 

“Strawberries! Why, we don’t be- 
gin to think about them for another six 
weeks !” 

“Is that so?” answered Deane care- 
lessly. “I never know anything about 
seasons, and my man is doing the cater- 
ing. Miss Sinclair, you must make the 
tea for us. I am afraid our methods 
are a little crude, but, you see, we are 
trying to get along without any women 
servants.” 

Mr. Sarsby was a little abashed. He 
had seldom sat down to a table covered 
by a cloth of such fine linen, and he 
had certainly never been waited upon, 
of late years, by a manservant. His 
little eyes roved inquisitively around. 
“You come from London, sir, my niece 
tells me,” he remarked. 

“From London,” Deane rejoined. 

“A wonderful place!” Mr. Sarsby 
said, with a sigh. “Since I retired, un- 
fortunately, I have had to drop out of 
life altogether.” 

“Your health?” Deane suggested. 

“My health, and my _ ridiculously 
small pension,” Mr. Sarsby answered. 
“T can’t make out what the country is 
coming to. Years ago, pensions were 
altogether on a different scale. To-day, 
it seems to me that every government is 
always trying to shirk its obligations to 
those who go out and help to build up 
the empire.” 

This was Mr. Sarsby’s favorite little 
speech, which he made regularly sev- 
eral times a week in the village, and 
once a year at a club dinner. Deane 
received it in sympathetic silence. 

“Tell me how you spend your time, 
Miss Sinclair?” he asked. “You play 
golf, I think you told me.” 
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“Oh, I do all the obvious things one 
has to do, living in such a place,” she 
said. “I swim and I fish, I play golf 
and tennis when I can get any, and I 
sail a boat when I can borrow one. 
Those things are all sport to you, I 
suppose. When they become not a part 
of your life, but the whole of it, they 
are a dreary sort of pursuits.” 

“My niece is seldom satisfied,’ Mr. 
Sarsby said sharply. 

“Why should I be?” she asked. 
“You, at least, have had your day. You 
have seen something of life, in how- 
ever small a circle. I haven’t! I dare 
say, after twenty years away, I might 
be content with these things. Life for 
you is simply a satisfactory thing or 
not, according to whether you have 
beaten Colonel Forsitt or whether he 
has beaten you; whether you are heel- 
ing your mashie shots or laying them 
dead, holing your putts or leaving them 
short. You see, I haven’t quite come to 
the stage when I find these things suffi- 
cient.” 

“At any rate,” Mr. Sarsby remarked, 
with what he imagined was a dignified 
air, “there is no need to take a stranger 
into your confidence. Mr. Deane is 
scarcely interested.” 

“On the contrary,” Deane answered, 
with a little bow. “But I thought you 
told me, Miss Sinclair, that you were 
probably leaving us before long.” 

“Oh, I hope so!” she replied. “My 
uncle was not a man to break his prom- 
ise, and he did promise. I am expect- 
ing to hear now, every day.” 

After tea they wandered out on to 
the little stretch of sandy shingle which 
alone separated the cottage from the 
sea. The girl had walked on a little 
ahead, and Deane laid his hand for a 
moment upon her uncle’s shoulder. 

“Mr. Sarsby,” he said, “did I under- 
stand that the name of your niece’s 
uncle was Sinclair—the same as her 
own?” 

Mr. Sarsby nodded. 
said, “Richard Sinclair. 
father’s brother, you see—a queer, 
wandering sort of fish. However, he 
certainly did write the girl, a few weeks 


“Yes, sir,” he 
He was her 





ago, saying that he was back in Eng- 
land, and hoped to realize a large sum 
of money on some of his investments, 
and promised to send for her to come 
up to town. Since then, we have heard 
nothing from him.” 

“Do you read the papers, Mr. Sars- 
by ?” Deane asked. 

“T read the Times for an hour every 
afternoon between five and six,” Mr. 
Sarsby admitted. “I have a special ar- 
rangement with Mr. Foulds, the vicar, 
which enables me to do this—a special 
arrangement!” he concluded, with a lit- 
tle gurgle of satisfaction. “Our vicar, 
by the bye, Mr. Deane, is a highly intel- 
ligent man. He will doubtless be com- 
ing across to see you.” 

“IT am here for so short a time,” 
Deane said. “It is very kind of people, 
but, really, it is scarcely worth their 
while to trouble to come to see me. I 
am going on to Scotland in a few days. 
It is only that I was a little run down, 
and scarcely felt up to a large house 
party, that I came here first.” 

“You are one of those fortunate 
people, I see,” Mr. Sarsby remarked, 
a little enviously, “who mix in the 
world.” 

Deane shrugged his shoulders. “More 
or less, I suppose,” he admitted. “But 
I was asking you whether you read the 
papers. I did so for an object. I won- 
der whether you have goticed the de- 
tails of a very sordid murder that was 
committed in a London hotel a short 
time ago?” 

“T never read of such things, sir,” 
Mr. Sarsby declared. “They do not 
interest me. f£ read the political news 
and the foreign intelligence. Anything 
that pertains to India, also, naturally 
claims my attention. I have always con- 
tended,” he continued, “that a golf col- 
umn in the Times, say, twice a weck, 
would be much appreciated. We who 
study the game from the scientific point 
of view, would like to see the attitude 
the Times would take on certain mat- 
ters. For instance, I myself i 

“Pardon my interrupting you, Mr. 
Sarsby,” Deane said, with his eyes upon 
the returning figure of the girl, “but I 
was speaking about this murder. Cu- 














riously enough, the unfortunate man 
was named Sinclair, and he had just re- 
turned from abroad.” 

Mr. Sarsby slowly opened his mouth. 
Looking up at his companion blankly, 
“You don’t for a moment imagine,” he 
began, “that there could be any connec- 
tion between this person and Ruby’s 
uncle ?” 

“IT haven’t any idea,” Deane an- 
swered, “but when she mentioned his 
name, and told me that he had just 
come back from Africa, and that she 
had been waiting for a letter which did 
not come, it certainly occurred to me to 
be rather in the nature of a coinci- 
dence.” 

“Have you a paper?” Mr. Sarsby 
asked hurriedly. 

Deane shook his head. “No,” he 
said. “But there must be a village li- 
brary, or some place, where the Lon- 
don papers are preserved.” 

“There is,” Mr. Sarsby declared. “I 
will hurry back. I will go and read 
about it at once. Does it say whether 
the unfortunate man,” he continued, 
“was possessed of any means?” 

“I do not remember,” Deane said. 
“The object of the murder was sup- 
posed to be robbery, but the hotel he 
was staying at scarcely seemed to be 
one likely to attract a man of wealth.” 

“I shall hurry back at once,” Mr. 
Sarsby declared. “If there is anything 
in this, I must come back and ask your 
advice.” 

“If the thing seems in any way pos- 
sible,” Deane remarked, “you will have 
to run up to town and make inquiries.” 

Mr. Sarsby opened his mouth. “My 
dear sir!” he exclaimed. ‘Go to Lon- 
don? But there, there!” he added. “I 
forgot! If there is anything in it, the 
estate would, of course, pay my railway 
fare. Such a busy week, too, as I have 
next week,” he added, taking out his 
memorandum book and glancing at it 
for a moment. “I have seven golf 
matches—three foursomes and four 
singles. I scarcely see how I could get 
away. Ruby,” he called. “come along, 
my dear. We must be getting back.” | 

The girl stifled a yawn. She was be- 


ginning to be a bit curious as to why 
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their host had devoted all his attention 
to her uncle. “Very well,” she an- 
swered laconically. “I am quite ready. 
Good-by, Mr. Deane!” 

“If I may,” he said, “I will walk a 
little way with you.” 

They crossed the strip of shingly 
beach together. Afterward, by neces- 
sity, the party became detached. Mr. 
Sarsby walked on ahead. Deane and 
the girl followed him, a few yards 
behind. 

“You seem to have found plenty to 
say to my uncle,” she remarked cu- 
riously. 

“If you will spoil an interesting tea 
party,’ he murmured, “by bringing in 
an elderly male relative x 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” she interrupted. 
“He would come—insisted upon it—as 
soon as he knew that I had spoken to 
you, Your man has been making pur- 
chases and sending telegrams in the vil- 
lage, which has made every one curious. 
People who live in small places are al- 
ways such snobs.” 

He laughed. “Well, I had to talk to 
your uncle, anyhow,” he said. 

She nodded. “You know now what 
I have to put up with,” she said. “He 
is a dull, ignorant, pompous little bore. 
You have probably found that out for 
yourself by now.” 

“You dismiss your relatives a little 
summarily,” he remarked. 

“TI try to speak the truth,” she an- 
swered, “I believe in being just to 
people. If I knew of any good quality 
that he possessed, I would tell it to 
you—but I don’t!” 

She believed in being just! He 
looked at her as she walked by his side, 
stepping along with the delightful free- 
dom of healthy youth, her limbs clearly 
defined beneath* her thin skirt, for they 
were facing a land breeze which played 
havoc, also, with her hair. She walked 
well, her head a little thrown back. 
Deane recognized the graceful lines of 
her neck and throat, the carriage of her 
chin. There was something particu- 
larly rhythmic about her movements. 
She was a believer in justice! Well, 
she looked like that. The mouth, in 
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repose, was a little hard—the jaw de- 
termined. He found himself wonder- 
ing, with a nervous sort of morbid cu- 
riosity, exactly what she would say and 
do if she had known with whom she 
was walking, and if Dick Sinclair had 
indeed been her uncle. Supposing she 
knew the whole truth, knew of that 
heated interview, knew of Rowan’s en- 
terprise, knew of the paper which was 
still sewn into the dead man’s coat! She 
would scarcely be an easy person to 
deal with, he thought. 

Her uncle had turned round. They 
had reached the end of the dike. A 
little grass-grown footpath led them 
now to the side of the harbor, beyond 
which lay the village. 

“Mr. Deane,” he said, “Mr. Deane, 
I should like to show you the village 
schoolroom.,” 

Deane nodded. 
glad,” he said. 

Mr. Sarsby turned to his niece. 
“Ruby,” he said, “go home and tell 
your aunt where we are. I shall be 
home in half an hour—perhaps five- 
and-twenty minutes. If there is any 
message for me from the golf club, the 
boy can wait till I return. This way, 
Mr. Deane, this way.” 

The girl turned away with a little 
grimace, and waved her hand to Deane 
as she disappeared. The two men 
climbed the village street side by side. 


“IT should be very 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. Sarsby, like most men of his 
stamp, when brought in touch with 
larger things than his world knew of, 
was nervous and helpless. He seemed 
to throw the whole weight of further 
action upon this stranger at whose in- 
stigation he had commenced the search. 

The reading room was empty except 
for these two men. Deane was sitting 
in the little bow window, looking down 
with apparent interest into the narrow, 
tortuous street. Sarsby, with a pile of 
torn and crumpled newspapers in front 
of him, was still standing, leaning over 
the long table in the centre of the room. 
His search was finished. He had no 


doubt whatever in his mind. The mur- 
dered man was, indeed, Ruby’s uncle! 

“Mr. Deane!” he exclaimed hoarsely. 

Deane turned his head. “Well?” 

“There’s no doubt at all about it,” 
declared Mr. Sarsby, striking the little 
pile of papers with the back of his 
hand. “It’s the man—it’s Ruby’s 
uncle! The date of his arrival corre- 
sponds, and the hotel is the one from 
which he wrote to Ruby.” 

Deane nodded. “I fancied that it 
must be the same,” he said. 

“It is the same,” Mr. Sarsby de- 
clared. “What are we to do? Some- 
thing must be done at once!” 

“Exactly,” Deane remarked. “Your 
niece, of course, must claim her inher- 
itance; that is, if the man was really 
worth anything.” 

“Of course! Of course!” Mr. Sars- 
by said. “Dear me, what an unfortu- 
nate business this all is! I suppose I 
must go to London with her, and Lon- 
don always upsets me horribly.” 

“T am afraid that you must make up 
your mind to that,” Deane remarked. 
“As I said before, if there is anything 
I can do to help you, I shall be de- 
lighted.” - 

“But you won’t be there,” Mr. Sarsby 
said. “You are going from here to 
Scotland.” 

Deane hesitated. “I might,” he said, 
“in fact, I think that I certainly should 
—go to Scotland by way of London.” 

“But. we must leave at once,” Mr. 
Sarsby declared. “At least I suppose 
SO, 

Deane rose to his feet. He had not 
much sympathy for the frightened little 
man, whose eyes were continually seek- 
ing his as though for help and advice. 

They left the place together. As 
they stepped out onto the pavement, 
Mr. Sarsby coughed apologetically. “TI 
suppose,” said he, “you would consider 
it necessary for me to tell my niece 
about this. It will be a shock to her, of 
course. She had hoped so much from 
the coming of this uncle, and I am 
afraid that she is not particularly con- 
tented here.” 

“I scarcely see,” Deane answered, 
“how you can keep it from her.” 
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“There is no mention of any prop- 
erty,” Mr. Sarsby remarked, “none at 
all. In fact, the papers say that his 
effects were so small that it seemed dif- 
ficult to believe that robbery was the 
motive of the crime. Still, I suppose, 
she must be told.” 

Deane walked down the narrow 
street, his hands behind his back, his 
eyes fixed upon the arm of the river 
below, dotted now with brown-sailed 
fishing boats. Here, after all, was a 
simple way out of the difficulty! The 
murdered man had no other relatives. 
In all probability, no one would ever 
tell the girl. No one would ever claim 
the possessions of the dead man, what- 
soever they might be. Then common 
sense reasserted itself in his brain, and 
he stifled the instinct which he had so 
nearly yielded to. 

“She must be told, Mr. Sarsby,” he 
said. “If you would rather not tell 
her yourself, I will do so.” 

Mr. Sarsby shook his head. “It isn’t 
that,” he said. “I don’t mind telling 
her. But it’s the journey to London, 
I hate 
It’s bad for my 


and the excitement, and all that. 


worry of any sort. 
health, anyhow.” 

They stood upon the little quay, and 
Deane hesitated. “If there is anything 
further which I can do,” he said, ““come 
out and look me up. In any case, let 
me see you before yqu start for 
London.” 

Mr. Sarsby wrung his hand. “It is 
very good of you,” he declared. “I 
shall certainly come out before we 
start—most certainly! I can’t imagine 
what Ruby will say. Poor girl! Poor 
girl!” 

Deane retraced his steps along the 
high dike bank to the marshes which 
surrounded his tower. Once or twice 
he looked behind, looked toward the 
low white front of the cottage which 
the girl had pointed out as her abode. 
Once he fancied that he saw something 
moving in the garden, and he stood on 
the top of the dike, gazing with a curi- 
ous interest at the slowly moving speck 


Passing in and out among the trees. 
Then it vanished. He turned and made 
his way homeward. 

Toward sunset, the heat of the day 
seemed suddenly to increase. A curi- 
ously hot wind sprang up from the 
land, black clouds gathered in the sky, 
and unusual darkness hung over the 
land. The air seemed charged with 
electricity. Every moment it seemed as 
though the clouds must break and the 
storm come. 

Deane finished his dinner and sat by 
the wide-open window, leaning upon his 
folded arms, looking out at the foam- 
flecked sea—foam which seemed to 
glitter with a clear, white phosphores- 
cence in the failing light. There were 
books by his side, but he felt no incli- 
nation to read; cigarettes and cigars at 
his elbow, but he lacked the enterprise 
to smoke. There was something almost 
theatrical, something breathless, in this 
pause before the storm. He himself 
was in an emotional frame of mind. 
Another page of this tragic chapter had 
opened before him. The coming of this 
girl was, in itself, a catastrophe. She 
would take possession of the papers be- 
longing to the murdered man; would 
show them, probably, to a lawyer. 
After that, only the worst could 
happen! 

Then, as he sat there, the profound 
silence was suddenly broken. He heard 
the crunch of the gravel beneath flying 
footsteps, the rustle of a skirt, a little, 
half-subdued cry. He looked up in 
amazement. It was Winifred Rowan 
who was coming toward him, her hair 
disordered, her eyes lit with fear—a 
strange, half-terrified figure, flying 
from the storm. 

“Miss Rowan!” he exclaimed breath- 
lessly. 

Even as he spoke, the clouds were 
parted at last with a dazzling blaze of 
forked lightning. The girl gave a little 
cry and held out her hands. He leaned 
over, and, as the thunder shook the 
building, took her into his arms, lifting 
her over the narrow window sill into 
the room. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





not be your wife, but I would 
never tell you why. To-night, 
suddenly, I want to tell you 
why, I want to write to you. 
I wonder if you will understand. 

You have heard how my first mar- 
riage ended. For many months after 
I divorced him I could concentrate my 
thoughts on nothing but my wrongs. I 
had no child, no interests ; the hurricane 


of pain and jealousy swept me day and 


night. Then resentment grew less ve- 
hement—faded into lassitude. By very 
slow degrees I concerned myself with 
other things. 

Later, I began to dwell on scenes of 
my brief happiness with him, and 
thor igh remembrance made me cry for 
the irrecoverable, to remember was 
sweet. Moments which had been triv- 
ial while they lasted, assumed, in retro- 
spect, an air of exquisite companion- 
ship. It was my weakness to recall 
some commonplace incident and indulge 
myself by reanimating its minutest de- 
tails; the hours that I lived most vividly 
were the hours that I lived in looking 
back. 

Even when I found pleasure in so- 
ciety again, recollection remained a se- 
cret joy. I could forget by this time, 
and amuse myself, had my vanities and 
vexations, was socially like any other 
woman, entertained in ordinary ways, 
but clandestinely I still revisited the 
past. So thirteen years went by—and, 
unsuspected by my dearest friends, I 


communed mentally with a young hus- 
band, who, in these reveries, had grown 
no older. 

I tried to bear in mind that he was 
older—much older than I—but I could 
think of him only as I had seen him 
last. I repeated, marveling, that he 
must be over forty now, but in my 
memories I laughed and talked with 
the personality that I had known. A\l- 
though I told myself that I might pass 
him by unrecognized, the face that I 
smiled to in my visions was the face of 
the young man that he used to be. 

I believe you have sometimes won- 
dered who your rival was. He was the 
man that my divorced husband once 
had been. 

Last September I whs in Pourville. 
One morning in the hotel, glancing at 
an English paper, I read that he had 
just arrived in Paris. I meant to leave 
for Paris, myself, toward the end of 
the week, and I sat thinking how very 
soon he and I would be passing through 
the same streets. Doubtless, we had 
drifted close to each other many times 
before, but I had not known it, and 
somehow Well, the impulse was 
very strong. I wrote to him! I said: 

I do not know whether it will please or 
distress you to hear from me. If my letter 
is unwelcome, burn and forget it. Speak- 
ing for myself, all ill feeling died long ago. 
Time has even taught me to think of our 
first year together and obliterate the rest. 
Our marriage was a blunder, but—so much 
am I changed from the girl who was your 
wife—that seems to me, to-day, no reason 
why we should never meet again as friends. 
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I shall be at the Chatham on Saturday. If 
a reconciliation would not be odious to you, 
if there is no one to resent it, will you come 
to see me? 


When the letter was posted, I said 
that I had committed an imbecility, but 
I am not sure that I believed myself. 
At any rate, I rejoiced half an hour aft- 
erward. By and by, of course, I was 
sorry again. And soon. Then, on the 
morrow, something happened—I found 
his new volume of poems on a chair in 
the courtyard. Have you ever read 
any of his poems? But I suppose 


poetry is not in your line, you great, 
strong, practical builder of big bridges? 
On the flyleaf he had scribbled: 


To Janet Herbertson, from her sincere 
friend, Gilbert Owen. 


I had picked up the book eager to 
read some of it, but I fell to dreaming 
over the flyleaf, wondering who Janet 
Herbertson was. 

While I wondered, she returned to 
her seat. 

“Have I taken your book?” 

“Oh, thank you!” 

She was a girl to whom I had already 
spoken once or twice; I had not known 
her name, and I don’t suppose that she 
knew mine. I call her a girl because 
she was unmarried, but she could not 
have been more than four or five years 
younger than myself—a girl with a fine 
figure, and abundant health, but, to my 
mind, at least, no features worth men- 
tioning. Her eyes were shallow, and 
her hair came near to being sandy. 
Most of her remarks were prefaced by 
“Of course,” and she expressed herself 
in very incisive tones. I had noticed 
her one day with an easel among the 
gorse at Varengeville Plage, and I set 
her down as an amateur, with means. 

“You didn’t go to the links, then?” I 
said. 

“Not this afternoon. I was too much 
interested in this. Have you read any 
of it?” 

“No, I only just saw it. 
one of his, isn’t it?” 

“It isn’t out yet at all; this is what’s 
called an ‘advance copy’; Mr. Owen 
sent it to me yesterday.” 

4 


It’s a new 


“T couldn’t help seeing by the inscrip- 
tion that you knew him. How very 
nice to receive such compliments from 
poets!” 

“Of course you admire his work?” 

“T admire some of it very much.” 

“Some of it?” She regarded me with 
an offensive smile. 

“Yes, not all.” 

“Of course, the best in any art is al- 
ways unintelligible to the public.” I 
was certain she was an amateur, the 
“superiority” was unmistakable. 

“T suppose so.” 

“Emerson—have you 
ee 

“Whom’s it by?” I asked viciously. 
I saw her shudder. 

“Emerson was one of the world’s 
teachers. Apropos of the impressions 
to be derived from Nature, he said that 
a tourist could never take away from 
any placé more than she brought to it. 
Of course, it’s the same with a reader; 
if she hasn’t the receptivity, she can’t 
receive.” 

This person educating me! But I 
wanted to hear about him; I submitted. 

“T think I follow you,” I murmured. 

She unbent. “If you like I'll lend 
it to you presently.” 

“IT should be delighted, if you can 
spare it.” 

“Yes, I shan’t read after dinner. In 
the evening you always play that idiotic 
game, though, don’t you? Well, you 
can have it in the morning.” 

“Tf you’re sure I shouldn’t be robbing 


read Emer- 


you: 
" “Quite. Besides, I’ve read most of it 
already, in manuscript.” 

“Really? It must be very fascinat~- 
ing to know a poet so well as that!” 

“Oh, I know Gilbert Owen very well! 
If you’re staying next week, you'll see 
him here.” She _ tittered self-con- 
sciously. “I’ve told him that the rest 
would do him good,” 

“Here?” 

“Ves, but not till Wednesday. Il 
didn’t want him till I had finished my 
picture; of course, I shan’t have much 
time after he comes.” 

“IT shall be gone by then,” I said. 
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“What a pity! I suppose there’s no 
chance of his coming before?” 

“Oh, no; he'll come on the day I 
fixed.” 

“Wednesday ?” 

“Yes.” 

“To oblige me, you might let him 
come a little sooner,” I laughed. 

“I'm afraid I can’t do that. You had 
better stay.” 

“TI wish it were possible. You must 
be immensely proud of your influence ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I find myself 
quite forgetting he’s famous, and think- 
ing of him simply as a dear friend.” 

In a pause I glanced at her left hand. 
There was no ring on it, but I knew 
that she foresaw one there. She turned 
a page of his book, and for a minute or 
two we didn’t speak again. Across the 
blaze of begonias, the musicians in their 
red coats were fiddling drowsily, and, 
inside, the croupier called “Numéro 
deux!” 

“What's he like?” 

“Eh? Oh, it’s so difficult to say what 
any one is like. Do you mean his ap- 
pearance, or his temperament?” 

“I think I meant his temperament. 
Amusing?” 

“Amusing? No, I should scarcely 
describe him as ‘amusing.’ Of course, 
he can be very brilliant when he meets 
a foeman worthy of his steel, but his 
nature is a wistful one. He has suf- 
fered deeply, and it has left its mark.” 

“T think I remember reading some- 
thing,” I said. ‘‘Wasn’t there a case of 
some sort?” 

“He made a very unhappy marriage 
years ago,” she said sharply. “His wife 
was a vapid girl who didn’t understand 
him. He was very much to be pitied.” 

I nodded. I could have struck her 
across her complacent face. 

“It must have been hideous,” she 
added, “‘for a man of his intellect to be 
married to a fool.” 

The begonias were making my eyes 
ache. “Awful!” I muttered. I won- 
dered what in the world he could find 
to admire in her. “Well, you shall be 
left in peace. I’ve a sudden fancy for 
Cing. It’s my lucky number.” 

I didn’t play. I sat watching the 


horses swirl, and hating her—hating 
my idiocy in having written to him. I 
was jealous. It is heartless of me to 
say that to you, dear man? I must be 
frank. I was jealous of her, and when 
I had the honesty to own it at last, I 
was glad that the letter had gone. I 
asked myself if she had more attrac- 
tions that I. I asked myself—it was 
abominable, you'll despise me!—if I 
couldn’t teach him to humiliate her. 

There was no note for me at the 
Chatham when I arrived on Friday, but 
I had an instinct that he would come 
next day. I spent the whole of Satur- 
day morning before the mirror. I won- 
der my maid didn’t give me notice; I 
had my hair dressed in a new way, and 
snapped at her till she cried before I 
was satisfied with it. Afterward I de- 
cided that it didn’t suit me, and my hair 
was done as usual, after all. The same 
with my things, I felt myself a sight 
in everything; my frock had to be 
changed three times. 

It was four o’clock when the waiter 
came up and frightened me. My knees 
were shaking, and the doorway was a 
blur. 

“Gilbert !” 

“Nan!” 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” I got out 
in a horrid, dry whisper. He was 
speaking, but I had turned deaf; | 
heard a confused sound, and strained 
to distinguish what he said. His face 
grew clear to me before his words. I 
saw blankly that he was like some one 
with a resemblance to the husband I had 
remembered. “I’m glad you’ve come,” 
I repeated. It encouraged me to find 
that my voice was louder. I didn’t feel 
that he was Gilbert. 

He was some one queerly familiar, 
but I didn’t feel that he was Gilbert. 

“It was very good and generous of 
you.” His voice seemed different, too. 
“You haven’t changed so much.” 

“Oh!” 

“Really! How are you?” 

“All right. Won’t you sit down?” 

He twitched his trousers, to save 
their bagging at the knees. It may have 
been mechanical, but it hurt me that he 
could do it then. 
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“You’ve been in Pourville ?” 
Only for a little while.” 
It’s very 


“Yes. 

“I’ve never stayed there. 
quiet, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, a mite of a place, just the hotel 
and the sea. There are beautiful walks, 
though.” 

“You used to be fond of walking.” 

“T am still.” 

“You’re looking wonderfully well.” 

“You look very well, too.” 

“Do you think so?” he asked. “Fact? 
Not so much older as you expected ?” 

“N—no,” I said. 

“My hair’s going. Eh? Begins a 
little farther back than it used to, 
doesn’t it?” 

“A little more intellectual brow, per- 
haps! You should try a specialist.” 

“I’ve tried a dozen. They’re all 
frauds. The first time you go, the man 
tells you that you’ll be bald directly if 
you don’t use his lotions. ‘Ah, humph! 
Well, I'll do what I can for you!’ And 
you buy bottles at half a guinea each, 
and find they make no difference. 
Then, when you go again, to say there 
isn’t any improvement, he exclaims: 
‘My! I didn’t hope to do so much in 
the time. This is splendid. Look at 
all that new hair coming up!’ Of 
course, you like to believe him, and you 
go on buying his rubbish for twelve 
months. A hair specialist lives by his 
knowledge of human nature, not his 
knowledge of the hair.” 

I knew that he was talking for effect, 
and I laughed, to gratify him. He 
glanced round the room. 

“You’re very comfortable here.” 

“Yes. This is where I generally 
stay.” 

“Are you often in Paris? 

“Not very often; I’m in London a 
good deal.” 

“T never go to London, excepting to 
see a publisher ; the atmosphere is fatal. 
In London I’m commonplace. Posi- 
tively! The murk weighs on my gen- 
ius. Give me a blue sky and God’s 
sunshine! All artistic natures are very 
susceptible to external influences. You 
know that?” 

“I remember you used to say so.” 

“It’s just the same with me now. I 


” 


haven’t altered; I feel just as I felt 
when I was a boy. I’m young! Just 
as young in myself! That’s what keeps 
my work so fresh; that’s what people 
rave about. Other men’s stuff ages, 
mine doesn’t—everybody says so—the 
spirit of it’s as youthful as when I was 
twenty. Temperament! §Tempera- 
ment!” 

I sickened at the word; formerly that 
had been his apology ; to- -day, I saw, it 
was his boast. Presently I inquired 
about his favorite sister, if she was 
well, 

“T don’t know; I don’t often see her 
now,” he said indifferently. 

I spoke of a chum he had lost, a 
man at whose death I had pictured him 
grief-stricken. 

“It must have been an awful blow to 
you?” I asked. 

“Oh, he had got rather tedious,” he 
answered, “Charlie was a bit of an 
ass.” 

He proceeded to tell me an anecdote 
of a woman who had paid him a ful- 
some compliment. While he aimed 
eagerly at making an impression, while 
his sole thought was to show me how 
brilliant and fascinating he, remained, 
he revealed to me that every tendency 
I had once condemned had developed to 
a salient feature of his character; that 
every blemish I had once regretted had 
grown to be a glaring fault. 

I am sure that vanity would have 
urged him to gain my admiration, even 
if he had found me faded and a frump; 
I am sure he had come with that desire; 
but his eyes told me that he found me 
charming, and his note, by and by, I 
think, was unpremeditated. 

“T wish I had been worthier of you!” 
he said. He said it very beautifully, 
but late. So much too late to give me 
any pleasure! 

Jon’t let us talk about that,” I mur- 
mured. 

“My coming here to-day will make 
me regret it more still.” 

“T hope not; I didn’t mean it to give 
you pain. Perhaps it was foolish of me 
to write.” 

“Ah, you know I am glad you wrote. 
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Only—it won’t be the last time I see 
you? Don’t say that!” 

His gaze dwelt on me sentimentally. 
“I wish it were the first! If I had just 
been presented to you, we might have 
become great friends, Nan. Who 
knows?” 

“T trust we are friends,” 

He sighed. “It’s noble of you to say 
so, but the ‘friendship’ you can give me 
now is only a gentler name for ‘pardon.’ 
I might have looked forward to some- 
thing sweeter if we had just met; I 
might have won your esteem, your con- 
fidence—perhaps even your love! I 
wonder if you know what it has meant 
to me this afternoon, to be here like this 
—with a wall of formality between me 
and the woman who used to be my 
wife? The torture, the shame of it! 
My heart is full of emotion, but I may 
only speak to you of trivial subjects; 
I want to pour out my remorse at your 
feet, and feel your arms about me in 
forgiveness, but I may only touch your 
hand, like a stranger. When we parted, 
I was a boy, who ruined his own happi- 
ness; to-day I am a man, and I realize 
what I’ve lost.” 

“You make me miserable.” 

“Everyeday I have thought of you. 
My life—empty! What is anything 
without you?” 

“You mustn’t talk to me like this.’ 

“IT can’t help it. Nan, I'm so 
wretched !” 

“Tt’s my fault for making you come 
here.” 

“No, no. But let me see you again. 
Tell me I may come to-morrow.” 

“T can’t.” 

“It’s Sunday—we'll go somewhere; 
go into the country. I know a perfectly 


, 


lovely spot we can motor to in an hour, 
and the hotel is really quite decent. Say 
you will!” 

“I’m expecting people to-morrow.” 

“Well, Monday? Tuesday? You'll 
be free on Tuesday ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then, Wednesday? I was going to 
the sea on Wednesday, but I'll stay. 
Promise to meet me Wednesday!” 

How easy it had been! I saw the 
sandy-haired girl’s mortification, saw 
her fuming, week by week, while he 
dangled at my side. My petty plan had 
triumphed—but it brought no joy. 

“T am leaving Paris,’ I said. And 
when he went, I think he was con- 
scious, after all, his visit had been a 
failure. 

But he was speedily at ease again, I 
know, for those who have no deep af- 
fections avoid much of life’s unhappi- 
ness. For the selfish is the peace. The 
suffering was for the woman who had 
felt—for me, to whom the reconcilia- 
tion had proved more painful than the 
estrangement—for me, whom reality 
had robbed of a dream! Always I had 
seen him as he had been; now I could 
see only the man he had become. He 
had killed Remembrance ; I could spend 
hours in the past no longer. I tried, I 
tried for months, but the spell was 
gone. The husband of my reveries 
would come to my call no more; I met, 
only a middle-aged peseur, from whom 
I turned and fled. 

Best of men, how I seem to you I 
do not know, but I have owned the 
truth. There is nothing more for me 
to write. Excepting—well, all day long 
I have wished that you were with me, 
and I am feeling very much alone. 


SA. 


THE WEAVERS 


HEN Night sits at the loom 
The web is gloom; 
When weaves the Day 
Each thread’s a golden ray 
Trans-crossed by sapphire bars; 


Sut stay! 


But stay! 


Leave to the Night the glory of her stars! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
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ea HEN Weatherwood — turned 

f into the side street leading to 

the huge apartment house 

which sheltered Emily Brent, 

his step had been buoyant, 

quick, as if Fate had suddenly granted 

him a long-desired opportunity and he 

was hastening to meet it with an eager 

heart. But as he drew near the great 

building in the centre of the block, his 

step lost its spring, the passion of a joy- 

ous quest faded from his face. Frown- 

ingly, he realized that all of Emily’s 

immediate relatives and close friends 

must be either yielding to a common im- 

pulse, or else obeying a summons 
which had not included him. 

The towering heap of stone jutting 
massively above the neighboring dwell- 
ings had often rather fancifully ap- 
pealed to him as the fitting bastion of 
her too ardent impulses, but to-day it 
loomed forbiddingly and symbolically 
impregnable. Once, the row of homes 
above which it frowned had presented 
a sane and level skyline from end to 
end of the block, and had seemed to 
hold themselves with a sort of aloof 
and aristocratic dignity; but now they 
were reduced by a deadly and dwarfing 
comparison to sordid, squat piles of 
time-stained and crumbling brownstone. 
Symbolism again. Modern’ luxury 
flouting as fogyism a simpler standard 
of living and relegating it to the dingy 
purlieus of shabby-genteel. 

Weatherwood stopped short, obeying 
a new and appalling mental check. He 
vondered if Emily, in one of her reck- 
less moods, had chosen this most inaus- 
picious and incongruous of occasions 


to have a tea. That this occurred to 
him as a possibility may serve, in a 
measure, to present Mrs. Brent. But 
in justice to both of them let it be said 
that he harbored the idea only a mo- 
ment, then dismissed it. Even Emily 
would have found that sort of thing 
unbearable in the face of her recent 
disaster. 

It was doubtless sympathy on the 
part of her relatives which caused this 
concerted family arrival. Just ascend- 
ing the broad, shallow steps was Mrs. 
Susan Armstead, Emily’s aunt on the 
distaff side of the house. Slender, tall, 
faded; erect in tiglit coat and flowing 
skirt of faultless tailoring, small bon- 
net, flat water waves about her narrow, 
patrician face; the style of Queen Alex- 
andra in the eighties. And hastening 
behind her was Anne Winchell, heav- 
ily furred, enormously hatted, nothing 
much visible of her but her eager, 
pointed chin and the tip of her vague 
little nose. 

Again Weatherwood hesitated, but 
before him were the heavy glass doors, 
with the ornate iron grilles, behind him 
the quiet street, illuminated by the pale 
afternoon sunshine of early spring. 
Conspicuous position. It settled the 
question of whether or not he was to 
enter, for his Aunt Euphemia Hough’s 
automobile rolled up, stopped, and her 
fat, asthmatic tones summoned him to 
assist her to alight.. She was his aunt 
on one side, and Emily’s on the other. 

Emily insisted that a mutual aunt 
was hardly an unmixed blessing, and 
had frequently suggested to him that 
they solemnly renounce her, but Weath- 
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erwood, in spite of his own strong in- 
clination to accede, persisted in cher- 
ishing her. He was afraid to give her 
up. ,He secretly regarded her as a link 
between Emily and himself, but, alas, 
he was forced to admit it, a link which 
separated while it joined. The first 
time he was about to ask Emily to 
marry him, Aunt Euphemia had unwit- 
tingly harangued upon the absurdity, 
even the folly, of Emily marrying 
again. What could mere man offer to 
one who, through the endowment of 
nature and circumstance, possessed all 
things desirable? The next time he had 
achieved the requisite degree of cour- 
age, he was informed of investments 
which had just stretched Emily’s purse 
to Fortunatus proportions, and the 
third time, mention of a sable coat and 
a new emerald pendant served to ex- 
tinguish the flame of his resolve. 

“My dear boy,” Euphemia panted, 
now, “just a moment,” waving aside 
his hand outstretched to assist her in 
descending. “I suppose you, too, are 
going up to see poor Emily. It is 
dreadful! Dreadful! We have feared 
for some time that she must be specu- 
lating heavily. And the awful extrava- 
gance she has shown! That sable 
coat!” 

“What about it now?” he asked, in 
matter-of-fact tones. One would have 
looked at him twice as he stood there; 
his tall figure, a slight scholar’s stoop 
to the shoulders, and the sweetness of 
expression in his worn and extremely 
sensitive face. 

“Now?” she repeated gaspingly. “At 
any time, Henry’—every one called 
him Hal—‘only persons of the most 
fabulous wealth wear sables. And 
then, she told her Uncle Jessop, not 
two days agu, that she was in heavily 
on Maine and Oregon, and you know 
how the market behaved yesterday; 
what a dreadful slump there was. Just 
think, she was a rich woman, and she 
deliberately began this career of ex- 
travagance and gambling. I tele- 
phoned the relatives this morning and 
told them we had all better call about 
the same time this afternoon and see 
what could be done.” 


“T—I—think I will not go up to- 
day.” Weatherwood flatly balked. 

“My dear Henry,” expostulatingly, 
“you are here, and it is possible that 
you may be able to offer some helpful 
suggestions.” 

That decided him. “I may at least 
be able to protect her from them,” he 
muttered, and followed his aunt 
through the palm-lined, rug-strewn 
splendors of marble halls, to the ele- 
vator. 

When he shook hands with Mrs. 
3rent in her adorable apartment, there 
was a mute appeal in his eyes, as if im- 
ploring forgiveness for being of this 
mob which, presenting sympathy on a 
charger, were trampling down her soli- 
tude and rushing in upon her dismay, 
quite uninvited; but Emily had looked 
from him to Aunt Euphemia and 
laughed. 

He had feared to see a haggard line 
or two, perhaps the suspicion of tears, 
but Mrs. Brent’s loveliness appeared 
unravaged by care. Doubtless, the high 
resolve of keeping up before her rela- 
tives prevented her from exhibiting the 
natural disquietude and distraction she 
felt. However, her color was a trifle 
higher, and her eyes a thought more 
brilliant than usual, Weatherwood, 
who wrote books and sometimes poetry, 
had often mentally likened her to a 
poppy. Her hair, so densely black, with 
that silken crinkle through it, her dark, 
unreadable eyes, often slumbrous, but 
always with the lambent glow in their 
depths ready to leap to flame, her au- 
dacious, buoyant grace, the vivid gowns 
of soft, clinging silk which she always 
wore in the house. To-day it was scar- 
let crépe, a geranium thrust in her hair, 
tiny, red shoes upon her feet. 

“Well, Emily!” Her Aunt Euphe- 
mia’s tone expressed Christian kind- 
ness, tempered with a moral disap- 
proval which just shaved reprobation. 
“This news was a great shock to me, 
a great shock! It will be hard for you 
to come down, after the way you have 
been living. Good afternoon, Anne. 
Susan !” 

“Euphemia!”” Mrs. Armstead’s tone 
expressed the cool and critical inti- 
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macy of a sister-in-law. “I cannot say 
that it was unexpected by me,” she 
murmured audibly to Anne Winchell, 
who sat beside her. “That sable coat!” 

“Oh, that!” Anne” smoothed her 
muff nervously. “Reckless, of course, 
but it was so beautiful, and one doesn’t 
expect Emily to be like other people.” 

“Why not?” said her Uncle Jessop, 
looking up suddenly. “That’s non- 
sense, Anne, and a foolish and too fre- 
quent excuse for defects of character.” 

Aunt Euphemia’s husband was a 
large, heavy man, with gray hair and 
mustache, and an air of ponderous and 
impeccable respectability which ren- 
dered him valuable to the many finan- 
cial institutions with which he was iden- 
tified. His appearance was felt to be 
not only a guarantee, but a human ex- 
pression of the rocklike stability of any 
company he adorned. The timid in- 
vestor, gazing upon his photograph in 
magazines or newspapers, thereafter 
knew the dreamless nights and blithe, 
unharassed days of restored confi- 
dence. Mr. Hough sat now tapping the 
arm of his chair with a lead pencil and 
looking up at the ceiling. Occasion- 
ally he made a note or jotted down 
some figures upon a small, white pad 
which he held in the palm of his left 
hand. He had all the effect of being 
absorbed in tremendous calculations. 

Weatherwood had slipped, slunk, he 
called it bitterly to himself, into a seat 
in the farthest, dimmest corner of the 
room. There his lined and charming 
face showed the strain he nerved him- 
self to endure, the agony of the un- 
happy observer lacking the zest of those 
who attend the Donnybrook Fair, with 
all the ups and downs of active par- 
tisanship before them. 

Emily alone seemed entirely uncon- 
cerned... She was making tea in another 
corner of the room, and appeared to be 
absorbed in the process; but occasion- 
ally her eyes lifted and moved from one 
to another of the group, a flickering 
smile about her thin, brilliant mouth. 

On their part, neither were the eyes 
of her guests quiet ; they rested in rapid 
appraisement first upon one article and 
then another abouf the room. 
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Euphemia’s remained tenaciously 
upon a mahogany card table, pure Chip- 
pendale. Although she continued to 
sigh and shake her head with rhythmic 
frequency, that was merely the toll the 
outer woman paid to appearance. She 
was, in truth, selecting the exact spot 
in her library where that table should 
stand. Mrs, Armstead’s gaze possessed 
a grandfather’s clock and some rare old 
English china, while Anne Winchell’s 
eyes clung to a water color by Sargent, 
which hung above the mantelpiece. 

“My dear Emily.” Euphemia always 
opened the lists in the family fray. She 
prided herself on bringing mere vague 
discussion to a focus and taking the 
situation in hand. “You know that we 
have nothing but the kindest feelings 
for you in your trouble, no matter how 
much we may regret your headlong 
course, but, after all, you have no one 
to blame but yourself. As I have often 
said to Jessop: ‘The trouble with Emily 
is, that she will not take advice.’ ” 

“That’s the whole thing, Emily, the 
whole thing,” said Mr. Hough heavily. 
“You wouldn’t take advice. It’s a dan- 
gerous thing to leave a young woman 
money, a dangerous thing.” 

His eye gloomed upon Anne Win- 
chell, whose father, lately deceased, had 
not mentioned him in the will as either 
executor or one of the trustees of the 
estate. 

“T’ve had a good time, anyway,” said 
Emily, with careless levity, and Hal 
Weatherwood, in his remote corner, sit- 
ting upon as small a space as possible 
in his chair in an instinctive effort to 
make himself invisible, his shoulders 
hunched about his ears and his shamed 
and stricken glance mostly upon the 
floor, had the benefit of what was cur- 
rently mentioned as “Mrs. Brent’s daz- 
zling smile.” It was the matter of a 
moment, the sharp, upward curve of 
her scarlet lips, the gleam of white 
teeth, the flame that smoldered always 
in her eyes dartling and sparkling. No 
slow-dawning, sunlight smile, graded 
sweetness and warmth, but a lightning 
flash that came and went. 

“Anne, give this cup of tea to Uncle 
Jessop,” she went on, “it is exactly 
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as he likes it. Yes.” Her eyes 
dreamed obscurely again. “I’ve cer- 
tainly had a good time. And how did I 
know the market was going to slump?” 

“How characteristic!” Aunt Susan 
contributed her customary dash of vin- 
egar with an air of faultless breeding. 

Weatherwood dragged at a brocaded 
scarf on a table beside him, almost up- 
setting a bowl of flowers. 

“Oh!” Anne spoke in diffident nerv- 
ousness, clasping and unclasping her 
hands. Her hat was tilted back from 
her face, and her nearsighted eyes were 
almost piteously appealing. “Is it 
worth while discussing what can’t be 
helped? We’re all hére to help Emily, 
not to make things harder for her, 
and ” 

Uncle Jessop interrupted her without 
apology. “Have you made any plans 
yet, Emily ?” 

“No, I have not,” she replied, with 
candor. “Anne, I am brewing your tea 
especially strong; you need it.” 


“If you could only teach some- 


thing”—Euphemia knitted her brows— 
g Pp 


“bridge, or basket making, or 

“T couldn’t teach a kitten to wash its 
face,” affirmed Emily. 

“T am sure not.” Aunt Susan drew 
herself up more erectly and folded her 
gloved hands with negligent elegance. 

Weatherwood set his teeth and 
scowled darkly at Emily’s Persian cat, 
but Emily, deliberately catching his eye, 
cast one darting, significant glance 
from Susan to a slice of lemon which 
she held in tiny silver tongs above her 
tea. 

“Oh, Emily!” Anne’s narrow chin 
quivered with excitement. “Why don’t 
you go on the stage?” She glowed with 
the ecstasy of the idea for a moment, 
and then shrank back, shriveled, with- 
ered to the root by well-aimed glances. 

“Certainly not,’ said Euphemia. 
“Now, a tea room——” 

“But I wouldn’t know what to do 
with it, and where would I get the 
money to start it?” objected Emily. 

“A trained nurse ” began Uncle 
Jessop. 


“No.” Emily spoke decidedly. 


“Emily !” 

The exclamation in a new voice was 
pregnant with a dozen different shades 
of emotion, every shade enveloped in 
layers of down. Another relative, 
Cousin Clara Etheredge, had entered. 
A large, almost vast presence, she ad- 
vanced upon Emily’s tea table with 
small, mincing steps, and coyly held 
chin. It was as if in step, in gesture, 
in bashful head and baby voice, she 
outwardly deprecated the bulk and its 
gorgeous upholstery of which shg. was 
inwardly most vain. Cousin Clara was 
also addicted to both scent and senti- 
ment. She got about the tea table, Em- 
ily’s last impregnable defense, and 
folded her cousin, helpless, but still gal- 
lant, in her arms. Then she sat down 
upon a couch beside the besieged, en- 
tirely ignoring, with one shoulder, the 
others to whom she had barely nodded 
upon her entrance. 

“My poor little girl!” She had se- 
cured one of Emily’s hands and was 
pressing it between her two tightly 
gloved ones. “I just heard it and came 
right to you; and I have the sweetest 
plans for you; really, dearie, I thought 
up something new for you every step 
of the way. Now, what you want to 
do is to get a little place in the country 
and raise violets. There is a fortune 
in it, or, if you do not care for that, 
chickens.” 

“Which would be themost exciting ?” 
asked Emily. “What do you think, 
Uncle Jessop?” 

“Or,” Clara cooed radiantly, “beauty 
parlors. You needn’t appear, you 
know; just manage it. You should 
have something original, fresh, and 
dainty in some awfully good locality, 
Fifth Avenue preferably. Everything 
white and gold, you know, with perhaps 
a little tea room on the side.” 

There was a pained squeak from the 
cat, and Emily gazed at Weatherwood 
with reproachful eyes. 

“Hal!” she expostulated. “If you 
must pull some one’s ears, please do 
not let them be Muff’s.” 

“Hm—Hm!” Uncle Jessop cleared 
his throat and tapped upon the arm of 
his chair, woodpecker-wise. ‘All those 
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things, my dear Emily, although no 
doubt kindly meant, are hardly, if you 
will allow me to tell you so, practical 
suggestions.” 

The women looked at him after the 
manner of their kind. Euphemia, with 
the skepticism of settled wifehood, as 
one who, while reserving the right of 
being unconvinced herself, yet glanced 
from one to another of the group to as- 
sure herself that her conviction was 
sufficiently sincere and_ reverential, 
Susan, in spite of intense aversion, nev- 
ertheless listened with the attention of 
a woman belongjng to a generation 
when the words of the male creature 
were still invested with weight and au- 
thority. Anne bent ear because she 
naturally paid heed to a man, but Clara 
toyed ostentatiously with a chain and 
sought through the pockets of her bag 
for a handkerchief; while Emily, her 
head tilted toward Jessop in a deferen- 
tial attitude, smiled through her lashes 
at Hal’s discomfiture. 

“We must,” continued Uncle Jessop, 
still ponderously tapping, “be practical. 
Tea rooms and violets and chickens and 


er—those parlors you spoke of, Clara, 
are all very well in their way, very ad- 
mirable, but we must remember that 
Emily is without business training of 


any kind, experience, or capital. 
Therefore, my advice would be, Emily, 
to make a complete list of all your be- 
longings with a view to their sale.” 

These words created a rather tense 
quickening on the part of the women 
present. Their spines involuntarily 
straightened. They cast quick glances 
about the room, mentally selecting and 
rejecting. Euphemia’s eyes took a bull- 
dog grip on the card table, the silver 
candelabra, and the grandfather’s clock 
in the corner. 

Susan’s gaze also tenaciously claimed 
the grandfather’s clock, and before Eu- 
phemia had time to act, she telegraphed 
her intentions, after a purely feminine 
code. It consisted of a quick slant of 
the eyes in the direction of the desired 
object, a slight inclination of the, head, 
and the possessive smile of one already 
proprietor. 

Euphemia grew faintly purple, her 
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eyes became arrogantly, indignantly 
round, 

“My dear Susan,” she said aloud, 
“where on earth would you put it?” 

“This sale of your effects, Emily”— 
Uncle Jessop’s voice mellowed percepti- 
bly—‘needn’t be public. I have no 
doubt that most of us, your relatives, 
would be willing to purchase many of 
your treasures. Now I, for one,” smil- 
ing genially, “would be glad to make 
you an offer on that water color over 
the mantelpiece.” 

It was the one that Anne Winchell 
had always loved, upon which her eyes 
had gloated ever since she had entered 
the room. Her lips parted grievedly. 

“Oh!” She exhaled the exclamation 
in a long sigh. Her eyes filled with 
tears. “Oh!” 

“My dear Susan”—Euphemia was 
determined to get the matter between 
them settled—*that clock a 

“But Emily!” Clara now created a 
diversion. “Your jewels are good, too, 
you know, dear.” 

Uncle Jessop nodded. “That is an 
excellent suggestion, Clara, excellent. 
You could probably secure half, or one- 
third on what you paid for them, Emily, 
and that, with the sale of the other ef- 
fects, would no doubt secure you a nice 
little sum, which, if properly invested, 
would bring you in a 8afe income; and 
that, with some position which you 
could no doubt secure, would render 
you comfortable.” 

Hal’s chair creaked hideously over 
the polished floor. 

Clara, delighted at having come to 
the front, now took the footlights. 
“And there is not alone the furniture, 
bric-a-brac, and jewels, Cousin Jessop, 
this dear little girl’s clothes are very 
handsome. Now, that sable coat 

Euphemia had no intention of letting 
any one get ahead of her here. “I'll 
take that off your hands, Emily,” she 
said. 

Clara laughed unpleasantly. “You 
would be more than kind then, Euphe- 
mia, for you couldn’t get into it. If you 
really want to sell it, Emily, child, I will 
take it, at half price, of course. You 
couldn’t expect anything else.” 
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“Now, Clara! You can drop your 
airs with me!” Aunt Euphemia was 
agitated. ‘You know that you cannot 
afford that sable coat, any more than 
Emily could. And you don’t need it. 
You have three sets of furs already.” 

“Tt is out of the question,” said Su- 
san, with cold finality. “After this af- 
fair of Emily’s you, Clara, will be un- 
der greater suspicion than ever.” 

Clara lifted her shoulders, raised and 
dropped her hands, and then smiled at 
Weatherwood, her chin tucked more 
coyly than ever into her neck. 

“Isn’t she funny?” she lisped confi- 
dentially at him, as if no one else were 
present. ‘“ ‘Under suspicion!’ Where 
does she get such phrases?” 

“Have I not, then, made myself 
clear?” asked Susan, with icy incisive- 
ness. “Let me do so. I mean that by 
drawing attention to yourself by ap- 
pearing in that sable coat, you might 
have more difficulty even than you have 
at present in staving off your creditors.” 

The atmosphere had become so elec- 
tric that Weatherwood felt his hair lift, 
and Anne Winchell, unable to endure 
it longer, burst into tears. 

Emily arose, abandoning her in- 
trenched position, and came out into 
the open. 

“Too bad,” she said lightly, “that 
this vaudeville entertainment has got to 
close. Let me help you on with your 
\.rap, Aunt Euphemia. Clara, here is 
your stole. Give my love to the girls, 
Aunt Susan. Come and see me 
again, Uncle Jessop. I am always tre- 
mendously flattered when you take time 
to do so. Brace up, Anne. Good-by. 
Thank you all so much for just hap- 
pening in in this delightful, informal, 
uninvited way. Good-by.” 

Weatherwood almost applauded. It 
was such a masterly round-up. As 
Emily performed it, being shown the 
door became the supreme expression of 
hospitality. A pat on this back, a ca- 
ressing push on this, an encourag- 
ing smile; herself, without effort, with- 
out haste, and yet, with bewildering ra- 
pidity, circling the group, a_ scarlet 
flame; her smile dazing, dazzling, her 
red shoes twinkling. 


soon 


She drew a long breath. The door 
had closed upon the last of them. 

“These are my jewels!” Her smile, 
swift as a-swallow’s flight, stimulating 
as wine, satirically amused, followed 
them. “Come out of your corner, Hal.” 

“Poor Emily!” He said it with pro- 
found commiseration as he came for- 
ward. “Poor little Emily! But,” his 
jaw set, his blue-gray eyes looking 
down at her with firm determination, 
“you shall not continue to believe that 
Aunt Euphemia dragged me here. You 
shall not. She P: 

“Found you on the doorstep,” 
laughed Emily Brent. “I knew it. 
saw it in your telltale, miserable face 
the moment you came in the door. It’s 
worse than losing all one’s fortune, 
isn’t it? I’ve always understood that 
it is heaven alone that is given away. 
It is a mistake. The only cheap thing 
in the world is advice. You see, I've 
got it in the bulk, so to speak. I'll 
make you a present of all of it, hand 
the whole of it right over to you if you 
say so. Better think it over. Good, 
sound, helpful advice, Hal. Only one 
flaw init. It’snouse tome. They cov- 
ered the ground very well, I think. 
Left nothing wunsuggested except 
plumbing or paperhanging.” 

“Is there nothing left, Emily?” 
Weatherwood had drawn his chair 
nearer hers and now possessed: himself 
of her hand. . 

She threw up her chin; it was her 
fashion of shrugging her shoulders. 

“Didn't I sit there demurely, Hal? 
Never gave them an inkling of what 
I intend doing.” 

“Ah!” He lifted his head, 
have a plan, then?” 

Her slanting gaze became ardently 
introspective. “Did you ever have a 
dream, just a dream, Hal?” 

“A dream!” he laughed. “I’ve lived 
on a dream for the last five years.” 

“And never tried to make it a real- 
ity?” The ironical, yet wistful ques- 
tion of her eyes! ° 

“T could not.” He spoke somberly. 

“Would she not have listened to 
you?” 

“T do not know; I have not dared to 


“You 
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think. I only know that the barrier 
between us has been of such a nature 
that I could not bridge it.” 

“Not the courage?” The challenge 
held an insolence of glance more than 
of tone. 

“It was not courage I needed for that 
siege. I had not the vanity. And I 
was exceeding sorrowful, for she had 
great possessions. Her youth, her 
freedom, her charm, so sparklingly en- 
joyed, so prodigally spent! How could 
I ask her to share them with me? What 
had I that would add to them or en- 
hance them?” 

“But you have possessions, too.” 

Her voice had that colorless quality, 
quite noncommittal, with which she 
could invest her speech at will. This, 
with her gay, inscrutable glance, her 
light, baffling manner, constituted her 
armor of self-protection, an armor be- 
stowed by nature. Her ardor must be 
screened, otherwise too many worfld 
warm their hands at her fire and rob 
her of her radiance. 

“My possessions !” 
strange and very sweet. “An old 
house in the country haunted by 
thoughts of her. There one Emily lives. 
The Emily that you scorn and thrust 
into the background. But I opened 
my heart and my home to her, for I 
alone of all the world knew that she ex- 
isted. She is sad, wistful, loving, and 
poor. She comes to me at twilight and 
[ can cherish her when I could not 
ask the other Emily to love me, the 
Emily who finds her happiness in sable 
coats and sparkling jewels.” 

Emily laughed mercilessly. “To be 
as practical as Uncle Jessop, what have 
my sable coats and my jewels to do 
with my loving you, poet?” 

“T couldn’t give them to you.” 

“No,” she said, “I know that; but 
apparently I can get them myself. 
However e 

There was a knock at the door, and 
a maid entered with a note. 

“Excuse me, please.” Emily tore it 
open. “Oh, from Aunt Euphemia.” 


His smile was 


“My Dear Girt: Do not under any circum- 
stances allow either Susan to force, or 
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Clara to cajole, you into selling that sable 
coat. They are both dear, good women, and 
I would not even insinuate a word against 
them, but quite confidentially, just between 
you and myself, they will never pay you 
anything like its value, even at second hand. 
Susan will attempt to beat you down to 
some ridiculous pittance, and as for Clara, it 
would be perfectly immoral of you to let her 
have it. It would merely be encouraging her 
in her extravagance, and further, I fear that 
the time of payment would be most uncer- 
tain. There is no necessity, my dear girl, 
for you to add to your burdens by attempting 
to deal with either of them. I hope, on the 
other hand, that I made it clear to you 
that I would be willing to take the coat; so 
give yourself no’ further anxiety about it. 
Your Uncle Jessop and myself both wish 
you to feel that you can rely upon our sym- 
pathy and desire to help you. And we want 
you to know that your treasures will not 
pass into the hands of strangers, but will be 
gladly received into our home. Remember, 
then, that we will buy in the card table, 
grandfather’s clock, the Sargent water color, 
the girandeles, silver candelabra, and your 


_ pieces of Lowestoft and Spode china. 


“Most lovingly, 
“Aunt EupHEMIA.,” 


“*As I have seen the ravens flock 
about the dying deer.’” Weatherwood 
flung out the words and rose with an 
impatient sigh. “Oh, for Heaven's 
sake, Emily, I can’t stand this sort of 
thing! To see you at the mercy of 
these harpies. I will speak now. The 
barriers are down. Emily, will you 
mar 

The telephone bell rang insistently 
in the next room, and Emily, with a 
hasty exclamation, rose to answer it. 
Weatherwood could hear her voice 
plainly. 

“Oh, Clara! 
pleasant occasion, was it? The sable 
cloak? I don’t know, yet. The cloi- 
sonné vases, the Florentine chairs, the 
card table, Jl remember, dear. 
Good-by. : 

“Tt was Clara,” said the returning 
Emily, pausing between the. white 
doors, her dark head and scarlet gown 
making a picture startling in its vivid 
contrasts, 

“I know,” said Weatherwood. He 
took a step toward her, all hesitation 
gone from his manner. His eyes spoke 
unwavering decision. “My dear little 
Emily, I know. There is-Aunt Susan, 


Yes, it wasn’t a very 
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and Uncle -Jessop, ‘and Anne yet to 
hear from.” 

“Yes,” replied Emily. 

“Then before another messenger 
gets his foot inside these doors, or the 
telephone rings again, I have a few 
words to say. Emily, will you——” 

“Wait a moment.” Emily freed one 
of her hands from his and placed an 
emphatic finger upon his chest. ‘That 
telephone bell may ring any moment, 
and I'll probably fly. There’s some- 
thing dreadful about the way we blindly 
obey a telephone call. .We will get up 
from a bed of paralysis, or stop when 
we're fleeing from a burning house. 
Now, I’m going to take the floor. I can 
talk faster than you. 

“Hal, three or four years ago, un- 
counted ages, I saw that you cared for 
me. Two years ago, I awoke to the 
bitter knowledge that you would prob- 
ably never, ask me to marry you. Each 
time that you rose above your morbid 
scruples sufficiently to do so, the chill 
shadow of one of our relatives fell be- 
tween us. It was Aunt Euphemia, how- 
ever, who was the real little rift within 
the lute, always filling your doubting 
mind with tales of my frivolity and self- 
sufficiency. So, our music was growing 
muter and muter all the time, and I 
realized that Aunt Euphemia might sit 
on the lute any moment and finish it. 
And so—and so, I thought if I could 
just lose some of my money, not all 
of it, you know, but some, everything 
would be all right, and I had heard that 
the best way to do this was to specu- 
late. So I began.” 

Even in this moment of mounting ec- 
stasy Weatherwood was constrained to 


exclaim: “How like you!” It was, 
indeed, Emilyesque. The next moment 
his joy overcome him. 

“Heart’s own,” he murmured ten- 
derly. Since she had not withdrawn 
her hand, he tentatively put his arms 
about her, and as she did not appear to 
notice this, he gradually tightened his 
clasp. “Can you love me, Emily?” 

“T didn’t lose at first.” Emily never 
permitted anything to divert her from 
the train of thought she was pursuing. 
“T won.” 

“They often begin that way,” said 
Hal, speaking from a regrettable expe- 
rience, ‘‘but the end is always the same, 
my dove.” 

The telephone bell tinkled demand- 
ingly. Then it whirred and whirred to 
nerve-racking irritation. 

“Hold me tight, Hal, or I'll answer 
it.” 

Emily shivered luxuriously against 
him. Then, tilting back her head, she 
flashed her smile into his adoring face 
and let him look deep into her reckless 
eyes. All the satire, and mischief, and 
perversity of her danced and flickered 
in flame upon the surface; but in the 
depths, no longer unreadable, shone all 
the passion and tenderness he had ever 
glimpsed in her. 

For a long moment they stood thus, 
and then Emily spoke. 

“Oh, by the way, I never bought 
Maine and Oregon,” she said. “I meant 
to up to the last minute, and then, for 
some reason or other, I changed my 
mind and sold. I thought I had a bet- 
ter chance to lose that way, but—hold 
me tight, Hal—there’s the telephone 
again—I doubled my fortune.” 
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$T’S one afternoon about a 
month after Mrs. Gates goes 
to work one evenin’ and has 
another baby. Now, I ain’t 
layin’ the whole of the blame 
on Mrs. Gates, you understand, ac- 
count I ain’t surprised a bit if Sid- 
ney’s been pesterin’ round, and aggra- 
vatin’ her to that extent she just can’t 
help herself. But anyway, us fellers 
is just rollin’ cigarettes after settin’ the 
last post for the new brandin’ corral, 
when along comes this here little Sid- 
ney, all dressed up in his Sunday suit, 
and lookin’ like a cross between a April 
shower and a fall tornado. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Gates,” says 
Jim to him, facetious. ‘Takin’ the 
air?” . 

“°*Tain’t a good afternoon,” says Sid- 
ney, sour, keepin’ walkin’ right along. 
“And I ain’t takin’ nothin’.” And with 
that he sort of hesitates a minute, and 
then he says, says he, like it’s just the 
awfullest thing that ever was: “I’m 
a-runnin’ away!” says he, dark. 

“Well, I'll declare!” says Jim, that 
surprised he forgets all about that cig 
arette of his till it burns his fingers. 
“Where you runnin’ to, Sidney?” 

“Oh, away off,” says Sidney, wavin’ 
his hand, vaguelike. “And you fel- 
lers'll never see me again, and maw and 
the baby they won't, special,” says he, 
hurried. And with that his braggy 
looks sort of fade away, and he swal- 
lers a couple times pretty hard. “And 
I don’t care what becomes of me, nor 
nothin’,” he says, like his little insides 
is just bustin’ with trouble. “I’m 
a-goin’ to be a burglar, and a robber, 
and kill folks, and everything I can 











think of,” he says, severe. “And then, ° 
when maw hears I’m put in jail on 
bread and water, or hung, maybe, and 
she ain’t got no boy like me any more, 


account I had to go away or—or 
starve,’ he busts out, tragic, “maybe 
she'll be sorry for what she done.” 
And with that he winks his eyes fast, 
and his lips quivers, and he clenches his 
hands, and that little rooster sure 
enough looks awful wretched that- 
away. 

And us fellers stands there lookin’ at 
him, wonderin’, and then at each other, 
without sayin’ nothin’ so long, ’t di- 
rectly Sidney, he quavers out: “Well, 
good-by, fellers,” says he, and trudges 
off toward the bench, heartbroke. 

“Drive up the cows with you on your 
way back, Sidney,” snickers out Lem 
Rogers to him. And then Lem laughs, 
raucous, like he’s turble funny. But 
Jim turns on him glarey. 

“Yes,” snorts Jim, “and you bein’ 
funny, Lem Rogers, reminds me of a 
deef and dumb man singin’ a song on 
his fingers—it’s a heap too labored that- 
away to be enjoyable. Does you see 
somethin’ funny in a little feller like 
that gettin’ the idea his maw don’t love 
him no more?” And his tones is pretty 
ugly. 

“Oh, pshaw!” says Lem, dogged. “I 
wasn’t meanin’ nothin’, And besides, 
he’ll get over it all right. Look at that 
time I’m in love with Sue McAntyre.” 

“Huh!” sneers Jim. “You and Sue 
McAntyre, fiddlesticks! The differ- 
ence between that sort of thing and 
your maw’s love reminds me of a chew 
of gum and a hot biscuit. One you 
spits out soon’s the taste’s gone; but 
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the biscuit goes down into your sys- 
tem and helps make somethin” out of 
you. You and Sue. McAntyre only 
makes folks tired.” 

And with that Jim hollers to Sidney, 
who’s sittin’ down on a rock restin’ him- 
self before he starts runnin’ again. 5o 
Sidney, he cames a-walkin’ back, slow, 
and Jim asks him again what he’s run- 
nin’ away for. 

“Cause my maw don’t care whether 
I lives or dies,” says he, diggin’ his toe 
in the dirt. And then he goes on how 
* she won’t do nothin’ for him now, ac- 
count the baby. And it’s always the 
baby this, and the baby that, and how 
it looks all he’s fit for now is waitin’ 
on the baby. “And last night when I’m 
in bed,” says he, “I tells her she don’t 
need to kiss me if she don’t want to, 
but to save ’em all for the baby ; and— 
and after standin’ there a minute 
a-lookin’ at me, she tiptoes on out and 
don’t do it,” he says. And he’s sure 
havin’ hard work to keep from cryin’. 

“Well, I'll declare!” says Jim, sym- 
pathetic. “That looks pretty tough, all 
right. How was things this mornin’ ?” 

“Worse,” says Sidney. “When I 
won't eat my breakfast she puts the 
things away without a word. And then 
when I asks her for a needle and 
thread, and goes to work a-sewin’ up 
this here hole in my pants myself, I sees 
her lookin’ at me funnylike, and her 
face ain’t sad, nor nothin’. She just 
don’t care, that’s all!” he busts out, 
desperate. “And that’s why I’m run- 
nin’ away.” 

“Um!” says Jim, judicial. “Now, I 
don’t reckon you feels like goin’ back 
and givin’ her another trial, does you?” 
he asks him, sober. “Maybe if you 
speaks to her about it, now, she sees 
how things is and does better.” 

“No, siree!” declares Sidney, bitter. 
“Tl die first!” 

And it makes you want to laugh, the 
way he says it, only you don’t. 

“Then I don’t see a thing for you to 
do but join our club and do the thing 
up right,” says Jim to him, after study- 
in’ a while. 

“What’s a ‘club’?” says Sidney, inter- 
ested to once. 


“Why, it’s a Runaway Club we 
forms ourselves into,” says Jim, look- 
in’ toward me’n Lem, meanin’. “Ev- 
erybody livin’ wants to run away at 
some time or another. Sometimes it’s 
money you owes. Sometimes it’s folks 
you don’t want to live with no more; 
and sometimes it’s folks who don’t 
want you to live with ’em no more— 
in which case they often helps you out 
a considerable thataway. Sometimes 
it’s lickin’; and sometimes it’s love— 
but mostly because it ain’t. Sometimes 
it’s because you’re in the right; but 
most often wrong. And sometimes it’s 
just because you'd like to show them 
fellers in the newspapers who tries it 
and gets ketched, how you'd do it, 
There’s a million reasons, but all of 
’em even worse’n the ones I mentions, 
so what’s the use tellin’ ’em? The 
point is here, that knowin’ you’re sure 
to be took thataway some day,-you for- 
tifies yourself in advance by joinin’ a 
runaway club beforehand. 

“For instance,” goes on Jim, when 
Sidney don’t say nothin’. “Lem, here, 
gets a idea Le runs away account that 
Sue McAntyre girl wears out her taste 
for him in jigtime—which she surely 
does. Very good. Lem informs this 
here club he proposes runnin’ away, 
submittin’, at the same time, data show- 
in’ why, whe., and where. Why he 
runs away, when he starts, which way 
he runs, and the tie he figgers on 
makin’; so when we starts out to bring 
him back we knows exactly where he 
is at the time, providin’ we don’t find 
him hidin’ under the henhouse before 
we starts, of course—which is likely. 

“Very good. This here club holds a 
meetin’ and Lem’s application is took 
up. Under ‘Why’ we finds ’t while his 
reasons for runnin’ is none too good, 
still, they’re about all you expects of a 
feller like Lem, and we passes ’em ac- 
cordin’, Under ‘When’ we decides ’t 
the sooner he starts and the faster he 
runs the more friends he leaves behind 
him. And under ‘Where’ we loses in- 
terest, absolute. 

“Very well. So far, so good. But— 
and here’s the point to the whole thing 
—this club thereupon takes up these 
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here so-called reasons, en bloc, so to 
speak, and eliminatin’ Lem from the 
scene entire, as bein’ far too personal, 
we now finds we're able to analyze 
by the use of sense, and here you are 
in a nutshell: Nothin’ doin’! And, 
the majority rulin’ always, and besides 
that, me’n Pinto both bein’ bigger’n 
Lem, he accepts them decisions grace- 
ful, is therefore saved from foolish- 
ness for once, Sue McAntyre is piqued, 
and things are as they should be. It 
bein’ understood, of course, that if we 
finds the other way round, why, we 
sets Lem afire ourselves, and glad to 
do it, and away he goes a-screamin’ 
‘cross the country like a comet. 

“And,” goes on Jim, smilin’ most en- 
gagin’ toward Sidney, “you havin’ 
signified your earnest desire to join this 
here fine club, we now votes on whether 
we takes you in or not.” 

“I rises to a point of order,” says 
Lem, when Sidney sort of hesitates. 
“Boys is too young.” 

“Your point is well took,” says Jim, 
grave. “But bein’ as we likes Sidney 
a heap, personal, I moves we stretches 
a point and takes him in. It bein’ un- 
derstood, of course, ’t he gets in only 
by the skin of his teeth, and then only 
if he agrees not to go to work a-brag- 
gin’ about it to other boys so they 
bothers us to death tryin’ to join. Does 
you agree to that?” says Jim, turnin’ to 
Sidney. 

“Sure,” says Sidney, eager. “And I 
won't tell a soul. Honest, Jim, I 
won't.” 

“Very good,” says Jim, sober. “You 
stands elected, then, and we now re- 
tires in good order and takes up your 
case. 

So Jim and Lem and me goes off a 
piece, grave as old sheep, and talks it 
over a while, and then we comes back 
and Jim reports. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” begins Jim, 
earnest, “at a special meetin’ of the 
Runaway Club held this day—the fol- 
lerin’ members bein’ present, includin’ 
Pinto, Lem, and me—we takes up the 
question of Mr. Sidney Gates runnin’ 
away, and begs to repert as follers. 
Under ‘Why’ we finds the reasons ad- 


vanced O. K. Under ‘When’ we rec- 
ommends ’t he unhooks himself and 
commences runnin’ to once. And un- 
der ‘Where’ we advises that, account 
the nights bein’ awful dark thataway, 
and it comin’ to the knowledge of the 
club that timber wolves has been seen 
round recent, besides other reasons too 
numerous to think up, that. Mr. Gates 
does his runnin’ away right here to 
home. To-wit, namely,” he hurries on 
when Sidney opens his mouth to speak, 
“the term ‘runnin’ away’ meanin’ to 
move at high rates of speed from any 
given point to any other given point, 
we accomplishes the desired result by 
the follerin’ program: 

“From where he now is, Mr. Gates 
moves toward the woodpile, rapid, ac- 
quires a armful of wood with as little 
delay as possible, and thereupon moves 
with said wood to the kitchen woodbox, 
where he deposits same with neatness 
and ‘dispatch. Between these two given 
points Mr. Gates moves regular, as 
stated, until the second given point, 
from bein’ a hollow mockery becomes a 
bulgin’ bin, and is, therefore, no longer 
available as a point. Next, seizin’ the 
water bucket, he selects the spring as 
a given point, and, movin’ toward said 
point hasty, he fills the bucket with 
such water as is contained in said 
spring, and returns to point number 
one via the same route. Very good so 
far. Havin’ now been runnin’ for up- 
ward of some time, and, therefore, 
somewhat winded, Mr. Gates enjoys a 
brief respite by sittin’ down, keepin’ 
in practice, however, by drawin’ his ° 
chair up to the cradle, and goin’ through 
the motions of runnin’ by rockin’ said 
cradle with his feet until the baby’s 
asleep.” 

“And now,” goes on Jim, impressive, 
“comes the crownin’ feature of the 
day’s toil. For Mrs. Gates havin’ seen 
with a bitter heart her poor boy 
a-workin’ himself to death all this time, 
Sidney, he rises from said chair, and 
drawin’ himself up _ stifflike, with 
freezin’ politeness, he asks her this 
fateful question: ‘Mother,’ says he, 
‘what next?’ And the tortured woman 
has nothin’ left but to point out, one by 
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one, given points the whole day long, 
and see her only oldest son, with naked 
hands and willin’ feet, runnin’ away be- 
fore her very eyes, account through her 
lost love she has things handy. 

“This club hopes,” says Jim, ear- 
nest, “that Mr. Gates don’t feel like 
we're too tough on his maw in makin’ 
this arrangement, account she brings it 
all on herself. But, in the interest of 
humanity we offers the follerin’ fur- 
ther suggestion: If your maw breaks 
down under the strain, utter, and just 
can’t stand it no more, why, we reserves 
the right to hold another meetin’ and 
see what we can do. Also, Mr. Gates 
will report to the club at brief inter- 
vals. This club is now adjourned. 

“T compliments you highly on gettin’ 
in this here club, Sidney,” says Jim to 
him, shakin’ his hand, warm, after 
we're adjourned. “And as I’m pretty 
hoarse by now, and, besides that, can’t 
think of nothin’ more to say at présent, 
if I’m you I commences runnin’ to 
once, before I does think of some- 
thin’.” 

“You bet your life I will!” says Sid- 
ney. “You just wait till I change my 
clothes, and by golly, she’ll be sorry, 
won’t she?” 

And with that he scampers on over 
to the house, and in a minute he’s 
a-workin’ on that woodpile till you 
thinks it’s already asrainin’. 

Well, we watches him a while, and 
then we goes to work on the corral 
again, and things is started lovely. We 
ketches sight of Sidney now and then, 
durin’ the afternoon, flittin’ about like 
a squirrel gatherin’ nuts. And then, 
pretty soon after supper, here he 
comes a-sneakin’ over where we be, all 
eager to report. 

“Fine!” says he, when Jim asks him 
how things is goin’. “You just ought 
to seen maw when I asks her ‘What 
next?’ the first time! Gee! She can’t 
say a word for a minute. And then, 
when I draws myself up stiffer yet, and 
says it to her again, awful severe, her 


face looks dreadful, and she just 


chokes up and points to the empty po- 
tato basket a-sittin’ there, and turns 
away sadlike. And after I hoes out 


the basket of potatoes and fetches ’em 
in, and then says it to her again, it’s 
better yet, account she hardly dares to 
look at me, I’m that polite. And then, 
after a while, when she says that’s all 
for now, I takes two buttons ’t I pulls 
off my shirt outside and sits down 
right before her and sews ’em back on. 
And I wouldn’t let her- touch ’em when 
she asks me, not once. And [I ain’t 
ever goin’ to let her touch me again, 
never,” he declares, bitter. 

Well, then Jim says his conduck 
don’t leave nothin’ to be desired, and 
compliments him a lot, and tells him 
how he’s the finest runaway he ever 
sees in his life, and a ornament to the 
club, and to keep on the same way to- 
morrow, and how he ain’t surprised a 
mite is some day he sees him runnin’ 
for Congress. And with that, Sidney, 
he loafs round a while, nervous-like, 
and then, when it begins to get dark, he 
goes a-sneakin’ on back to the house 
again, like he’s the most mysterious 
criminal in all the world. 

And for a couple hours the next 
mornin’ he seems to be doin’ fine. Then 
the first we knows here he is again. 

“Jim,” says he, anxious, “why don’t 
she say somethin’ about it, you 
reckon?” 

“Don’t she?” says Jim, surprised- 
like. 

“She 
don’t ask what I’m doin’ it for, nor 
nothin’. I’m a-gettin’ tired.” 

“Of course you are,” says Jim, en- 
couragin’. “Runnin’ away is mighty 
tiresome work at times, especially if 
you does it all afoot. But you just 
run and wait, Sidney; she'll say some- 
thin’ to you some time. See if she 
don’t. Why,” says Jim, “I ain’t sur- 
prised a mite if she’s in the house 
thinkin’ up somethin’ to say right now.” 

“She ain’t,” says Sidney. “She’s 
asleep. I pecks in the winder just now 
and sees her.” 

“Well, what of that?” says Jim. 
“Don’t I hear her up all last night with 
that baby? Very likely she says to her- 
self: ‘Now, look here, Mrs. Gates,’ she 
says, ‘you’re all wore: out with packin’ 
that baby round all night; suppose you 
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takes a little nap this A. M., now he’s 
asleep. We’re all safe enough in here, 
and Sidney’s all safe outside, account 
he’s runnin’ away, and no harm over- 
takes him if it wants to. Maybe I'll 
think up somethin’ to say to him when 
I’m rested, too.’ And with that, she 
nods off, and lies there with a smile on 
her face, thinkin’ about what she’s goin’ 
to say to you some tiine about runnin’ 
away the way you does.” 

“Well,” says Sidney, dubious, “I 
hopes she hurries up and says it, then. 
Honest, Jim,” says he, “sometimes I 
wishes I hadn’t run away. But if she’ll 
only say somethin’ to me about it— 
somethin’ awful bitter—why, then I 
wouldn’t care.” 

So Jim heartens him up some more 
then, and tells him how he’s sure his 
maw says somethin’ about it soon, and 
finally Sidney goes on over to the house 
again, seemin’ly not feelin’ nothin’ ex- 
tra. And then, after he’s gone, Lem 
offers to bet Jim a dollar he don’t last 
the day out. But Jim won't bet. 

“T ain’t riskin’ a dollar on any mem- 
ber of this here club,” says Jim, pointed. 
“And what’s more, I don’t care if he 
don’t last the day out,” he says. “But 
I tells you one thing; I bets you a horse 
against a hen he packs wood and water 
for the house reg’lar, from now on, 
whether he lasts the day out, or the 
year out. And I gives you a year to 
get the bet together if you loses.” 

But, of course, Lem don’t make no 
such foolish bet as that, so we just 
takes it out in talk. But Sidney’s hold- 
in’ out fine. And he keeps on a-holdin’ 
out fine till way long in the afternoon. 
Then we notices he’s beginnin’ to sit 
down pretty often, holdin’ his head in 
his hands, and after a while over he 
comes again, downcast-like. 

“Oh, pretty good,” says he, half- 
hearted, when Jim asks him how every- 
thing’s goin’. And then he just flops 
down on a old post, tiredlike, and don’t 
say nothin’ more for a long time. 
“Jim,” says he final, “how does she 
know I’m runnin’ away, anyhow?” 

“How does she know?” says Jim. 
“Why, doggone it all, she sees you 
don’t she?” 
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“But I don’t know whether she sure 
enough knows or not,’ says Sidney, 
skeptical: 

“Now, you look here, Sidney,” says 
Jim, “mothers knows everything! You 
ask your paw somethin’, and what does 
he say? ‘Go ask your maw,’ says he, 
short. And you ask her, and she tells 
you the answer prompt, every time. 
Or, suppose some night, after goin’ 
barefoot all day, you sneaks into bed 
surreptitious, and goes to breathin’ 
heavy to once, like you’re asleep, think- 
in’ you plays a fine trick on your maw. 
Does you stay there? Not much, you 
don’t. ‘Sidney!’ she calls, gentle, ‘the 
water’s all ready, dear.’ And does you 
keep on a-breathin’ through your nose 
like a horse thataway? Excuse me! 
What you does is to crawl out, all 
sheepish-like, and give them feet of 
yourn the surprise of their lives. And 
why does you do it without first hangin’ 
up some sort of a bluff? Account you 
knows she knows, and words is there- 
fore futile. You bet she knows; and 
they all knows. And you mark me,” 
says Jim, impressive, “some time these 
here mothers is a-goin’ to turn down 
the sheets of this old world of ours; 
and when they does, there ain’t a-goin’ 
to be sheepish looks enough to go 
round. Does she come in to kiss you 
after you’re in bed last night?” he asks 
him. 

“No she don’t,” says Sidney, bitter. 

“You bet she don’t,” says. Jim, 
shakin’ his head. “She savvies.” 

“Well, she might of tried it, any- 
way,” says Sidney, dogged. “She might 
of come to the door, anyway, to see if 
I'm asleep, couldn’t she? I wouldn't 
of let her, of course; but she might of 
asked me. And to-night’s Saturday 
night, and I don’t reckon she'll even 
offer to wash my back, doggone it! I 
hope she don’t; I wouldn’t let her if 
she did,” he busts out, bitter. 

And by golly, it looks like he’s goin’ 
to cry now, sure enough. So Jim, he 
clears his throat, hasty, and he says, 
says he, like he ain’t talkin’ to nobody 
in partic’lar: 

“Speakin’ of backs,” says he, “re- 
minds me of one of the fellers back 
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home when I’m a kid, by the name of 
Henry Peters—Henry bein’ president 
of our Runaway Club at the time. 
Henry and his maw has some little dif- 
ference one Saturday night over the 
technique of washin’ backs, and finally 
his maw gets all in a ferment and 
swishes out of the kitchen, a-tellin’ 
Henry maybe he better wash his back 
himself. ‘Very good,’ says Henry, su- 
perior, ‘I does so.’ And what you 
reckon that little Henry Peters does?” 
says Jim to Lem. 

“Drowns himself in the tub doin’ it,” 
says Lem. 

“Not much he don’t,” snorts Jim. 
“That little feller deliberately soaps up 
that cloth, and without nobody showin’ 
him how nor nothin’, he swings one end 
the cloth over his shoulder, so, and 
ketchin’ hold the other corner with his 
other hand, so, he saws that cloth back- 
ward and forward, so,” says Jim, imi- 
tatin’ with his hands how he does it, 
“until by golly, in less’n ten minutes 
Henry’s back is that clean it’s a pleas- 
ure to see it. And when he wipes it all 
off tine, the same way, I declare for it 
if that back ain’t a-glistenin’ away in 
that old kitchen, till, as Henry says 
himself, it’s all he does to keep from 
cuttin’ out the backs of his coat and 
shirt so everybody sees just what pluck 
does thataway. But he don’t cut ’em 
out, of course. What he does do is to 
hop into bed feelin’ that fine all over he 
begins singin’ to himself, lowlike, until 
first you knows he just naturally sings 
himself to sleep. He does for a fact. 

“But the point is here,” says Jim. 
“Maybe it’s the next day ; maybe it’s the 
day after that. I forgets now just 
which day it is. But anyway, Mrs. 
Peters gets to broodin’ so over the way 
Henry shows her how he gets along 
without her help ’t she just can’t stand 
it no longer; and what you reckon she 
does? Why, the next time when she 
sees Henry out in the yard by himself 
she swoops down on him like he’s a 
dollar bill, and she throws her arms 
around him, passionit, and she says, 
says she, her whole frame shook by 
sobs: ‘Oh, Henry!’ And with that 
they walks off, arm in arm, the finest 
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friends in the world, and glad every- 
thing is all right at last. And what's 
more, Mrs. Peters, she joins the club 
the next day. And the last time I ever 
sees Henry Peters,” says Jim, “he lays 
his hand in mine, cordial, and he says, 
says he: ‘Jim,’ he says, ‘whatever else 
you forgets, never forget it’s pluck does 
it.” And I never does.” 

Well, sir, Sidney don’t take any no- 
tice at first when Jim begins to talk; 
just sits there pretty wretchedlike. 
Then, directly, he lifts his head and 
looks at Jim steady, and first you knows 
the color’s comin’ and goin’ in his face 
like anything, and when Jim’s through 


he’s a-suckin’ in his breath like it’s 
candy. 

“What's ‘pluck,’ Jim?” he asks, 
eager. 


“Why,” says Jim, scratchin’ his head 
for a minute first, “pluck is a little 
lump that grows in your insides.” Some 
boys has it, and some poor fellers don’t. 
If you’ve got it, why, some day when 
you're awful scared, or plumb discour- 
aged over somethin’, and feelin’ like 
everybody’s against you, and nothin’s 
goin’ right—kerflip! That little lump 
flies up in your throat, where you feels 
it, distinct. And then you says to your- 
self : ‘Shucks,’ says you, ‘I’ve got pluck, 
account I feels it in my throat, and I 
ain’t afraid of nothin’, and I ain’t dis- 
couraged at nothin’.’ And with that the 
little lump slides back into its nest 
where it’s keepin’ cases on you all the 
time, and you're tickled to death to 
know you've got it, and you straightens 
up and does just fine.” 

“And by golly I’ve got it!” almost 
screams Sidney, a-dancin’ round, ex- 
cited. “I been feelin’ it in my throat 
all afternoon!” 

“Then I’m proud to know you,” says 
Jim, shakin’ Sidney’s hand, grave. 
“And Henry Peters, he’d of been glad 
to know you, too. You'd make a great 
pair, you two would. Whenever I 
hears of your washin’ your back now, 
I shall always think of Henry.” 

“And don’t you worry; you'll hear 
about it, too, Jim Slater!” says Sidney, 
firm. “You just watch me!” 

And with that off he puts, and goes 




















water from the spring, 


to packin’ 
manful, 
Well, us fellers hurries up with the 
chores after that, account it’s gettin’ 
pretty late, and we don’t see nothin’ 


more of Sidney. But after the chores 
is all done, and we've had supper, 
and ’re a-playin’ a game of solo over 
in the bunk house together, who comes 
over but the cook and says Mrs. Gates 
says Sidney wants to see us fellers over 
to the house. Well, we looks at each 
other a while, feelin’ kind of funny, 
and then Jim laughs and says he reck- 
ons it’s a meetin’ of the Runaway 
Club. And then he laughs again and 
says he for one’s got the pluck, account 
he feels it in his throat. And with that 
of course we all gets up and goes on 
over, 

“Ts this the ‘club’?”” Mrs. Gates asks, 
respectful, when she opens the door; 
and her tired face lights up a lot. 

“Yessum,” says Jim, grave. “We're 
part of it.” 

“Right this way, then, if you please,” 
says she. And she shows us into the 
kitchen, cordial as can be. 

And say! What you reckon is goin’ 
forward in that kitchen? It’s that lit- 
tle rooster of a Sidney takin’ a bath. 
It is, for a fact! 

“Hey!” he yells, when we're inside. 
“Looky here!” And with that he goes 
to work on that there back of his, just 
like Jim tells him Henry Peters done. 
“What'd I tell you!” says he, when 
he’s most out of breath washin’ it. 
“Looky!” And with that he arches up 
his back toward us like he’s a cat. 

“Fine!” says Jim, after we examines 
it close. ‘Now let’s see you wipe ’er.” 

And Sidney wipes it off the same 
way, and then we examines it again, 
thorough, 

“Well sir,” says Jim, final, “I ain’t 
layin’ off on Henry Peters none when 
I tells you this, Sidney, account if 
Henry’s here I knows he says the same 
thing; but takin’ everything into con- 
sideration, and bein’ fair to everybody, 
why, I’m free to say it strikes me your 
back’s got just a shade the finest polish 
I ever sees.” 

And then Lem, he says he thinks so, 
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too; and I says the same thing; and 
Sidney, he’s proud as a peacock. And 
then all of a sudden he flashes up like 
he’s just thought of somethin’, and he 
says, says he, all excited: 

“By golly, I’m a-goin’ to show it to 
And before we stirs a foot 
he’s hollered to her. “Oh, maw!” says 
he. “Come in here a minute!” , 
And first you knows there’s Mrs. 
Gates a-standin’ in the door, with her 
eyes all crinkled up thataway. And us 
fellers is all pretty much embarrassed, 
I assures you—all except Sidney 
That little rooster, he stands there not 
carin’ any more’n if he’s one of these 
here statues, and a-archin’ his back to- 
ward his maw like he’s a cat again. 

“Ain't it fine, maw?” he says, proud- 
like. And before she gets her breath, 
he gets a new idea. “Wait a minute,” 
says he, hasty, “till I shows you.” 

And there us fellers has to stand 
while he goes to work and washes that 
there doggoned back of his all over 
again. If it ain’t for that lump I feels 
in my throat, I’m dogged if I know 
how I stays there. 

“Now!” says 
when he’s through. 
of it, maw?” 

“Why, it looks very nice, indeed,” 
says she. “Very nice indeed,” she re- 
peats, slow. 

And she keeps on repeatin’ it while 
Sidney hustles into his night drawers, 
and then straightens up with his face 
just a-shinin’, And then of a sudden 
the crinkly look’s gone from her eyes, 
and she gives a sort of a sob, and 
sweeps that little night-drawered feller 
into her arms like he’s just come home 
or something. 

“Bless your little heart!” ‘says she, 
a-huggin’ him good. “And bless yours, 
too!” she says, turnin’ to us fellers, “I 
don't know what the name of your club 
is,” says she, “but it’s the grandest 
Mothers’ Club I ever hears of.” 

‘’Tain’t a Mothers’ Club!” says Sid- 
ney, indignant. “It’s a Runaway Club. 
Ain’t it, Jim?” 

“A Runaway 
slow, as Jim nods. 


Sidney, breathless, 
“What you think 


Club!” she repeats, 
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“Sure!” says Sidney. “Ain’t I been 
a-runnin’ away all the time, I’d like to 
know !” 

And with that he hurries on and ex- 
plains it to her. And while Sidney’s 
talkin’ she looks from him to us, and to 
Jim, special, I notices, and keeps 
a-noddin’ away to herself like she’s 
sayin’ somethin’ under her breath. And 
when Sidney’s through she looks Jim 
square in the eye, and hers is pretty 


“Jim Slater,” says she, “I'd like to 
join this club myself. And when Mr, 
Gates gets back from Ogden I want 
him to join. And just the very first 
instant the baby’s eligible, I want him 
to join.” 

“Thank you, Jim, 


ma’am,” says 


grave. “I don’t see no objection, I’m 
sure.” 
“Sure you can,” declares Sidney, 


patronizin’, as us fellers edges to the 


door and files on out. ‘Sure you can,” 


shiny, and she says, says she, just like 
says he. “Henry Peters, his maw did.” 


she’s thankin’ him for somethin’ : 








OUR YESTERDAYS 


[ARK yesterdays?” Ah, speak not so! 
Our Yesterdays have faded in the night. 
Yet are they bright, 

And in the Memory still aglow. 

The voices of those Yesterdays, 

Now hushed in silence, still resound 

Ir echoing roundelays 
That in the heart abound. 

The youth of other days now passed to age— 
That is not dead, 

As some have said, 

But with its light illumes our spirit page. 
The friends of Yesterday, no more 
Beside us as they were in days of yore, 

Still linger in our spirit self, all-glorious, 

A part of us, 

Held safe within where neither grief nor pain 

Can come to them again. 

Dark yesterdays? Call them not so— 
Possessions rather full of light are they 

That sorrow cannot touch, and woe 
Can never take away! 

JoHN Kenprick BANGs. 
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HOU hast lied against me. 
® Grant me the single combat, 
and let God make manifest 
whether thou hast sworn 
;, truth or falsehood.” 

The old challenge rang lusty from 
the firm throat of Faith; but now, 
though the popular instinct repeats that 
God defends the right—despite vic- 
tories by the big battalions—the glam- 
our of a Divine referendum is some- 
what faded, and the ordeal by combat, 
surviving the creed which was its 
sponsor, is in our day, however con- 
venient as guardian of manners, a gro- 
tesque anachronism, an oath kissed on 
empty covers. 

England has declined it as a social 
convenience altogether ; France has for- 
malized it out of recognition; and only 
in parts of Europe as yet uncivilized by 
humor may virtue still be seen thresh- 
ing out seriously its dues with a sword, 





or being spitted for lack of a little 
science. 
In military circles, where men are 


presumed to be cloaked with honor as 
in a coat of new paint, of which all 
hands must be warned, the mechanical 
necessities of the duel pitches it at a 
climax of absurdity. 

Of that order no more conspicuous 
instance could perhaps be cited than 
the case of Count Kozl6f, which 
amused Russian society for a fortnight, 
a few years ago. 

Tragic as was its end, it opened 
mirthfully enough; and opened also, as 
does so much unprompted drama in 
St. Petersburg, in the dark. 

The wide blue water, which lies in 
summer like a drawn sword across the 
city, had been stiff and white for a 





month. The bridges were gone, and 
trokas swung from the snowy Quai 
across a gray road of ice. 

By it, through the smoky glare of 
torches, Kozlof and his companion 
passed one December evening, to a lit- 
tle supper on the Islands. 

The Islands are, in a fashion, the 
safety valve of St. Petersburg moral- 
ity. An outsider, an Englishman es- 
pecially, would imagine that no valve 
was needed, because under such lenient 
conditions there could be no pressure. 
But the Russian thinks otherwise. 

In summer the Islands are an ex- 
quisite greenness, split and lit with blue 
water; but then they are empty. In 
winter they are restaurants buried in 
snow, with gypsies underneath. 

The gypsy—who, by the way, is not 
a gypsy—is made for the Russian. Like 
the champagne he loves, she is very 
sweet and fiery, and acts on his heavy 
vehement nature in much the same 
way. Being a creature of immense vi- 
tality he craves melancholy in music, 
and her songs are a flame of passionate 
tenderness and despair. Her dresses, 
as far as they go—no great distance, 
indeed—appeal to his savage relish for 
color; and the twinkle in her move- 
ment to the lethargy of his. 

Yet the gypsy is a charming crea- 
ture; and, though sold as a stimulant, 
is one thoroughly intoxicated with her- 
self. Her blood is warm with music, 
and her senses steeped in the odors of 
the East. In this northern black white 
night of winter she is like a jewel 
flaming and burning in the snow. 

Small wonder that the Russian de- 
lights in her, and that thereby come oc 
casionally hot-headed contracts which 
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. leave a provisional gap in his imperial 
majesty’s brigade of guards. Only oc- 
casionally, for the gypsy is not greedy 
of matrimonial honors, and the head 
that wears the golden eagle is generally 
a long one, whether in wine or love. 

When Kozléf and Leo Svedérsky 
crossed the ice that evening, they went 
for something more than supper and 
oblivion for a few hours from their 
debts and duties; for the gypsies attach 
themselves to certain restaurants on 
the Islands, and are at the call of the 
first comer unless previously retained. 

Kozl6f must have known that, when 
he heard that a certain infantry major 
was monopolizing the musicians; but, 
his self-esteem having arrived on the 
debatable ground of champagne bub- 
bles and dancing to the noisy pulse 
within his head, he waxed wroth, and 
used words which cannot conveniently 
be set down. 

He was a man accustomed, in the 
absence of superiors, to his own way, 
and very confident of its importance. 
Aid-de-camp to the-emperor, and mas- 
ter of many ceremonies, he was able to 
exact a certain homage from persons 
more important than himself; and this, 
though his name and title were still 
young and owed him nothing of their 
fame. His father had won honor and 
a countship by reckless and _ brilliant 
fighting in Lesser Asia, and the son, 
sent with fortunate dispatches to the 


capital, and having a presence and 
much assurance, made his way. 

He was, at the hour of that fatal 
supper, one of the most envied and 


courted men in Petersburg. The past 
had been too obscure to enlighten his 
foes; the future was before him—a 
spread table. 

He was poor, certainly; but poverty, 
in the high places of Russia, can fit its 
feet to many shoes, and Kozlof chose 
the most attractive. 

The woman he particularly honored 
with his attentions was pretty, the wife 
of a wealthy merchant, and his devoted 
slave. He used her house, rode her 
horses, spent her money, and even, it 
was rumored, had been moderately 
fond of her. Petersburg thought her 


fortunate in his attachment, him for- 
tunate in her fortune, and her husband 
to be congratulated on them both; for, 
in Russia, trade, however opulent, is 
thought honored by nobility’s notice— 
even of its wives. Every one was con- 
tent, including the count’s numerous 
admirers, who were pleased to contrib- 
ute to his pleasures, and happy that an- 
other should fill his purse; for he had 
been moderately fond of many women, 
and commanded the homage which 
their sex is ever ready to extend to any 
man as passionately attached to him- 
self. 

His companion was less conspicu- 
ous; a very ordinary young Guards- 
man, who, being suspected of proceed- 
ings “unbecoming an officer,” was 
awaiting trial by a regimental court of 
inquiry with true Slav indifference, 
tempered—a good deal tempered— 
with alcohol. 

He smiled susceptibly at the white 
cravat on the bottle in front of him, on 
hearing by whom the gypsies were en- 
gaged, and murmured to the crumpled 
damask a vague resolution to “kick him 
out.” 

“Kick him out,” echoed the other 
excitedly—he was in the truculent 
stage—‘“the devil take him, I should 
think so.” Did an infantry major, he 
continued with profuse qualification, 
suppose that the emperor’s aid-de- 
camp was going to be deprived of his 
amusement by a mere quibble of prece 


dence? References to the major’s 
lineage followed. 
The manager, at whom the apos- 


trophe had been delivered, sought to 
smooth matters by mentioning the ma- 
jor’s name. 

“Suslikof!” shouted the other. “Sts- 
likof of all men! The cursed son of a 
cowherd!” And invoking the witness 
of saints that no calender confessed to, 
he pulled Svedérsky from his seat, and 
strode out of the room, toward the 
tinkle of tambourines on the floor 
above. 

In recalling the major’s parentage, 
it would have been politic, as the man- 
ager was aware, to have remembered 
another fact concerning it. 
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The elder Stslikof had, it is true, 
been humbly connected; but he had 
won his patent of nobility, and saved 
the emperor’s life by an act which re- 
quired a bull-like courage and more 
than a bull’s strength. He was reputed 
the strongest man in Russia, and his 
son had succeeded to his renown. 

A sober man would have considered 
that, but champagne is a great flatterer 
of thé muscles; it gives a man a bubble 
reputation at his own mouth, 

Kozlof went upstairs vigorously— 
Svedérsky following with some atten- 
tion to the balusters—and broke across 
the patter of a song and dance as a 
stone goes through a pane. 

There was a clash of startled fingers 
on the strings, and then silence; so 
abrupt that Svedérsky might have been 
heard without, breathing hard upon the 
stair rail. The dancer drew her little 
feet together, and tilted her pretty head 
toward the door; she was used to the 
humors of the aristocracy. Suslikof 
pushed himself and the lounge on 
which he lolled a half turn outward, 
with one great foot on the floor, and 
stared mildly at the intruder. 

What followed cannot be reported in 
full. Kozléf, as aid-de-camp to the 
emperor, set forth his claim to the best 
of everything in highly decorated lan- 
guage, and expressed a determination 
to eject the present occupier of the 
music room, and to use it in his stead. 

The present occupier grinned, jerked 
his foot onto the seat in front of him, 
remarked that the gypsies were engaged 
for the night, that the room was also 
engaged, not for the emperor’s aid-de- 
camp, and that the performance might 
pre ceed. 

It did not proceed; at least, not the 
gypsies’ part of it. The count took a 
pace forward, and kicked viciously at 
the seat which served Suslikof for a 
footstool. It slid away on its casters, 
and the major’s spurred boot came 
down heavily to the ground, 

“Look here, my friend,” he said, with 
a good-humored laugh, “that’s very 
well as a joke, and I’m willing to call 
it one, but don’t make. any more of 
them. And now go! That youngster 


looks tired’”—Svedérsky had slipped 
into a seat by the door and was groping 
vacantly—“and the sooner you both get 
safely to bed the better.” 

The powder took light readily 
enough, and for the next minute Koz- 
l6f rocked in the middle of the room, 
choking with his wordy wrath. 

Stslikof heard him coolly, but got 
up upon his feet. 

“You're drunk,” he said, “and what 
you’ve spat at me doesn’t matter; I 
don’t want to quarrel with sots, nor yet 
to fight them; but since you’ve cursed 
the coat I wear and damned the corps 
I serve with, you shall answer for it, 
by God! I’m under oath to keep them 
from insult and dishonor in the em- 
peror’s name, and in his name I'll fight 
you, for all your epaulets.” 

The count spluttered something about 
not soiling good steel upon infantry 
carrion, especially when it was the 
product of cowherds and the Bazar. 

At that the other’s patience gave 
way; he, too, had been drinking, and 
carried more wine than was convenient 
to quarrel with. He stepped up to the 
count with lazy deliberation, took him 


by the throat, and lifted him back, off 


his feet, against the wall. Then he 
slapped his face with an open hand, as 
the wind beats out the leaves of a 
branch against the wall.. Had the other 
been sober, the blows ‘might have 
broken his neck; his head wagged to 
and fro like a cherry on a stalk. 

The girls screamed; for they were 
fonder of the fop than of his Her- 
culean opponent; he stood for more 
money, he said prettier things, and, 
strange lever on a gypsy’s mind, he 
grew higher in the social tree. Their 


-voices roused Svedérsky to recognize 


the demands of friendship, and he 
stumbled forward with a thickly mut- 
tered protest against such punishment. 

As he came within reach, Suslikof 
filled his fist with the front of the 
young .man’s tunic, and, still pinning 
the now unconscious aid with his left 
hand against the wall, literally flung 
the other across the room. 

He lit with a crash against the frail 
door, ripped it from its hinges, split 
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it across the middle, and went down- 
stairs inside it, with more noise and 
speed than he had come up. The major 
laughed, but the cries of the gypsies, 
and the uproar arising below sobered 
him. He withdrew his arm, and the 
man he had beaten dropped to the floor 
like a dead bird. 

Two of the girls who had been sing- 
ing ran up with a tender wail to assist 
him, and Stslikof, emptying his pocket, 


flung a sheaf of ruble notes and a, 


white handful of silver at their heads, 
and left them whimpering with pain 
and scrambling for the paper. 


If night brought its proverbial coun- 
sel, the morning added despair. Or 
rather, the afternoon, for Kolzof sel- 
dom rose before midday, and, on this 
occasion, not for some hours after. 
He awoke with a stiff neck, a dark 
sense of folly in a memory dim with 
wine, and a headache. 

He watched his servant pour the lit- 
tle glass of cognac upon his coffee, 
while his dejection took shape before 
his eyes. He stared at it with bewil- 
dered senses, vaguely reminiscent, 
started with a sharp cry in his throat, 
and set the cup down with such a 
nervous spasm that it cleft the saucer. 

Some flank assault of dreams may 
have led the way to his enlightenment, 
and flung the import of the past night’s 
revel into the face of his waking wits. 
Anyway, he saw suddenly that he was 
ruined, unless Suslikof’s mouth could 
be closed before it compromised him. 
Of course, if the news of his beating 
got abroad, nothing could save him. 
In Russia the man who suffers himself 
to be struck is done for; he can have 
no career thereafter, social or civil; a 
dozen duels would not efface the stigma 
of a single blow. 

But for Kozléf even a duel was im- 
possible. To fight on an insult cast at 
a comrade’s facings would have cost 
him inevitably his own epaulets. The 
emperor would permit no such dis- 
paragement of his livery, even in the 
mouth of a favorite. It only remained 
to persuade the strong man into silence, 
and pick a quarrel with him, if he de- 





To this end Svedeér- 
sky must be allied; and the count, feel- 
ing worse than ill, started at once to 
find him. 

That proved not difficult, for Sved- 


sired it, later on. 


érsky was still in bed. He said he 
felt as though he had been broken into 
little pieces and mended in the dark; 
and the stiffness of his movements 
seemed to support the theory. He was 
in no mood for compromise, and called 
for kiimmel. 

The presumptive loss of his friend’s 
epaulets did not appeal to him. Noth- 
ing appealed to him but the pain in his 
back ; he meant to avenge that. He de- 
clared that he had spent the night, in 
dreams, descending Jacob’s ladder pre- 
cipitantly with the patriarch on top of 
him; and to Kozlof’s entreaties he 
merely repeated the statement fatuous- 
ly, and inquired if that were not a kill- 
ing matter. 

Fawning, flattery, persuasion, de- 
spair, disdain were alike wasted on him. 
He was in that green sobriety which 
comes to weak heac’s after excess, and 
which is a subordinate insanity to the 
rage of strong drink; mulish, cunning, 
and self-contained. 

Kozlof, disgusted, swept him with a 
final scornful volley of abuse, under 
which the other bent double with laugh- 
ter upon his bed, and swung out into 
the early twilight. He stood for a mo- 
ment before the long yellow front of 
the riding school, irresolute; then, 
stepping into a droshky, gave an ad- 
dress on Basil Island, in the merchants’ 
quarter, and sank back into his furs. 

That strange alchemy of the inevita- 
ble, which makes the commonplace of 
to-morrow from the inconceivable of 
to-day, was already dulling his senses 
to the sharpness of despair. The life 
he led seemed now, across its imminent 
close, a very dust of vanity, and his 
memory swelled with all the disen- 
chantment it had contained. The won- 
der was, indeed, that he had so long 
endured it. 

Yet as the sleigh swirled, with a 
spread wing of snow at the runners, 
into the wide, white Névsky Prospékt 
some part of that wonder waned. 

















He knew the scene so well; the clear 
twilight air, green as shallow water, 
in which the crescent of the young 
moon floated like a silver boat, and 
through which the needle spire of the 
Admiralty thrust a gleam of greenish 
gold. The wide, snowy roadway, lit 
along the centre of its length by an 
electric chain of lamps, now a mere 
piercing whiteness, under which the 
troikas flew like great and ghostly bats. 

He had so often driven there tri- 
umphantly that he could still feel the 
pulses of old victories in his defeat, 
and grew less in love with it. 

As he glided over the Nikolaiévsky 
3ridge he had even come to detest it, 
and when, at his destination, Madame 
Lutsk greeted him in her great garish 
salon, the egoist was master once more. 

In consequence, the story which he 
told her was rather flamboyant, but it 
was a statement of fact. Ile had the 
egoist’s astounding truthfulness; being 
unable to conceive of his advantages as 
discreditable to himself. 

“And you have come to me for— 
for?” she queried tremulously. 

“This,” he said, kissing her hand 
dramatically, “the good-by.” 

She snatched the hand away from 
him, shaking her head impatiently. 
“What is it I can do for you? 

me!” 

“There is nothing you can do,” he 
said dully. “Svedérsky prevents.” 

“Svedeérsky !” she cried scornfully. 
“Svedérsky would sell his mother for 
a cigarette if he wanted to smoke. Ah, 
it is that you do not understand him. 
He must have to want. You did not 
make him. I will.” 

“You, Vara?” he said. 

“Yes, I, now, at once. I go there 
this moment; and he shall want some- 
thing more than his revenge; oh, very 
much more! Svedérsky!” 

But the count demurred. Svedérsky 
had accepted quarters in barracks to 
ease his finances. To visit him there 
Vara must almost court a scandal. He 
could not concede that. 

She laid her hands upon his shoul- 
ders as he stood before her, and said 
a trifle sadly, looking up into his eyes: 


Tell 
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“Is it not a little late, dear, to be 
fearing that—for me?” 

But he was not; he only feared it 
for himself. If Svedérsky proved ob- 
durate, he would certainly blow 
through Petersburg the story of Koz- 
l6f’s ambassadress. And Petersburg 
would adjust the blame to the right pair 
of shoulders; for though that city often 
laughs at love, she always forgives it. 

Yet, in the end, having worse fears 
and no further hope, he consented ; and 
she went as she had said. But, not be- 
ing exactly informed, nor caring to in- 
quire too obviously, she had to pick 
her way across the reeking cavalry sta- 
ble yards, before she found the guards- 
man’s quarters. 

To detail what followed would be 
unfair to the spirit in which it was 
conceived. Besides, the story is in- 
credible. Svedérsky told it. 

The one thing certain is that Vara 
Lutsk, vowing that the guardsman 
should be made to desire something 
above his revenge, kept her vow. She 
even went beyond it, and used him as 
a mediary between Sislikof and _ si- 
lence; but what she paid, or promised 
to pay for that, is her own affair. She 
saw no greatness and felt no shame in’ 
the sacrifice; it had to be. L’amour 
oblige. 

Next morning saw the three princi- 
pals lunching at Pivato’s. Pivato’s is 
an arrangement in stucco and plate 
glass for changing silver into sauces. 
It is very simple and very sumptuous, 
and many a man has murmured sym- 
pathetically, though in another sense to 
Iago, “Who steals my purse, steals 
trash,” after settling there for a dinner. 

Svedérsky had come to that lunch 
determined to pick a quarrel, and Koz- 
16f prepared to; but the object of the 
entertainment seems to have been for- 
gotten in its excellence, and enmity was 
buried, with the menu for a headstone. 

Indeed, Suslikof appears to have 
made fast friends of the men who had 
meant to make crows’ meat of him, and 
the awkward half hour on the Island 
was allowed to drop into an oblivion 
which bade fair to be complete. 
Champagne, however, outbade it. 
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Sislikof was spending the evening a 
few days later at Tsarskoie Sélo with 
some congenial spirits in the Huzzars; 
and when the spume of the wine had 
obscured his honor, and each man at 
table was outbidding the others’ boast, 
he blurted out the story of his Island 
féte, which held a man’s life behind it. 

One who heard the exposure states 
that, after it, scarcely an officer present 
could keep his seat to the end of the 
toasts, all were so eager to get to 
Petersburg with the scandal hot upon 
his tongue. The few who waited to 
cross-examine rose finally in a body 
and descended upon the city ; flying like 
crows from carrion, each with a fester- 
ing morsel in his mouth. 

“One does not spit into a sieve to 
save the floor,” says an Eastern prov- 
erb, and one does not whisper slander 
to the Neva in order to drown it. 

One might suppose, indeed, that the 
half-tipsy impeachment of a comrade 
at a cavalry mess would not become, 
over the teacups on the following after- 
noon, the tattle of every pretty pair of 
lips in a city some miles away; but in 
Petersburg, round the samovar, there 
is always a vacuum of intelligence 
which sucks up frothy gossip by nat- 
ural laws, especially when the froth is 
discolored. 

Kozlof, his head high with a pre- 
tense which was becoming a sense of 
security, found some of it blown into 
his eyes, and started. 

The smart of it came like the scent 
of sawn pine from a gallows to the 
man doomed to mount it; it was sour 
with death. | 

In Russia, the policeman is used in- 
differently to discover or to conceal the 
truth, according to the market value 
of that commodity, and it was to the 
prefect of police that Kozlof went to 
dig a grave for his secret. 

The prefect heard him through a de- 
scription and vehement refutation of 
the calumny ; smiled, sighed, rubbed his 
hands, shrugged his shoulders, and told 
him that he was come too late; the em- 
peror had got wind of it. 

But the count was not convinced. He 
held that much might still be done re- 
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pressively, and that the emperor would 
dismiss the matter if the report of it 
went no further. He argued, expostu- 
lated, implored, and wrung at last from 
the general a reluctant promise to do 
his best. 

He used also his aged mother, who 
was universally respected and indig- 
nantly grieved on her son’s behalf, to 
crush the tale in certain quarters which 
were closed to him, and which opened 
upon the throne. 

Then, after a few days of vigorous 
and ornate denial, and hints at a fic- 
titious thirst for the blood of his 
calumniators, Kozlof, hearing less of 
the scandal as it was talked of more 
seriously, concluded that it was dying 
naturally of a declining interest. 

But such things seldom die naturally, 
and never alone; even when false they 
demand some victim; a life goes with 
the lie. It may be the life of a devo- 


tion, a repute, a security, or simply of 
a man; but the lie dies in company, 
often in good company. 

The care Kozlof had taken to isolate 
the palace proved of no service, for 


the emperor was, as the prefect hinted, 
already on the scent of his suspicions. 

That meant much, for the late Lord 
of Hyperborea, though a man of lim- 
ited intelligence and not intuitive, had 
a certain dull and long-toothed tenacity 
which served him, as often an animal 
instinct will, in lack of finer qualities 
He had directed his favorite permanent 
adjutant, minister also of requests and 
petitions, to sift the matter “‘to the four 
walls”; and the latter, with deceptive 
simplicity, went straight to the count 
and asked him if there were any truth 
in the current story. 

“In what story?” asked the other. 

“That Suslikof boxed your ears in 
a restaurant on the Islands, and threw 
young Svedérsky downstairs ?” 

The aid-de-camp laughed. 

““It seems that one can’t play the 
fool anywhere in Petersburg,” he said, 
“without some one trying to make mis- 
chief of it. The major and I are, I’m 
glad to say, the best of friends, and 
have been so for many a day. We had 
a boxing match one night on the Is- 




















lands, to show the gypsies how the 
English do it. And Svedérsky tobog- 
ganed down the staircase on a door. 
That may have started the story, you 
can judge best who’ve heard it.” 

The general nodded. “Besides,” he 
hazarded, “if what is spoken of had 
occurred, you would have called him 
out at once?” 

“Well, I should think so!” exclaimed 
the other. 

That seemed sufficiently conclusive ; 
but falsehood is, in Russia, so much 
the part of a polite education that the 
minister pursued his inquiries—in se- 
cret. 

Unluckily for Kozléf, they led him 
presently to the gypsies. Now, those 
daughters of the dance, though some- 
times anxious to entef the social para- 
dise with the marriage sop between 
their lips, are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with its code. Consequently, 
when interrogated, by the emperor’s ad- 
jutant, they explained eagerly the 
lamblike submission with which the 
wretched aid had received his beating, 
unaware that their tender memories 
were writing down his doom. 

“He bore it all so meekly, sir,” the 
pretty brunette protested; “he never 
once raised his hand to strike his 
enemy. And, oh, how mercilessly he 
was struck on the cheek! When he fell 
we thought him dead.” 

Meanwhile, this sample of Christian 
forbearance was flying along the Mors- 
kaia behind a magnificent team from 
his mistress’ stable, smiling into some 
one else’s magnificent eyes, and feeling 
generously tolerant of the world and 
its abuses. For he supposed that the 
adjutant’s inquisition had ended where 
it had begun, that the emperor’s sus- 
picions were lulled, and that he might 
once more show himself, and air his in- 
teresting vices before the world. 


Audacity is a good horse, though not 
always the safest. It had proved a 
useful mount to Kozléf, and he rode it 
with reckless confidence to the. finish, a 
finish for which he was unprepared. 

Its occasion was a grand court ball 
in the Winter Palace, the last before 
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the carnival, which he had to attend of- 
ficially as the A. D. C. on “Welcome” 
duty. 

He had mounted that glittering 
staircase with all his old obtrusively 
guaranteed distinction, and traversed 
the gaudy splendors in white and gold 
of the reception room—lustrous with 
the gleam of silk skirts and gilded 
scabbards, and sparkling with tassel- 
gold and diamonds—as truculent, su- 
percilious, and obtrusive as ever, and 
not noting the blue sky of his fortune 
enough to commend it, when the bolt 
fell. It was hurled by Jove’s own 
hand, and he was sufficiently near to 
hear it fulminate. 

“What is that fellow doing here?” 
asked the emperor of the adjutant. 
“Must he be told he has disgraced him- 
self? Order him to strip those epau- 
lets from his shoulders at once and 
forever!” 

The minister might have explained 
that the war-office notification on the 
subject had only been issued that morn- 
ing; but he walked across the room in 
silence, and gave the message to the 
wretched man—who glared with veno- 
mous eyes at his sovereign—adding, as 
the other turned, white and vengeful, 
to the doorway : 

“Why didn’t you fight, you 
while you had the chance?” 

Certainly the morality of honor and 
side arms is of a curious incumbency. 

The wild clang of a mazurka burst 
out behind him as Kozléf went forth 
into the frozen night, sick with anger 
and despair. 

The fast iron brazier, blazing be- 
fore the palace, round which the 
isvoschiks thronged, flung wild shad- 
ows across the snow, and smeared with 
fitful carmine the pillared front, red- 
dening even the electric mist of light 
about its walls. 

He stepped into his troika, and gave 
the word for home; but as the runners 
slid on to the Quai, he changed his 
mind and their direction. 

The address he substituted was that 
of Madame Lutsk, perhaps under the 
impulse, a very common one, to spread 
his misfortune on other people’s bread. 


fool, 
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Probably he called it a compliment to 
her constancy, but condemned men are 
not particular to pay a compliment un- 
less their manners are fine. 

Arrivéd at the merchant’s house, he 
learned that its owner was _ playing 
“vint,”’ and that madame had retired. 

That was of no consequence, said 
the count; he would wait in the salon 
while her maid awoke her. - It was a 
matter of importance. 

Some one was found to light a few 
tapers in the gilded reception room, 
leaving its farther end in darkness 
where the stove cracked faintly as it 
cooled, and a cricket chirruped inter- 
mittently near the ornamental fireplace. 
Kozl6f rubbed his toe to and fro to 
erase the sound. He found it a fresh 
infliction. 

Then the far door swung open, and 
Vara stood before him with a cry full 
of quick fear and love. 

“TI suppose you were asleep,” he said 
almost contemptuously, as though to 
be asleep at such a crisis came very near 
a crime. 

“No,” 
Boris ?” 

She had been asleep, and knew not 
why she denied it; it seemed simpler, 
that was all. She had leaped from 
bed and hurried down to him, wrap- 
ping a great fur cloak about her as 
she went. He caught a glimpse of her 
naked foot above the crimson feathers 
of her shoe. 

“I’m going,” he jerked out. 

‘Where ?” she breathed. 

He jerked his head upward, raising 
his eyes. Modesty might have left that 
decision to another, but such payment 
of post-mortem honors to his soul was 
in the man’s character. 

The woman who heard him was not 
humorously inclined. ‘Boris!’ she 
cried, clutching suddenly at him, as 
though she at least could not spare him 
to heaven, 

Her action flung open the sable cloak 
to her feet, and the man looked bit- 
terly at the white silk smock in which 
she slept. 

He could have screamed with empty 
rage; for life touched him closely at 


she panted. “What is it, 


that moment, and death was at the 
other elbow. 

His- mistress drew the furs together 
across her breast, but kept one hand 
still upon his arrh, imploring him to tell 
her everything. 

This request was needless, since Koz- 
lof had no desire to strain his trouble 
for her ears; and told his story with 
an affected indifference to herself. 

She leaped at once, womanlike, at the 
idol of honor, and was for dashing it 
to the ground. Or, if he could no 
longer live in Russia, let them leave it 
together. She could raise money, she 
had her jewels; they could live quietly 
on those alone; and her husband would 
allow her something. He would behave 
handsomely, she told herself, consider- 
ing the distinguished character of her 
elopement. Her widowed mother also 
might contribute. 

Anyway, life was better than death; 
and better, ah, so much, when life was 
love. 

She pressed herself against him; 
pushed her slippered foot between his, 
looking up anxiously into his eyes. 

Poor thing! She did not know that 
he had come there with his adieus, not 
because he loved her, but because he 
loved himself. 

He smiled sourly, holding her from 
him, and reasserting the claims of 
honor in a hollow voice. His folly had 
closed to him all the avenues of pleas- 
ure of which he could conceive. In that 
plight, he assured himself, a man had 
better die. If so, and he call the neces- 
sity honor, the salve to his exit is a 
cheap one; one may allow it to the self- 
condemned, 

But Vara Lutsk would not allow it; 
neither the necessity nor the salve. 
Love never will. 

The scene was oppressive. 
ing, upbraiding, imploring. He cold, 
indifferent, and resolved. Indeed, he 
relished so much this infection of an- 
other with his pain that he began to 
hate the sobbing thing that clung to 
him because she could not bear it all. 

Then, with the sense of failure over- 
whelming her, she flung herself back 


She wail- 
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from him, confronting him with 


strained eyes, her fingers clutching the 
borders of her cloak. 

“Will you do nothing for me?” she 
“Though I have given you all, 


cried. 


all!” 
As she spoke she threw back her 


arms convulsively, standing unabashed 
before him in the soft white robe, 
which made the passionate surrender of 
her beauty seem almost chaste. 

He replied with some formal plati- 
tude which sounded basely contemptible 
beside that supreme abandonment ; and 
she cast herself desperately upon the 
floor, with her arms folded about her 
face. 

He left her there with an expressive 
“Ugh!” as he slammed the door and 
clattered down to his sleigh. This time 
he went home. 

The man on whose candor this part 
of the story rests, and who lifted the 
scarcely conscious woman from the 
floor, was her husband. 

There was a delightful Russian 
naiveté in his unaltered affection for 
her after having overheard her confes- 
sion. There is something finely phil- 
osophic in this adaptation of a man’s 
attitude toward other women to the 
aberrations of his wife. It is a con- 
sistency creditable and confined to the 
Slav intelligence, which in moral mat- 
ters is no hypocrite. 

He had fallen asleep in the farther 
corner of the room, unobserved of the 
servant who had put out and relit the 
candles, and had only been awakened 
by his wife’s entrance. He lay there, 
listening to what passed, feeling he had 
no hand in the game, and secure in his 
large tolerance from the qualms of an 
eavesdropper. 

Kozl6f meanwhile had reached his 
handsome suite of rooms, which looked 
out over the wide whiteness of the 
Field of Mars; crowded now with the 
furniture of carnival for the morrow 
—snow hills, roundabouts, swings, 
booths, stalls, tiny theatres. The place 
seemed full of dark contrivances under 
a moon-washed sky of clouds. Upon 
a tall pole swayed a flare of naphtha, 
and figures slung below it were at work, 
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the lean shadow of the mast dodging 
wildly, hither and thither, across the 
snow. 

Kozléf could hear the fleck and flick 
of axes on nail and wood. Then the 
sounds ceased; the flare was lowered 
swinging from hand to hand, and 
smothered suddenly in the snow; the 
group of workmen, whose strange black 
shapes had hung around the pole, be- 
came gray shadows that defiled slowly 
across the drill ground. 

Kozlof was left alone, possibly to the 
memories which the parade ground fos- 
tered. In the winter garden behind it 
he had played as a child among the 
noseless statues of gods and goddesses 
—marble shapes of mortal men and 
women with immortally shameless 
ways; and later, often during the great 
reviews he had ridden in furious haste 
across that field of war, while the 
squadroned Cossacks, charging down it, 
stopped thunderously in a whirlwind of 
dust and steel, a lance length from his 
breast. 

And now all that pulsing story was 
to be ended by a bullet’s black note of 
exclamation in his brain. 

He turned from the window; but 
what followed one can only gather from 
his valet’s terrified assertions and the 
evidence of his room. 

The man heard him striding to and 
fro for about an hour—it was probably 
less. Then came an oath, a sudden 
halt, and he seemed to be staggering 
here and there amid the furniture. 
Finally, a rending clash, followed in- 
stantly by another, and the crashing 
downfall of glass. 

He must have torn off his epaulets 
in a frenzy, flinging himself about the 
room, and afterward have hurled them 
through the long mirrors on the north- 
ern wall, one splintering the whole sheet 
of glass and ripping it from the wall, 
the other remaining perched high up, 
amid the fragments of a second on a 
glittering needle. 

Then his valet heard the door open, 
and, through a chink of that behind 
which he stood, saw his master, his de- 
faced tunic all awry, and muttering like 
a madman, plunge, with drawn sword 
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and a revolver, down the stairs. But 
a minute after he came back, creeping 
and casting fearful glances behind him, 
as though in a terror of pursuit. 

He slammed the door furiously as 
he reéntered his room. There was dead 
silence for some seconds, then an awful 
scream, and, close upon it, quick to- 
gether, two pistol shots. 

On his desk was what seemed to have 
been intended for a statement of his 
affairs, but only three lines were writ- 
ten, and those smeared with ink. His 
palm, on which the stain remained, had 
been drawn across them, as though he 
had suddenly recognized with malig- 
nant bitterness the right of indifference 
to his fame. 

He lay in his blood till morning, the 
nozzle of the revolver in his windpipe 
and his throat blown away; but the 
secondary report of that discharge was 
soon heard throughout the city, and 
with general acclamation. It was an af- 
fair of honor, honor had been out- 
raged, honor was satisfied. Poor 
honor! 

Pretty lips, which might presumably 


have pleaded for a man’s life, told of 
its close with complete satisfaction. 
“TI think he has come out of it very 


“So 
They 


well,” said one dainty enthusiast. 
many men don’t, you know.” 
do not. 

On the morning after Kozlof’s exit, 
at the first: light of day, Stslikof and 
Svedérsky met, by the emperor’s com- 
mand, in a wood not an hour’s drive 
from St. Isaac’s. 

As Prince P., who occupied an official 
position in the affair, intimated that any 
one whom it amused must explain the 
humor to him, and as the prince is a 
man of his word, an excellent shot, 
and not humorously inclined, an ap- 
preciation of the jest was not forced 
upon him. 

The combatants 


started at twenty, 
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paces, and advanced to twelve, firing 
three shots. Svedérsky—who, two 
days before, had been found guilty by 
his regimental court of inquiry of “con- 
duct unbecoming an officer,” and who 
had, in consequence, no possible future 

requested that the firing might be 
kept up until some one was destroyed. 
But the seconds considered that all the 
more serious claims of honor could be 
settled with half the chambers of a re- 
volver at no greater distance than a girl 
might throw her scarf. 

It is reported that they were, and by 
Prince P., so the matter is disposed of ; 
but neither combatant was wounded. 

That was the end. Svedérsky took a 
voyage across the world in search of 
health and oblivion. Siuslikof was 
transferred to another station, and their 
place, in the completest sense, knows 
them no more. 

A fitting epilogue to the whole com- 
edy was spoken over the suicide’s body. 

Military honors had been refused it, 
by express order of the emperor as 
head of the army, because he was slain 
by his own hands; but religious honors, 
though prohibited by law to all who 
come to such an end, were commanded 
by personal order of the emperor as 
head of the church, ‘‘because some con- 
sideration must be shown to the piety 
of his heartbroken mother.” 

“Poor old Kozlof!” exclaimed a com- 
rade, lolling back from the mess table. 
“I wonder, supposing he’s that little 
dicky bird out there, if he cares a 
kopek whether they blow off a gun over 
him or a psalm.” 

An article in the next number of a 
military journal, to prove the necessity 
of dueling to the commissioned officers 
of a Christian nation, and written, 
anonymously, by the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, the emperor’s _ brother, 
brought down the curtain. 

It was an instructive play. 


‘silbe! 
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IRS. WAYNE!” 

) Adams bit his lip. The 
tone of incredulous amaze- 
ment was involuntary, and he 
was provoked at letting it es- 

cape him. An overearly successful 
portrait painter, he was by no means 
undeserving of the later reputation for 
distinction that only half-heartedly he 
enjoyed. To-day he had_ sketched, 
then, with complacence, finished a full- 
length mental portrait of the wife of 
Jimmy Wayne as she should be. On 


crossing his studio floor to greet her for 


the first time in the flesh, his picture 
was destroyed. 

Jimmy Wayne was a politician, pur 
et simple, who in English could be 
called neither simple nor pure. He was 
working for the Tammany nomination 
tor mayor of New York, and it was be- 
lieved that he would get it. Though 
no worse than other self-advertised, 
self-making men in politics, Wayne did 
those things that his political sponsors 
stood for, while his choice of a wife 
was independently different. 

The nervous little creature Adams 
saw ‘was not pretty, and yet must have 
been quite wonderfully so when Wayne 
had married her. Her face suggested 
that it had once the charm of color; it 
was worn, now, and far too pale. Her 
eyes were heavy, as if she were not 
a good sleeper; around them and her 
mouth were lines that should not at 
her age be noticeable when she smiled. 
Her smile, indeed, appeared to have 
been etched by herself on the sensitive 
skin’s surface and under the unprac- 
ticed hand the lines to have gone some- 


how wrong and been bitten in by tears. 
She needed, Adams thought, a tonic to 
pull out of her nervous condition and 
grow wonderfully pretty again. Her 
shyness was that of simplicity discover- 
ing itself which, despite the lined face, 
gave the illusion of unmarried youth. 
Winifred Wayne, before knowing it, 
could not possibly have been so shy. 

“IT am Mrs. James G. Wayne,” she 
said, “and you are Mr. Roscoe Adams, 
the artist?” 

She spoke with timid, rising inflec- 
tion. 

“It’s good of you to let me call to— 
to explain more clearly what I want. 
I was afraid you wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

Adams laughed. 

“I’m afraid I don’t—from your let- 
ter.” 

He smoothed the crumpled bit of 
paper that he held and smilingly con- 
sulted it. 

“We painter fellows,” he said genial- 
ly, “are always glad to get an idea of 
what the possible sitter would like. 
Excuse me. Won't you come in?” 

She moved away from the door, and, 
like a frightened child, sat on the ex- 
treme edge of a Flemish settee. against 
the wall. Adams frowningly studied 
her. It was irritating to have to re- 
draw his mental portrait, getting no 
help from what he already knew of 
Jimmy. 

“You know my husband ?” 

The tone in which she asked the 
question was unmistakable. She loved 
Wayne. 


“T did—several years ago. He went 
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in for politics and I for art, so we 
drifted into different sets,” Adams said. 
“A strong head. I’d like to paint it.” 

“Oh, isn’t it—daring, splendidly 
strong!” 

“Would Wayne give the time to sit- 
ting?” Adams asked wonderingly. “I 
thought you wanted a portrait of your- 
self.” 

She shook her head. 
yes!” 

Color and animation faded, leaving 
her as shrinkingly shy as she was on 
coming in. 

“That is—not his portrait,” she 
stammered. “I intend to surprise him 
with the pictures at Christmas: with 
several portrait studies of me. Will 
you do them ?” 

“Several portraits? My dear lady!” 

She clasped and unclasped her nerv- 
ous hands. 

“Oh, I know it’s a queer thing to 
ask, but I mean it—really. One may, 


“No—I mean 


I suppose, talk to an artist as to one’s 
doctor to get him truly to know one. 
Mr. Wayne is very fond of pictures 


and admires your work. He has a re- 
markable collection.” 

Adams assented: “He _ has. 
among the finest in America.” 

Then he thought: “I didn’t suppose 
Jimmy’d got it together for the sake of 
the pictures, but because other big mon- 
eyed men are collecting. Kichesse 
oblige.” 

She stood up. 
quick movement 
flushed, fearing 
thought. 

“If you will do a series of pictures 
of me, his wife, I will be entirely frank 
with you about my idea,” she said. 
“Politics excepted, the one thing Jim- 
my cares for is pictures. He doesn’t 
care so much for the subject—only that 
it’s well done’—her smile here was 
heartbreaking—“‘so I—I thought I 
wouldn’t ask you to flatter but only to 
paint what you see in me. You used 
to know him well. You may not now 
be in touch, not in sympathy with his 
present life, but you knew him as a 
young, untried man, and from what he 


It’s 


So nervous was the 
that the painter 
she had read _ his 


tells me, you must have been close to 
the best in his nature.” 

Adams’ lips parted to speak, but she 
hurried on: 

“You quarreled? 
don’t wish to know. 
told, and it doesn’t matter. I promised 
to be quite frank, didn’t 1? My dream 
is for you to paint me as you’ve never 
painted anybody. You’re a stranger 
and not a stranger; for you knew my 
husband earlier than I, and you came 
first when, as I’ve already said, he was 
a young, untried man who took the peo- 
ple he cared for close to him. You 
paint, too, on ‘bold, strong lines’ that 
he likes. Weakness in any form he 
thinks detestable.” 

She anticipated Adams’ answer and 
her eyes flashed. 

“Not you or any other man can call 
him weak,” she said. 

“Perhaps not. But do _ passions 
make a man? Wayne has, I remember, 
a strong will that he uses to drive in- 
stead of to curb his passions.” 

“He isn’t weak,” she reiterated, “and 
he loves art, so I want you and your 
art to make 2 

“Jimmy Wayne love you,’ Adams 
finished for her softly. He looked hard 
at her then, and—saw. 

It is not given to ordinary men and, 
rarely, even to the artist to see with 
clear vision a woman’s love for another. 
Adams looked. What-he saw he craved 
immediately, suddenly, for himself, not 
from her so much as from life. How 
many are the women who love like 
that? And Jimmy Wayne was willing 
to put away this woman for a political 
job! But Jimmy had not seen. She 
had not revealed herself to her hus- 
band as she had to the artist in talking 
about her husband. By challenging her 
love, Adams had dragged it forth and 
could see to paint it, could make Jimmy 
Wayne see—and feel, too. In years 
gone by, he had above all things 
longed to make his hard, brilliant 
friend feel. She must have looked like 
this often when Jimmy’s eyes were 
turned from her. The triumph of the 
painter’s art would be to fix the look 
by his brush forever, and let the man 


Don’t tell me! I 
Jimmy hasn’t 
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for whom it was meant study it; let 
him stare and, staring, learn to see. 
That’s portrait painting. 

“Stand where you are; I want the 
attitude. It won’t be a big picture, but 
we shan’t measure by inches; it'll be— 
just you. Stand till I’ve blocked you 
in,” he said. 


Adams blocked in half a dozen por- 
traits in as many days, and set himself 
doggedly to the task of plucking Wini- 
fred Wayne’s spirits from her. LBe- 
cause she had lost physical charm she 
fired his imagination. He guessed at 
what she had been, and knew that to 
a physical certainty she would again 
bud, unfold, and blossom into girlish 
good looks as soon as Wayne’s smile 
would again stir in her the sap of hap- 
piness. The artist’s concern was wiih 


her wounded spirit, stripped of its 
physical trappings of purely ornamental 
flesh, so he drew the sharp contour of 
a face that ought to be rounded and 
smoothly young, showed the hollows in 
the temples to the least visible lines 
around the eyes and the mouth, and 


with still more pitiless realism indi- 
cated the point of the small, sharpened 
shoulder over which a gauze scarf 
floated carelessly. 

Never were portraits more 
scientiously drawn in detail, every line 
a hieroglyph to tell Wayne its story. 
In the use of color Adams was par- 
ticularly cruel. For one picture he 
posed her head against a vivid red cur- 
tain, accentuating her pallor, and em- 
ployed in turn for each study the 
sumptuous furnishings of his room for 
’ the different backgrounds to the type of 
face of a vigil-keeping, fasting nun. 

She talked often of Wayne, and the 
painter encouraged it, while all the time 
the artist in him grew in proportion 
that his sympathies were unconsciously 
worked on. He was in love and he 
suffered her pangs, while he was able 
to express by his art both her love for 
Wayne and the hopeless passion that 
drove his brush to reveal her, Winifred 
Wayne, to the Philistine Jimmy. 

“You were together a great deal 
when first married ?” 

6 


con- 


The expresssion fluttering in her eyes 
he pinned with the aching joy of the 
poet-entomologist, seeing Psyche in the 
butterfly that he fastens ruthlessly to 
his board. 

“Yes, oh, yes; a great deal! If I 
could have cared for politics only a lit- 
tle, he’d have explained some later 
things. But Jim’s mind is more impa- 
tiently virile than most men’s, and im- 
patient of stupid women. You remem- 
ber that in him, Mr. Adams? My hus- 
band doesn’t think politics the field for 
a woman,” 

“IT remember that and—him,” Adams 
said grimly. ‘“He’s the go-ahead type 
that butts against obstacles, and doesn’t 
stop to pick up the pieces of the idols 
he smashes. That sort of duty—civic- 
reform duty—he leaves, perhaps, for 
women.” 

She seemed puzzled. 

“You mean in politics ?” 

“Precisely.” 

“T don’t know,” she said so seriously 
that Adams laughed outright, “that I 
should care ever to vote.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you? If your vote 
and your women friends’ votes could 
help along your husband ?” 

An eager little smile on the sudden 
played in the corners of her mouth, 
and she flushed faintly pink like a sea- 
shell. Again the painter savagely 
transfixed the sensitive invalidism of 
her look for Jimmy to understand 
when he should see it. Beyond a doubt 
the portraits would be speaking like- 
nesses to Jimmy. 

“We might drop politics,” said she, 
“and talk of art which you and Jimmy 
have in common. Is the picture you're 
working on this morning as good as 
that which you say you finished yes- 
terday ?” 

“Better.” 

“Let me see. 

“No, no! You 


Do!” she coaxed. 
mustn’t. Wait till 
the sittings are over. To-morrow will 
be the last, remember, and it’s very 
important. If you’re a good child, and 
don’t do anything to spoil this one short 
hour, I may not ask you to sit again 
to-morrow. The lot’ll be finished.’ 
“Really ?” 
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The wistful pleading in her eyes 
made Adams moan in pain. He threw 
down his brush; then picked it up 
fiercely. 

“Sit still. 
sit still! 
wanted for 
couldn’t get.” 

Without looking at her, he seized 
on yesterday’s painting. The fifth 
portrait had been twice worked over 
and was by his side. He knew that if 
he looked again her expression would 
change; that it had, of course, changed 
already. He lost before by looking, 
but learned the secret that spiritual 
likeness must be painted by flash light. 
The soul cannot without loss of inno- 
cence stand shivering to keep a re- 
quired pose. 

‘*There—I have you!” 

He threw down his brush. 

“You’re done. Now, look. See 
them every one. I shan’t retouch to 
spoil any with my clumsy fist. Thank 
God for color! What a medium! It’s 
the melody of paint. Drawing is set- 
ting down the notes; but color is the 
interpretation—the musical sound.” 

He brought out the portraits. With 
the exception of the full-length figure 
in miniature, drawn on the first day, 
all were studies of her head, and he 
called her to look. His sensation of 
triumph died away, and he turned to 
her in fear. 

“Do you like them? Do you care 
for any?” he asked humbly. 

She was looking intently; then with- 
out taking her eyes from the pictures 
she blushed a slow, painful, virginal 
red to the tips of her ears, thence to her 
temples and pure-white forehead. 

“Why,” she asked in a shamed voice, 
keeping her eyes turned from him, “did 
you paint me like that? Do I look ill— 
always? And so—lonely? It is I. 
I’ve seen myself in the glass look like 
that on the days he’s been away speech- 
making; but it isn’t right to tell. I 
wanted him to know a little—not so 
much. How did you do it? How could 
you know? Why did you? It wasn’t 
kind to paint. It’s unfair to say I 
talked and told all that. I didn’t.” 


Do, please, Mrs. Wayne, 
That’s the expression I 
the fifth portrait but 





She put her hands over her face to 
keep from him further secrets; then 
she uncovered, lifted her head, faced 
him proudly. 

“T did tell. You saw and painted, 
but I asked you to. There’s no excuse 
for my keeping up the pretense of not 
knowing. You've seen me as I’ve seen 
myself in the glass; as I wanted him 
to see me. If I dared, even now I'd 
write under every one of the pictures 
what I used to say when I looked into 
the glass and saw myself like these.” 

“What did you say?” He spoke 
hvarsely, still not looking at her. 

“T said: ‘Love me! Love me! Love 
me!’ Said it crying like a silly child in 
the dark. I didn’t know I'd said it be- 
fore you. But you—heard ?” 

“Yes. I heard.” 

“Will he?” she asked childishly. 
“He’s so fond of pictures, and these 
are very good. Will he know, without 
my writing underneath, and will he be 
angry ?” 

Adams 
brushes. 

“He'll know, I think. Shall I send 
the pictures, or keep them for you till 
Christmas? You won’t want them 
knocking round your house for a week 
or two.” 

“Oh, no! Keep them, please, till I 
send—that is, if you don’t mind? 
They’re safer here where nobody’ll see 
them.” 

“I might have a portfolio made,” 
Adams said grimly. “They should be 
numbered and be kept together. Shall 


began putting away his 


She lingered; then put on her hat 
and wraps, prepared to go. 

“T can’t tell you how I feel,” she 
said, “how grateful——” 

“Don’t! I have some tremendously 
important work that, adequately to 
tackle, must force Jimmy and you out 
of my head. Don’t waste time in 
thanking me, Mrs. Wayne. Simply let 
me hear from you on the day before 
you want the pictures, and I’ll send 
them round to your address. Is that 
satisfactory ?” 


“Perfectly. Jimmy,” she said from 
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the door, smiling almost gayly over her 
shoulder, ‘‘will come himself to thank 
you at Christmas.” 
She closed the door behind her. 
“Jimmy be damned!” said the artist. 


Days went by, and Winifred Wayne 
did not send for the pictures nor in any 
way indicate that she was ready to re- 
ceive them. Adams buckled down to 
work. He was painting harder and 
painting worse than ever before, and 
knowing it made him the more misera- 
ble. He did not, poor fellow, appre- 
ciate to the full the effect on him of his 
recent experience. However. excellent 
it may be to build up character, work 
for work’s sake is bad art because art 
exacts work for love. Adams had ex- 
hausted his emotional .force by his 
studies of Mrs. Wayne, and was not 
ready to take up new subjects with the 
artist’s enthusiasm and impersonal love 
for painting. 

On Christmas Day still no word had 
come, but in the late afternoon Jimmy 
Wayne called. His appearance shocked 
Adams. Jimmy looked older, coarser 
than when last they had met. Self- 
indulgence leaves ineradicable marks, 
which were there in plenty; besides, 
there were the marks of upheaval of 
the man’s whole nature. Something 
had happened to stir the hardened sur- 
face and make fissures through which 
the boyish Jimmy showed. Without 
preliminary greeting—quite as if they 
had met the day before instead of years 
—Wayne said: 

“My wife has been seriously ill, 
Roscoe, old man, They tell me that 
now she’s out of danger, and to please 
her I’ve called for my Christmas pres- 
ent. She knows I admire your work. 
What have you done—her portrait? 
It hasn’t been ordered sent home, she 
onld, which troubles her, and worry is 
bad.” 

“What is it?” Adams could barely 
frame the question. 

“She was always delicate, and the 
child was born prematurely three days 
ago. ‘ 

Adams put the portfolio of portraits 
into Jimmy’s hands. 


“Take it. I was about to send these 
around to you, as I’d promised her, if 
you hadn’t come before very long.” 

“Portrait studies of her?” 

Adams nodded. 

“When did you do them? I can’t say 
how gratefu . 

“Cut that!” Adams said roughly. 
“Why is she so ill? What have you 
done to her?” 

“T tell you that she was always deli- 
cate, and the child was born. prema- 
turely, We couldn’t save the child, but 
I have—her.” 

“A—hh! You've a chance to make 
good, then—to make good.” 

Wayne stared at him angrily. ‘What 
do you mean? Wi hat’ s my wife to you? 
Explain yourself.” 

Adams pointed to the portfolio. “The 
explanation’s there. .»Look into it.” 

Wayne took the portfolio over to the 
light. A table and a chair were by a 
window, and he sat down to examine 
the pictures. 

“Adams, come here!” 

At the sharp cry the artist got up 
heavily to cross the room. “What d’ye 
want?” he asked him. 

“Want? What do I want? Why 
did she let you paint her like this? 
How much do you know, and how did 
you know it? I—I never meant to 
have her suffer, Roscoe.” 

“We don’t mean to—unless we’re out 
and out brutes—but they do suffer— 
the delicate little things who can’t un- 
derstand the world and a man’s un- 
clean living in it. She let me see, and 
I painted her.” 

Wayne studied the pictures, taking 
them up, one by one, and putting them 
down again on the table. He was quite 
white, but cool as is the man accus- 
tomed to keeping his: feelings under 
control, It was at least fifteen minutes 
before he spoke again, and all the while 
he was examining the pictures. 

“You loved her,” he said at last curt- 
ly, defying the painter to deny it. 

“Yes.” 

“Did she know?” 

“She couldn’t know; 

Adams’ voice was broken; 
bled with passion. 


she loves you.” 
it trem- 
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“To her it wouldn’t matter,” he said, 
“if a dozen men cared. She can’t 
know those things; all that she wanted 
was you. All that she didn’t have made 
a vacuum around her till she nearly 
died of lack of—of the love atmos- 
phere, I suppose. You have your 
chance. Go back to her and make her 
happy.” 

*She’s mourning her child.” 

Jimmy’s voice was husky. His feel- 
ings were too strong to be held down. 

“A man can’t be of comfort to the 
woman who’s just lost the baby she 
has looked forward to.” 

“Can't he? See here, Wayne!” 

Adams spoke ‘quietly, for his bitter- 
ness was gone. Something he intended 
to have speak to Jimmy from the pic- 
tures cried out instead to himself in a 
frightened, still, small voice, like Wini- 
fred Wayne's, pleading with him to 
use his influence, to reénforce his paint- 
er’s art with the intimate words of a 
friend at this moment when Jimmy 
was not the grasping politician but only 
the very ordinary human little boy in 
the dark, needing comfort, too. Wini- 
fred Wayne’s portraits spread out there 
on the table implored him to bring her 
and her husband together. 

“Wayne, see here! She never knew 
what I was painting till I’d caught and 
nailed what worried her—d’ye under- 
stand? She was almost angry with me 
for learning her secret, but I deter- 
mined that I’d make the portraits real. 
She wanted them pretty, I believe; 
dainty and lovely to attract you. You 
cared, she said, for pictures, so each 





was to be a study of some pose that 
you'd like to look at on the wall or be- 
tween the covers of a portfolio. The 
poses are drawn right enough; the 
paint, Jimmy, has ‘struck in.’ We'll 
express it in that way. After a time 
it'll do you and me good to remember 
her exactly as she was; now, it'll do 
me more good to see her happy with 
you, and I'll paint better pictures for 
what I’ve learned through painting her. 
Go back home. Don’t shut her out of 
your life any longer, but make it an ex- 
istence fit for her. to see into and to 
share. If not, you—well, you'll lose her 
altogether, I'm afraid, without gaining 
anything else.” 

They gripped hands. Jimmy Wayne 
then took up the pictures. With metic- 
ulous care he arranged them in their 
order in the portfolio. Without a word, 
without looking again at the painter, he 
left the studio, gently closing the door 
behind him as his wife had closed it 
two weeks before. 

Adams knew that the door they 
closed on going out was a symbol that 
she and he reunited passed from his in- 
timacy forever. He was the friend 
who knew too much. Intercourse with 
him would, in the future, be awkward 
in proportion that they were happy 
through his intervention. They would 
be grateful; already they were most 
grateful; but he had played with divine 
fire and must stay in his studio to heal 
his burns and to work. Yes, he must 
work—work! He took a freshly pre- 
pared canvas and began work on a new 
picture. 











BY FANNIE HEASLIP LEA 


TSReR HEN the Adrian came‘ me- 

f andering into harbor at Pu- 

erto Cortez that luminous 

August noon, a girl, leaning 

lazily upon the rail of the for- 

ward deck, put back the veil the wind 

had blown across her face, a mist of 

white chiffon, and turned, for the first 

time in half an hour, dark, indolent eyes 

upon the young man who stood be- 
side her. 

That looks like a battleship yonder,” 
she offered, without, however, any too 
definite show of interest. 

“A gunboat,” he corrected. “There’s 
always one around here somewhere— 
these comic-opera governments, you 
know; we have to Keep an eye on ‘em. 
Navy men hate service in the tropics, 
too. I knew a chap——” 

“Can you see the name of the gun- 


He accepted her careless interruption 
instantly, a sort of youthful enthusiasm 
tingling all his movements. 

“I can’t quite see, but the chief of- 


ficer would know. I'll ask him.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” she objected in- 
differently ; but he had gone. 

He came back presently with detailed 
information, 

“It’s the Ithaca. They’ve been here 
a couple of months. Some nice fel- 
lows, the C. O. says. They send over 
for their mail as soon as we drop an- 
chor. Know anybody on board ?” 

She lifted level, dark brows in faint 
surprise. 

“T? No. 


fore.” 


I mever saw the ship be- 


“T only asked,” he explained at once, 
“because you seemed interested.” 

With a slight gesture she expressed 
at once denial and amusement. 
“There's so little here to talk about— 
we run out’ of material. It merely of- 
fered a new subject. Aren't you tired 
of flying fish? And porpoises? And 
rainbows in the foam? And the moon? 
Dear me! I feel as if one more moon 
would leave me gibbering. All this 
tropic magnificence gets on the nerves 
so. The endless water and the endless 
sky, and oneself between—between two 
millstones. I should never have come 
if I’d known how long it was going to 
be.”’ 

“Just six days,” he reminded her, 
with an inflection of reproach. “You're 
not very kind, Miss Yeats. They’ve 
been six bully days to me.” 

“You're a dear boy,” said Miss 
Yeats, and smiled at him from a dis- 
heartening plane of detachment. “Have 
you seen Aunt Frances anywhere 
about ?” 

The dear boy sulked a bit. 

“She’s got a book and the doctor 
round yonder in the shade. Why do 
you always run off when I get a min- 
ute alone with you?” 

“We've been here at least an hour.” 
She showed him her watch on a deli- 
cate fob. 

“Not talking. There’s a lot I wanted 
to say to you.” 

Miss Yeats leaned upon the rail once 
more and waited. Her eyes rested 
without a great deal of expression upon 
the yellow hull of the gunboat, and her 
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hands knotted the loose ends of her 
white veil, idly enough. White-frocked 
and white-shod, she looked at first 
glance not older or wiser than twenty- 
two, but the brazen sunlight proclaimed 
a faint line or two, and a certain poise 
in her smile suggested a year or so 
more. 

“T’ve nothing to do, really,” she mur- 
mured; “there’s no -reason why I 
shouldn’t stay. Was it something you 
wanted to say to me?” 

His disconcerted look was too much, 
Before it she melted into laughter, re- 
vealing an unexpected softness, and a 
deep dimple in her left cheek. 

“[’m sorry P 

He laughed himself, whole-hearted- 
ly; after a moment he grew sober 
again, delightfully intense. 

“Let me talk to you to-night; of 
course I look a silly ass, bleating here 
in daylight. Don’t laugh at me, Miss 
Yeats. You can’t help seeing i" 

“They’re putting out from the gun- 
boat,” she said suddenly. “Look!” 

“We've just this minute anchored. 
They’re keen for their mail, I suppose. 
Chap in white duck in the bow must 
be an officer.” 

Miss Yeats watched the swiftly ap- 
proaching launch with an abstracted 
keenness. 

“Know any navy men?” asked her 
companion suddenly. ‘“They’re an aw- 
fully decent sort.” 

“Once,” she answered, without look- 
ing at him, “I knew a man on the JWis- 
sissippi. Yes, they are—le was—an 
awfully decent sort.” 

The wind flung her veil across his 
face, and she caught it back, but not 
before the red flared under his healthy 
tan. 
“Ah-h!” he cried. “Violets! I wish 
you'd let it stay.” 

“Do you want to do Lucia, in the 
mad scene?” objected Miss Yeats, then 
smiled at his chagrin. 

“By Jove!” he said bitterly. “A fel- 
low doesn’t stand any chance with you. 
You’re ice and snow. You do nothing 
but laugh.” 

“It took me some time to learn how.” 
Her voice was curiously unmirthful. 


“T don’t believe,” he accused, with a 
touch of conscious tragedy, “you've got 
any heart at all.” 

“TIsn’t it funny?” she agreed, but she 
was not even looking at him. The 
launch was within a few feet of the 
Adrian’s side, and the officer in the 
bow glanced up quite casually for the 
space of a moment. 

In that moment Miss Yeats’ face lost 
its color and her eyes darkened. Her 
hand trembled imperceptibly upon the 
rail. 

“Isn’t it warm?” she said evenly. “I 
think I’m standing too long in the sun. 
How quickly that launch came over! I 
fancy the man in the bow is the one I 
used to know on the Mississippi. That 
would be amusing, wouldn’t it? Sup- 
pose we sit down.” 

So it happened that when Dana 
Carey came up the companionway with 
the purser and paused upon the for- 
ward deck, Miss Yeats, leaning back in 
her chair, stared, quite within the 
bounds of courtesy, then smiled. 

“Not really,” she drawled, in a pretty 
semblance of disbelief. “You? Of all 
people? Did you drop from the skies ?” 

Then she remembered her companion 
in due form. 

“Mr. Blackmar—Mr. Carey.” 

Mr. Carey’s somewhat inscrutable 
face relaxed to a smile, and when that 
happened the girl’s heart contracted 
cruelly. She had forgotten just the 
exact delightful fashion in which he 
was accustomed, in smiling, to reveal 
frankly an incongruous tenderness. He 
was a large young man, stout even, to 
a hypercritical eye, but the poise of his 
shoulders and his head was undeniably 
masterful. Moreover, when he looked 
at Miss Yeats, he looked long, and a 
spark lit somewhere back in his pleasant 
gray eyes. 

“How d’you do?” he observed, with 
coolness matching her own. “And what 
are you doing here? I had no idea you 
were within miles of Central America.” 

“Why—lI’m just loafing about,” she 
told him, “gypsying with Aunt Frances. 
gut you—aren’t you on the Missis- 
sippi? I hadn’t heard——” 

“Detached,” he said briefly, “eight 
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Well! This is a charm- 


months ago. 
Are you going anywhere 


ing surprise. 
in especial ?” 

“Oh, no; just sailing ‘upon a painted 
ocean’ !’” 

“Good enough! 
too, Mr. Blackmar ?” 

Mr. Blackmar acknowledged reluc- 
tantly that he was not. “I’m going into 
the interior from here. San Pedro.” 

“Rotten place,” said Carey cheer- 
fully. “One or two nice fellows there, 
however.” 

He turned back to Miss Yeats at 
once, though in such leisurely fashion 
as to forbid any suggestion of eager- 
ness. 

“You’re merely going down and back, 
then? You don't leave the boat?” 

She nodded lazily. 

“It was Aunt Frances’ idea. 
wanted a rest cure.” 

“I hope Mrs. Yeats is well?” 

“Not too well to be happy—thanks. 
Aunt Frances really prefers having 
something to diagnose, and treat.” 

“I remember,” said Mr. Carey 
thoughtfully. 

There was vaguely a curious resent- 
ment in the look she flung him, but she 
let the subject lie where it fell. 

Mr. Blackmar answered the sum- 
mons of a bridge game from the smok- 
ing room, and left them, reluctantly; 
whereupon Mr. Carey appropriated the 
chair beside Miss Yeats, and looked ab- 
sently across to the gunboat. After a 
moment of this trifling occupation, he 
looked at the girl—with a difference. 

“Funny world,” he said briefly, “eh, 
Theo?” 

She answered him with a deliberately 
disdainful lift of her chin. 

“You are speaking to me ?” 

“There doesn’t seem to be any one 
else around,” he suggested lightly. 
“Who would have supposed when we 
last parted forever : 

“Only the people I cares for—and 
who care for me—use that name.” 

“That,” he explained, meeting her 
eyes fairly, “is exactly why I used it.” 

After a moment’s ineffectual strug- 
gle, she shrugged and laughed, but the 


You’re gypsying, 


She 


was. slowly mounting in her 


color 
cheeks. 
“After all, it doesn’t make a great 
deal of difference—an old friend—one 
Do you like it down 


doesn’t mind. 
here?” 

“Not at all. As you say—an old 
friend—I’m promoted, then ?”’ 

She questioned him indifferently, in 
silence. He explained: 

“The last time I was less than noth- 
ing to you—a closed episode, I think 
you said. Not very flattering, eh?” 

“Dear me!” she sighed, leaning back 
with half-closed eyes, the dark lashes 
almost touching her cheeks. “Are we 
going to play in the ashes! I’d so much 
rather not, if you don’t mind.” 

“I think there’s a coal or two left.” 

“Then scatter them, throw water on 
them, anything you like! Only, leave 
me out. I’m afraid I’m not interested.” 

She looked at the silken sea, green, 
under a hot sky naked of clouds, and 
the man looked at her. There was no 
one else on that side of the boat, and 
noises came indolently through the sum- 
mer silence, so he looked steadily for 
some little time. She was not an in- 
considerable object for his regard. The 
deep bronze of her hair, her eyes, soft 
velvet like the petals of a black pansy, 
her red, calm mouth, and the round 
slimness of her throat drew his glance, 
that stayed to find a deeper allurement. 

He spoke musingly. 

“We should have been married seven 
months by now.” 

If the words startled her as he meant 
they .should she made no sign, only 
lifted one shoulder, and smiled at him 
across it, with emphasized disinterest. 

“One has,’ she said slowly, “those 
narrow escapes. Isn't it quaint?” 

At which untempered. frankness Ca- 
rey stood up and held out a friendly 
hand. 

“At least,” he said humorously, “I 
see you again, and you're not married ; 
neither am I—though I don’t say—l 
have eluded one or two pursuers, per- 
haps. Will you dine with me _ to- 
night on the /thaca? You and Aunt 
Frances ?” 

She rose, too, smiling in her turn. 
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“I fancy we shan’t be here long 
enough; it’s very good of you.” 

“Oh, yes, you'll have plenty of time. 
The Adrian doesn’t sail till midnight. 
I’ll have you back by eleven.” 

“It’s very good of you,” she repeated, 
obviously considering some _ hidden 
point of view, then decided in the open. 

“If you will ask Mr. Blackmar a 

Carey smiled understandingly. 

“It’s all in the game, isn’t it? Very 
well, Mr. Blackmar is asked. I'll look 
him up now. And I'll send the launch 
over at seven. That will do? My 
compliments to:Aunt Frances. Inci- 
dentally”’"—he stopped a foot or so away 
from her—‘you haven’t that _ black 
gown with you?” 

“It happens,” she admitted, “that I 
have.” Then rather hurriedly: “/Vhat 
black gown?” 

But Carey departed, after a grimace 
of amused indulgence. 

“That makes everything just as it 
should be,” was his parting observation 
from the top of the companionway. 

Miss Yeats went down to her cabin, 


and sat upon the side of the berth in 
a meditation involving strange emo- 


tions. When her aunt, having discard- 
ed the doctor, but still bearing a novel, 
followed some ten minutes later, she 
was indifferently received. 

Quite undaunted, that good lady went 
at once into action. 

“Theodosia,” she began indignantly, 
“T am amazed! I have just met Dana 
Carey—of all people in the world!— 
up on deck, and he calmly invited me to 
dinner !” 

“It is apt to be a better dinner than 
you would get here,” said the girl 
coolly, “Haven't you been complaining 
of the food?” 

“But Dana Carey!” 

“His ship is here.” 

“With the calmest impertinence! I 
was so astounded I could scarcely 
speak. Said I: ‘I will ask Theodosia, 
but I hardly think, Mr. Carey———’ and 
said he: ‘Oh, that’s settled, then; she 
has already accepted.’ Theodosia, are 
you crazy?” 

“He has asked you and Mr, Black- 
mar and, me,’ Miss Yeats responded 
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quietly. “Have.you any idea, Aunt 
Frances, whether we put a dinner 
gown in among my things?” 

Aunt Frances—“Old Lace and Sil- 
ver” clasped tightly to her breast— 
leaned rigidly against the closed door, 
surveying her niece with angry dis- 
approval. 

“I think, Theodosia,” she persisted, 
“that you must have forgotten ” A 
gesture stopped her, a very slight ges- 
ture of a white, ringless hand. 

“We'll let what I’ve forgotten alone, 
if you please.” 

“Well, one would think—the man ha's 
absolutely no sense of decency—after 
everything that’s happened—your eti- 
gagement—that Edgewood girl—your 
breaking off with him within a month 
of the time set for the wedding—it’s 
nothing short of scandalous for him to 
speak to you—much less ask you to 
dinner. Haven’t you any pride, Theo- 
dosia? I can’t tinderstand you at all.” 

“It isn’t necessary that you should,” 
returned Miss Yeats a trifle coldly. “'I 
can understand myself, Aunt Frances. 
That’s all that’s needed. I’m going to 
dinner on the Jthaca to-night, as Mr. 
Carey’s guest. You'll go, too, unless 
you wish me to be unchaperoned.” 

Mrs. Yeats gasped faintly. 

“What shall I wear?” she demanded. 

Her niece got up from the berth with 
a flickering smile. 

“Anything you like; it doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

**But, Theodosia 

The other was already on her knees 
before the steamer trunk lifting from 
the tray a heap of black chiffon. 

“That old thing! Theodosia, haven't 
you anything else?” 

“This will do well enough.” 

“If I were going at all,” Mrs. Yeats 
commented virtuously, “I should want 
to look as well as possible. Where is 
your spangled scarf?” 

“T don’t want it.” 

“Haven't you some artificial flowers? 
Anything to lighten it up?” 

“This will do very well.” 

“You'll look like your own grand- 
mother.. Theodosia!’ The girl was 


” 
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hanging the gown from a hook on the 
wall. “What are you doing that for?” 
“So that the wrinkles will be out of 
” 

There was a brief truce, and to at 
least one half the combatants a welcome 
one; then the older woman returned to 
the fray in a protesting monotone. 

“I shouldn't have believed it of you 
—nobody would—you’re so indifferent 
—none of the men you know seem to 
interest you—you’ve thrown away one 
or two splendid chances this spring. 
And now—I don’t know what to make 
of you! Dana Carey will think he has 
only to lift his finger—you know what 
he is with girls—you haven’t an inch 
of pride.” 

For once the probe went too deep. 
Miss Yeats turned about sharply, her 
hand still on the folds of the black 
gown, her head imperiously high. Her 
eyes blazed into the older, faded pair, 
and her breath came short. 

“Pride!” she repeated scornfully. 
“T had so much pride that I made a 
mess of my life. I threw away the only 
thing I ever wanted. There hasn’t been 


it 


a day, or an hour, or a minute, since 


that I haven’t wanted it back!” Her 
low voice, vibrant with pain, yet scarce- 
ly rose above a _ whisper. “You 
wouldn’t know what that means; you’ve 
had a perfectly dull, drab, quiet exist- 
ence. You married because the other 
women did. When your husband died 
you drew a long breath—and went into 
mourning. You know he always got 
on your nerves, horribly. Wait! Let 
me finish! You can’t understand. I’m 
not like that. I’ve had one thing in my 
life, so big that it takes the color out cf 
everything else, and I’d give the soul 
out of my body to have that thing back 
again! To have the chance’”—her 
mouth twisted painfully—‘to keep it! 
There isn’t the woman living could take 
it away from me now—if I had it. I’ve 
learned! But by the time you've 
learned you’ve lost. Pride’s a very 
empty shell. It makes me laugh to 
think of it. There’s no such thing as 
pride in love, any more than there is in 
death. If Dana Carey thinks he has 
only to lift his finger, he’s right! I'd 


go to the end of the world for him bare- 
foot if I thought he still cared—but I 
don’t.” 

Out of a breathless and stupefied 
amazement, Mrs. Yeats brought forth 
the only poignant question that pre- 
sented itself. 

“Then for pity’s sake, why are you 
going to-night ?” 

“To find out,” said her niece, and 
after that was silent. 

The distressed exponent of another 
generation surrendered helplessly. She 
slipped a finger between the leaves of 
her novel, verified the place, and pre- 
pared for shaken departure. 

“Girls have queer ideas nowadays. 
If I had felt like that I really don’t be- 
lieve my William would have had me.” 

Theodosia relaxed with the ghost of 
a smile, her hand dropping from its. 
clenched hold upon the black gown. 

“I’ve always thought,” she said 
whimsically, “that it must have been 
such a surprise to your Creator when 
you married, Aunt Frances. Tempera- 
mentally you are still a spinster.” 

Words came scant to Mrs. Yeats at 
this crisis. She sniffed in futile resent- 
ment, an entirely ladylike sniff. 

“You are absolutely determined ?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then I'll wear my gray voile, I 
suppose ?” 

“And please send the stewardess. 
here. I shall have to have this gown 
pressed.” 

The girl closed the door upon her 
aunt’s retreating figure, and turned 
back into the cabin. When the steward- 
ess came a quarter of an hour later, 
she was standing by the porthole look- 
ing off across the water very quietly, 
to where the /thaca lay at anchor. 

Mr. Carey did not, himself, come for 
his guests in the launch that night. In- 
stead, he met them at the top of the 
Ithaca’s gangway, immaculate in the 
white duck of the service, his smile en- 
gagingly hospitable. 

“Glad to see you on board, Mrs 
Yeats!” he said heartily. ‘How d’you 
do, Mr. Blackmar?” To the guest of 
honor he added in a skillful aside as 
he helped her, last of all, down the- 
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companion: “It is the black gown, eh? 
For auld lang syne?” 

“It happened to be the only dinner 
gown I had with me.” 

“Fate,” he commented; 
plain.” 

Theodosia smiled, and looked away, 
rather casually. 

_ “Where are you taking us?” 

“To my quarters, You and Aunt 
Frances can leave your wraps there. 
I'll look after Blackmar. Here we 
are.” 

He motioned them into the state- 
room, crowded, yet neat, with the result 
of long system. ‘You'll find powder 
on the dresser if you want it. Just a 
moment—lI'll be back.” 

In the interval the girl observed 
without surprise that there were a num- 
ber of feminine photographs about the 
walls, and Mrs. Yeats offered a sibilant 
comment. 

“The room 
frightfully.” 

“T like it,” said Theodosia. 

She stood before the mirror, and 
brushed the little powder puff across 
her face, like a caress. Her reflection 
almost satisfied her wistful eyes. The 
black gown, a thing of silken tissues, 
was cut in a deep V at the neck, and 
hung in sheer graceful lines, trailing 
slenderly about her feet. For a little 
way above the elbow her white arms 
were bare. No color touched her, ex- 
cept for the wonderful bronze of her 
high-piled hair, and the soft flush on 
cheek and lip. 

“If you had taken my advice,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Yeats, with the air of an 
unprejudiced martyr, “you would at 
least have worn your spangled scarf. 
You look like an orphan.” 

Theodosia made no reply. 

Presently Carey reappeared in the 
doorway. 

“Ready?” he asked pleasantly, 
“We'll go right in, if you are. Mr. 
Blackmar, will you take Mrs. Yeats? 
Our cook is a captain. We never keep 
him waiting.” 

Theodosia walked beside her host 
in a silence outwardly poised and 
gracious. She sat on his right at the 


“that’s 


smells of tobacco— 


table, and accepted with charming in- _ 
difference the little intimate asides that 
he offered under cover of the general 
talk. Blackmar was on her other hand, 
a finely boyish figure in the severe black 
and white of his civilian evening 
clothes ; but beyond an occasional smil- 
ing commonplace she gave him small 
attention. Carey’s indulgent accept- 
ance of fhe boy’s sentimental feeling 
for her flatted whatever idea she 
might have had of using him as a foil. 
She ate very little, and was glad when 
the dinner drew to an end. 

When the coffee had been served, 
and cigarettes were passing from hand 
to hand, Carey rose with his slow, de- 
lightful smile. 

“Too fine a night to waste below 
decks,” he explained. “Miss Yeats, if 
you'll let me fetch a wrap for you 
we’ll——” 

Theodosia followed, after a last ban- 
tering phrase with the surgeon who 
had been her appreciative vis-a-vis. 

“Where are the rest?” she asked 
coolly when she and Carey, arriving in 
the bow, found the deck deserted, in 
a wash of moonlight. 

“Let me put this around you,” said 
Carey. He opened his navy cape, 
heavy and long, and Theodosia sub- 
mitted impersonally to having it laid 
about her shoulders. There was a chest 
beside them, comfortably wide. “We'll 
sit here,” he continued. “All right? 
Now! Nice little view, eh?” 

“Where are the rest?” 
Theodosia. 

“Oh, bridge,” Carey explained lei- 
surely. “The surgeon, Aunt Frances, 
Pay, and Blackmar—nice little game. 
I fixed that with the Pay this after- 
noon. They'll be good for a couple of 
hours; I wanted to talk to you.” 

Before them the water stretched 
gray and silver into the shadow, and 
the sky showed luminously clear, be- 
tween patches of drifting cloud. The 
chill night wind of the tropics whis- 
pered along the decks. 

“This is some different,” said Carey, 
“from the last time, isn’t it, Theo? Re- 
member Thanksgiving night?” 

She hung fire between acquiescence 


repeated 
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and denial, finally making no answer 
at all. 

“Mind if I build a fire?” he asked, 
and when she shook her head, lifted a 
corner of his cape from her lap. “Hold 
that up—for a wind  shield—so— 
thanks !” 

Theodosia found herself leaning for- 
ward, the heavy cloth between her fin- 
gers, screening his lighted match. Be- 
fore the yellow flame died out, he 
lifted it suddenly, and in the startling 
brightness their eyes met. She averted 
her head too late. 

“You haven't changed,” he said slow- 
ly, as he flung the match away. 

“My eyes are still the same color?” 
she mocked, 

“The same look—I haven't forgotten 
it.” 

He smoked thoughtfully, one hand 
sunk in his trousers pocket. 

“It would take a good memory, I 
fancy,’ Theodosia suggested, “to sep- 
arate all the looks—from all the eyes 
—in your experience.” 

“You are in a class by yourself.” 

“I’m too much honored.” 

“Don’t mention it.” He swerved 
suddenly, from the half-flippant tone, 
his voice deepening. “Theo! We’re 
just wasting time on this sort of thing. 
Play fair, now! Has it ever occurred 
to you to be sorry you broke with me?” 

Theodosia, a little withdrawn to her 
side of the chest, smiled back at him 
graciously. 

“Can 
4 a 


you look at me—and doubt 


“T can,” said Carey dryly, “I’m 
afraid I can. You look uncommonly 
well, if you care to hear me say so. 
1 was thinking a bit ago, at the table, 
that if you were my wife, as you 
should have been by this time”—be- 
neath his cloak she closed one hand 
hard upon the other, still smiling— 
“that I'd be pretty proud of you. It 
isn’t every woman that’s beautiful, and 
witty, and fascinating, all at one time.” 

“Am I that?” 

“You are that,” he told her, knock- 
ing the ash from his cigarette, “and 
then some, believe me! If I had any 


doubts whatever on that score, to-day 
has settled them.” 

“You're very good to say so,” she 
murmured, 

“T suppose you heard,” Carey sug- 
gested thoughtfully, “that Miss Edge- 
wood married her cousin?” 

“Miss Edgewood ?” 

“The cause of our—misunderstand- 
ing last November.” 

“Would you call it that? I didn’t 
care for a divided allegiance. It was 
all you had to offer. That left no room 
for-a misunderstanding, I fancy.” 

Theodosia’s chin lifted a little, her 
voice was icy. 

“You were unreasonably jealous,” 
said Carey calmly. 

“Was I? Perhaps we don’t see it 


quite from the same point of view. In 
any case it’s done with now; and, as I 
said this morning, I’m not fond of play- 
ing in the ashes.” 
“Then why haven’t you married ?” 
The unexpected question left her 
She felt the 


frankly at a disadvantage. 
weakness of her parry. 

“Perhaps I haven’t wanted to.” 

“Oh,” said Carey politely, “I thought 
your reason might be the same as my 
own. 

Theodosia laughed. She settled her- 
self closer within the cloak, rubbing 
her cheek softly against its high collar. 

“And what was yours?” 

“T fell in love with you after you 
threw me over?” 

“After!” she gasped. 

“Well, of course, I was in love with 
you before, but nothing to the latter 
state,” he explained. He flung his ciga- 
rette away, half smoked, and lifted a 
careful hand to his tie. 

“T was very comfortably enamored 
before the smash came—pleasant feel- 
ing—not blind to the fact that a few 
other ladies inhabited the earth as well 
as you. Miss Edgewood was one of 
‘em. Jolly little girl. She'd have 
moved a wooden Indian to joyfulness. 
I liked her. Nothing like the feeling I 
had for you, of course. She was just 
pretty good company. But you didn’t 
see it that way. You resented my ami- 
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ability. “You called mie to account. We 
parted forever.” 

“How cleverly you tell it,” said 
Theodosia. She stared straight ahead 
of her, smilingly. 

“Not at all. That was the way it 
happened, wasn’t it? So I took my 
dismissal . 

“Quite calmly.” 

“As you say—and left..port. You 
may not know that*it took quite a bit 
of ‘drag’ to get me assigned to another 
cruise. I had put in an application for 
shore duty when I thought we were. go- 
ing to be married. Afterward I didn’t 
want to be ashore without Mrs. Carey, 
d’ye see?” 

“I’m flattered.” 

“Not uncomfortably so, I hope. 
Anyhow, when you shipped me I fell 
in love. with you—badly. That’s the 
naked truth of it. I went through 
Hades, Theo. If I had you now I'd 
know how to keep you. All the other 
women could go hang!” 

“On your walls,” she agreed coldly, 
“like those in the stateroom.” 

“My dearest girl,” said Carey, “I 
haven’t cared enough about ’em to take 
‘em down.” 

Theodosia winced, then laughed out- 
right. 

“Oh, Dana,” she said, with a little 
air of indulgence, “you’re quite too 
bad. I had forgotten how well you cut 
corners. One would almost think you 
meant it?” 

“Tf one were very credulous,” he con- 
‘ditioned coolly. “So you don’t think I 
meant it.” 

She quoted airily, shaking her head: 


“Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever,— 

One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never. 


“That’s solid tradition, isn’t it?” 

“Solid cobweb! You’re afraid to 
give me another chance ?” 

“Afraid ?” she cried scornfully. 

“You used to be in love with me, you 
know. You can’t have gotten over it so 
completely.”’ 

Theodosia faced him swiftly. 


“Yes, I used to care—I used to care 
horribly—but you changed all that. 
You upset my faith in you. I wouldn’t 
have looked at another man, while you 
were not in the least changed to other 
girls; Who'do you think would endure 
that, and go on caring?” 

“I’m not excusing it,” said Carey. 
His voice had grown a trifle. uneven, 
altered by ever so little from.its. accus- 
tomed. quizzical curtness. “It’s . the 
temperamental difference between a 
man and a woman. You’ve got to 
make allowances. Moreover, I tell you, 
I’ve changed—believe it or not.” 

Without warning he covered. -the 
hand that: rested in her lap with. his 
own—a disquieting clasp—and léaned 
nearer, moved to a passionate’ eager- 
ness. 

“You’re cold,” he said, “you're 
trembling! Theo, in about an hour and 
a half you'll be sailing away from me— 
think what that means to both of us! 
You've thrown me over once. I’m put- 
ting my pride in my pocket now. I 
swear I'll never ask you again! Will 
you marry me?” 

“Yes,” said Theodosia instantly: 

When he stooped, with one deép- 
drawn, broken word, she only whis- 
pered, smiling, the old-phrase music 
on her unsteady lips: “Dana! Some 
one will see you!” 

“Not a soul,” said Carey huskily— 
just before he kissed her. 

Appropriately enough, at that mo- 
ment, a large black cloud, hurrying on 
its way from nowhere to nowhere, en- 
gulfed the moon. 

When light came back, the man who 
had been inconstant and the girl who 
had been proud looked at each other 
with new eyes. 

“You need never worry about the 
other women now,” he told her, crush- 
ing her fingers beneath a fold of the 
charitable cloak. 

Wise with the instinct of Eve, she 
sighed, and smiled, and yielded her 
hand happily to the hurt of his hold. 

“Wait!” she said. “I warn you—it 
will make no difference. I shall never 
let you go again—but wait!” 
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=—sHAT Mrs. Osborne Dana 
B® should wish to have a few 
friends in to play bridge, 
one evening in early autumn, 
—ee argued no mental irrational- 
ity on her part, yet to ask that so 
young a hostess—Mrs. Dana had been 
married less than a month—should 
pick and choose with the tact presuma- 
bly associated with experience, might 
seem to grant her a larger concession 
than she could rightfully command 
considering the expressions which 
spread over the faces of four of those 
guests when she announced to them, 
as one offering a great boon, that she 
had arranged for them to play at the 
same table. 

Yet, after all, why should any hostess 
be expected to divine by a species of 
mind reading the undercurrents in the 
lives of those whom she has asked in 
for an innocent and supposably divert- 
ing game of bridge, when the surface 
indications seem fair? 

Nevertheless, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of Leonard Whittredge, over 
whose impassive face crept a faint, 
grim smile, and in whose tired eyes 
flickered a gleam as if the humor of 
the situation appealed to him, each one 
of the others looked such dismay in 
varying expressions, that Lucy Dana 
felt that she had been unwarrantably 
and unjustly convicted of social crime. 
Even Rosanne Brewster, her own older 
sister, upon whom she had counted to 
provide a placid, chaperon atmosphere 
for Phillipa Godfrey, whose engage- 
ment to Leonard had been announced 


PON 


THE TABLE 


py, 


during the spring previous, even Ro- 
sanne turned a questioning and depre- 
catory face toward her sister, while her 
half-impatient “Oh, Lucy!” was neither 
consoling nor explanatory. And Ro- 
sanne had been especially designed in 
the mind of the hostess to amuse, di- 
vert, or placate if necessary, Allison 
Ramsay, Phillipa’s cousin once or 
twice removed, whose aspiration to 
play the lover to Phillipa had been 
thwarted by Whittredge’s unexpected 
wooing. 

The perplexed and discomfited host- 
ess in sheer cowardice fled before this 
apparent puzzle of personal entangle- 
ments, refusing to encounter a possible 
reproach in Phillipa’s eyes, or antici- 
pate a presumably sulky countenance 
offered by Ramsay. Yet as she turned 
away to other guests and other tables, 
she reflected with increasing wonder- 
ment that Phillipa had come, not with 
Whittredge but with Ramsay; and she’ 
carried with her, in her flight, the 
vision of Whittredge standing beside 
the table waiting for Rosanne and Phil- 
lipa to find their places, that faint, pe- 
culiar smile still lingering on his lips. 
Had she but known it, Whittredge 
might have given her the key to the 
whole situation; Whittredge, who, on 
opening the door to his apartment, one 
afternoon in May, three or four months 
before, had set in motion the winds of 
destiny to disturb the currents of all of 
these lives. 

As he turned the key in the door of 
his apartment, that afternoon in May, 
and walked into his library, he stood 
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for a moment or two gazing about him 
wearily. The very room seemed dusty 
with thoughts that had been pressing 
down on him for longer than he knew ; 
it was dreary with that lack of refresh- 
ing which the accustomed presents to 
us in the springtime when all the earth 
is being made over anew, and thought 
and effort seek a similar rehabilitation. 

In the apartment house opposite 
lived Phillipa. Godfrey with her 
mother; Phillipa, young, pretty, capti- 
vating, to whom Whittredge, to his own 
infinite surprise, had recently become 
engaged. ‘That he should go over to 
see her at this time; as had been his 
daily custom earlier in the spring, he 
put from him somewhat impatiently as 
a thought not worthy of consideration, 
just as he had rejected the idea every 
time that it had presented itself to him 
in the past three days. 

He did not want to be stirred or 
fascinated or teased or amused. He 
wanted to be quiet, to rest his mind 
in a sort of oblivion of externals; for 
Whittredge had been drawn into the 
financial battle of his life, and he was 
playing the game against opponents as 
well, if not better, versed in tactics 
than himself. He had started in to 
win this game that thrilled his soul 
and stifred his blood, yet he heard on 
all sides predictions of his defeat from 
cautious friends, or those professedly 
indifferent ones who looked askance at 
his leadership and moves. 

For weeks he had been pressed and 
pounded by a combination of interests 
that individually he had in times past 
antagonized in his progress across the 
plains of enterprise; and he had felt 
the menace of the strength that op- 
posed him and meant to compass his 
defeat as a figure to be reckoned with 
in future games of finance, and had 
been able to marshal his allies against 
it with effect; but now, amid constant 
reiteration that his opponents and the 
combination were too strong for him, 
he saw all of his defenses crumbling 
away under more skillful generalship 
than his own, and to-morrow—to-mor- 
row Whittredge put the thought 
from him. Somehow, he could not see 


himself in defeat. His self-reliance 
and his knowledge of men had been ac- 
quired in many a hard-won battle; in 
experiences that had steeled him; but 
now, though he believed that there was 
somewhere a loophole of escape, a way 
to compass victory out of defeat, yet 
he was too weary to think. 

Suddenly he jumped from the easy- 
chair into which he had dropped, and 
seizing the telephone on the table called 
up Mrs. Brewster. As he had been 
sitting there alone, her face had drifted 
across his mental vision, sweet and 
strong, as she had always seemed to 
him, and amid the wavering whispers 
of his own doubts and those of others, 
he craved the sight of that face: and 
the sound of her calm, steady voice 
as he believed that he had wanted noth- 
ing else in life before. 

Rosanne Brewster was the widow of 
Whittredge’s former business ‘partner 
and intimate friend, a woman near his 
own age; and he had always admired 
the fine self-control and the graces of 
spirit with which she had met what 
must have been a disenchanting ven- 
ture into matrimony, for her husband 
fell into querulous invalidism soon after 
marriage, from an accident, though 
never by word or deed had she inti- 
mated that she had met anything but 
her expectations. She had been a 
widow now five years. 

Whittredge found that she had left 
her apartment in town for her bunga- 
low by the sea; but he was determined 
now to find her, and he called her up 
in the country. 

“Have you anything on for to- 
night?” he asked, a trifle anxiously, so 
fearful was he that she might say that 
she had. 

“Nothing but you, if you’ll come out 
to dinner,” she answered. Her voice 
held delightful intonations, the thrill 
which seemed always to vibrate in it; 
and Whittredge found himself pictur- 
ing with satisfaction the half smile that 
he was sure was on her lips as she 
spoke. “It will do you a world of good 
to leave town to-night, and there is no 
one here but Lucy and Osborne, and 
they do not count.” 
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And now, there was a low, sweet 
laugh following the words, that while it 
carried assurances to Whittredge, held 
also an impersonal sort of plea that 
urged, yet left him freedom of choice. 
Lucy was Rosanne’s younger sister, and 
the knowledge that he would“be able 
to see and talk to Rosanne alone if he 
wished was alluring enough to take 
him farther than her summer home to 
see her. 

Rosanne never asked questions and 
never made demands on one; yet she 
allowed a few friends to ask much of 
her, and gave herself, her thought, and 
her counsel generously, when she gave 
at all; but Whittredge was always con- 
scious when with her of a remoteness 
of manner that compelled, yet re- 
strained ; a sort of shy withdrawal, con- 
nected, somehow, in his mind with the 
shadow that seemed to lie far back in 
her lovely gray eyes veiled by their long 
black lashes, the shadow of some secret, 
the thing above all others that, to him, 
lifted her above “the common round, 
the trodden way.” 

When he thought about it, he fancied 
that the secret held in those eyes was 
in some way connected with her matri- 
monial experiences, and in no way in- 
volved him, and yet he always had the 
feeling that he was responsible for it. 
Near his own age, and Whittredge was 
forty-one, Rosanne’s face was lovely, 
not so much from beauty of feature as 
expression ; while her slender, well-kept 
figure and the pose of her graceful 
head, from which the dark hair, gray 
now on the edges, where it swept away 
in pretty flutings to be arranged in a 
fashion that suited her exactly, all em- 
phasized her individual charm. She 
was an exceedingly distinguished-look- 
ing woman, and Whittredge, as he gave 
her the assurance that he would take 
the first train out, turned from the tele- 
phone, remembering her eyes, while he 
wondered about that secret that was 
shadowed in them as he had never 
wondered about the eyes of the girl to 
whom he had become engaged. 

When he stepped from the trair. 
after his journey, he found Mrs. 
Brewster’s motor waiting for him, and 


was whirled to her small bungalow to 
receive the welcome that he had so 
eagerly anticipated; and he grasped 
Rosanne’s hands with a sort of grati- 
tude that their very touch was calming ; 
and as he looked into her cool, gray 
eyes and saw that the shadow that lay 
far back in their depths was a wistful- 
ness that was not sadness, but a sweet- 
ness akin to sadness, he felt that he had 
drifted into a sea of calm that washed 
out even the remembrance of that half- 
anticipated to-morrow. 

Rosanne placed him, at the dinner 
table, beside her, and saw to it that he 
was not compelled to take any more 
part in the conversation than he 
wished ; but she could not entirely pro- 
tect him from Lucy’s eager question- 
ings in regard to Phillipa Godfrey, 
whom she knew and in whom, as a sis- 
ter in arms, she possessed a deep inter- 
est; both of them having become en- 
gaged at the same time. 

After dinner, however, Whittredge 
went out to the porch and smoked, 
walking up and down, slowly marshal- 
ing his thoughts, while the faint, far-off 
murmur of the sea soothed and rested 
him as if it were a part of Rosanne’s 
presence. After a while, Rosanne came 
out and walked with him; but as they 
reached the far end of the long porch 
which stretched across the front of 
the bungalow, Whittredge turned to 
her. 

“They intend to finish me to-mor- 
row, you know,” he said, a trifle grim- 
ly ; but there was an unutterable weari- 
ness in his voice, it seemed. 

“And you—do you think they’ll fin- 
ish you to-morrow ?” 

Whittredge turned quickly to Ro- 
sanne. His heart leaped. Her voice 
was like strong wine. It held light con- 
tempt for the opinion of others when 
pitted against him, a faith in him and 
his ability to overcome any combina- 
tions against him. 

“T need help, though.” Again his 
voice shadowed doubt, a faint measure 
of it, as Whittredge dropped into the 
chair beside the one that Rosanne had 
taken close to the vine-twined rail of 
the porch, 
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The sweetness of the spring night 
was all about them. They seemed so 
far away from stress and strain and 
the hurry of the world, from anything 
in fact but the beauty and freshness 
of nature, these two, off in a world 
alone. A young moon, a slender, sil- 
ver sickle hung low in the western sky, 
the stars were shining far off in that 
dim dusk above them, and the only stir 
of sound was the distant, restless sea 
like the voice of the world, calling, 
commanding the eternal effort of man. 
After a pause that seemed full of mean- 
ing, as Whittredge smoked slowly, 
meditatively, Rosanne’s voice, low, 
sweet, thrilling, full of vibration that 
was like the sound of martial music, 
broke the silence. 

The sand of the desert is sodden red, 
Red with the wreck of a square that 
broke; 
The gathering’s jammed and 
dead, 
And the regiment blinded with dust and 
smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed her banks, 

England’s far, and honor’s a name; 

But the voice of a schoolboy rallied the 
ranks: 

“Play up! Play up! Play the game!” 


the colonel 


Whittredge caught a deep breath. He 
threw his cigar away from him with 
force; rose to his feet with his arms 
up over his head, and with that quick 
exhalation of breath that strong men 
give amid stress and strain, he uttered 
her name: “Rosanne!” 

She had called him to himself. 

Presently spoke. “Have 
seen Norman?” 

“He has refused to see me, but he 
has given me to understand that he 
will keep his hands off entirely. That 
he will neither aid me nor my friends 
of the opposition.” Whittredge smiled 
sardonically. 

“You must have his aid.” Mrs, 
Brewster spoke positively. Whitt- 
redge could not see her eyes, but he 
could hear that low, sustained note in 
her voice, a note of strength, even 
command, “Wait a moment,” she 
added hurriedly, as she rose and went 
hastily into the house, and Whitt- 
redge’s eyes following her inquiringly, 


she you 


uncomprehendingly, saw her pass 
swiftly through the room where Lucy 
was singing at the piano, or playing 
softly as she talked to her fiancé, who 
was lying back in an easy -chair adoring 
her with his eyes. He could not im- 
agine why she had left him thus abrupt- 
ly; yet when she came back, the very 
movement and rustle of her gown 
across the boards of the porch seemed 
to whisper of the electric thrill of her 
purpose and presence. 

“Norman will see you to-morrow 
morning at eight o'clock. I caught him 
by telephone and made the arrange- 
ment,” she announced to Whittredge, 
who was almost stunned by this state- 
ment. 

“How—how!” he stammered breath- 
lessly. 

“Henry Norman is an old and tried 
friend of ours, you know, and I was 
sure that if I asked it he would see 
you. And now, I have ordered the 
motor, and I’m going to drive you into 
town to-night. It is a great deal better 
than having you take the train in. 
We'll start at twelve o’clock—it is now 
a little after ten—and we'll get in 
about five o'clock in the morning. 
Think what it will be to go forward 
to meet the new day!” Rosanne’s 
voice was inexpressibly thrilling. In 
it were the very joy, the glory of action, 
the stir of conquest. ‘You'll have a 
beautiful drive—oh, I know every foot 
of the way. I’ve driven in many times, 
and it will be just what you need—a 
run through the sweet night air. There 
is nothing like a run in the motor to 
straighten out tired nerves and freshen 
one’s mind.” 

But Whittredge was pondering over 
that arranged interview ; old memories. 
the gossip of the past bringing whis- 
pers that once Rosanne’s father had 
gone to Henry Norman’s aid and had 
set him on his feet after a disastrous 
experience similar to Whittredge’s 
own. He was overwhelmed. He had 
never dreamed of asking such « thing, 
yet, out of some sweet sympathy, out 
of the memory of that old partnership 
with her husband, doubtless, Rosanne 
had done him this inestimable service, 




















a service that he could never hope to 
repay; for with Henry Norman’s aid, 
and Henry Norman’s consideration, his 
battle was won, and he could face to- 
morrow with eager zest. He murmured 
something of this to Rosanne, but she 
laughed at him. 

“I'm only giving you the chance that 
I'd like to have—but being a woman 
Oh, I'd like the joy of it—the 
smoke and flame and roar and stress 
of it! It’s the only chance we havé for 
war and conquest in these tame days. 
Think of your honors as vicarious, if 
you wish,” 

She laughed softly, as she stood un- 
der the light of a lamp, and Whitt- 
redge, looking long and earnestly at 
her, saw a Rosanne tanned by the sun, 
and the wind, and the sea, her face 
eager and vivid as he had never known 
it before, with the shadow in the eyes 
lost in a happy, shining light. 

As long as he lived, Whittredge 
never forgot that rushing ride through 
the sweet dusk of the May night 
lighted only by the’ stars above, while 
the long slants of their motor lamps 
spread over the roadway like flames 
that they were ever trying to overtake. 
The throb of the machine was like the 
strong, even beating of a great pulse 
of life, while they moved through the 
night. There were shrouded valleys 
and hidden watercourses in their way; 
great estates veiled in trees, mists that 
blew over them now and then from the 
sea; and with Rosanne’s hand on the 
wheel, they sped on with the perfume 
of orchards, the rich, rank odor of the 
freshly turned earth, and the young 
leaves on the trees blowing caresses 
against their cheeks. 

Constantly moving through kaleid- 
oscopic visions veiled in the shadows of 
the night, Whittredge felt as if he were 
traveling through some weird enchant-+ 
ment, or a strange dream. Sometimes 
he though he slept, yet he was not cer- 
tain, it was all so phantasmagoric, and 
Rosanne’s hand on the wheel was the 
only reality; Rosanne, who was guid- 
ing his destinies as no woman had ever 
guided them since he had come to man- 
hood; and, strange to say, he was per- 
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fectly willing that she should do so, 
glad to resign himself to her care while 
they drove toward a new day, a day 
of destiny now just at the dawn. 

There was something awe-inspiring 
in that first veiled coming of the day, 
the shadowy dawn as they rode to meet 
it; and when Rosanne turned to him, 
with a vivid, eager light in her face 
that he had never seen there until the 
night before, with the silver hush of 
morning on his spirit, Whittredge felt 
as if he were receiving. some strange 
revelation, the purport of which he 
could only dimly understand. 

“Isn't it the most glorious moment of 
one’s whole life—this first breath of 
day?” Rosanne’s voice was a_ soft 
whisper of sound. 

“You make it absolutely perfect,” 
Whittredge answered, with deep feel- 
ing, as he laid his hand gratefully over 
hers. 

She had stopped the motor, and they 
stood in the: wide roadway, looking 
about them with almost startled eyes— 
at each other as well as at the coming 
day. Whittredge took a long breath, 
filling his lungs. 

“Ah, life! Life!’ he-cried. “How 
glorious it is! And yesterday I was 
almost ready to give up, to acknowl- 


edge myself beaten! Rosanne! Ro- 
sanne!” He had never, with the 


exception of that deep-breathed utter- 
ance of it in half whisper the night be- 
fore, used her name in speaking to her. 
Now, it seemed as if he did it uncon- 
sciously, recognizing instinctively the 
breaking down of barriers that had 
been builded between them. “Do you 
know what you have done? You have 
given me a new lease of life, a value 
to it that I never knew that it pos- 
sessed.” 

His voice trembled, and shook, and 
Rosanne, turning to look full in his 
face, laughed a joyous sort of a little 
laugh, half in her throat like the faint 
sob of a bird when morning first rouses 
it. 

“Morning waits at the end of the world, 

And the world is all at our feet!” 


she quoted softly as they drove to- 
ward the city. 
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When they turned into the street 
leading to Whittredge’s apartment, the 
sound of the motor seemed to roar 
through it in the quiet of early day, and 
as they stopped and Whittredge jumped 
out and came and stood beside her on 
the pavement, Rosanne lifted both arms 
and shook them to restore circulation, 
adorably sweet and as fresh as the 
morning as she turned and looked at 
him. 

“It’s been beautiful, hasn’t it? And 
I’m not a bit tired, are you?” 

And Whittredge, looking deep into 
her happy eyes, in which there was not 
the faintest trace of a shadow, dis- 
claimed most fervently any fatigue. 

“What sublime inspiration sent me 
to you last night?” he asked. 

“Perhaps you knew, have always 
known”—she smiled wistfully—‘that I 
have had grateful memories of your 
past consideration for me and mine.” 

And somehow the words sent a chill 
through him. That impersonal recog- 
nition of him was not exactly what he 
had sought. As she turned the wheel 
and sped up the street, Whittredge 
walked soberly, thoughtfully, toward 
the lift and his own apartment, unac- 
countably depressed by Rosanne’s last 
words. 

Nor had the little scene been unob- 
served. Phillipa’s mother had _ wit- 
nessed the arrival, had noted those last 
words, that last deep look into: Ro- 
sanne’s eyes. Hearing the hum of the 
motor, as it turned into the street, she 
was standing at the window when it 
stopped across the way. She had had 
a sleepless night, indeed was having 
many sleepless nights in these latter 
days with an awakened and rebellious 
Phillipa, who had been listening to the 
voice of youth instead of the whispers 
of middle age; and it added nothing to 
the older woman’s comfort that, turn- 
ing ‘at a slight noise, she found Phil- 
lipa at her elbow looking down upon 
the scene being enacted before them; 
and she ordered her daughter back to 
bed rather sharply, remembering with 
dull resentment that Whittredge had 
not been near Phillipa for two or three 
days. 


and tender 








And yet he was hardly to blame. 
Phillipa was for his lighter hours, his 
recreation. She knew nothing of busi- 
ness, was a mere child, and the strug- 
gles and contests of finance were as 
Greek to her; and Whittredge had 
learned to know it, learned to know 
that she was not interested in him at 
all, but in what he could do for her, 
how he could add to her pleasure or 
contribute to her joys. She was the in- 
carnation of insatiable youth, asking al- 
ways give—give ; consequently instinct 
kept him away when business concerns 
clashed with hers. 

Now, Whittredge’s love for Phillipa 
was as wine for dinner; not an absolute 
necessity, but a very stimulating and 
delightful accompaniment to existence, 
inducing mellow reflection, gentle feel- 
ings to all mankind, a general well- 
being; but as part and parcel of exist- 
ence, a necessary sauce to every dish, 
the undercurrent of his every thought, 
he had never so considered it, having 
been a man absorbed in the game of 
finance up to his fortieth year. Nat- 
urally, he had had his youthful heart 
strains, the callow immaturities, he 
called them now, of inexperience; but 
an overwhelming passion, holding him 
in its thrall, swaying his ideals, lifting 
him to dreams or casting down to 
depths of despair, asking of him self- 
sacrifice, worship, the desire to serve, 
of this he knew nothing. 

Consequently, one might infer that 
the match with Phillipa was scarcely 
made in heaven, but through the very 
material instrumentality of a clever 
mamma, who, using methods of divina- 
tion known to clever mammas, had rec- 
ognized the extreme eligibility of 
Whittredge, and as a good stage man- 
ager, had arranged a charming mise en 
scéne for a capitalist courting young 
innocence. And Phillipa, 
until Allison Ramsay had become a 
factor to be considered, had been 
willing. 

Whittredge had found it delightful 
to drop in on a winter afternoon to 
have a cup of hot tea at Phillipa’s 
hands, to wash out the stain of busi- 
ness, and to dull the memory of men’s 
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harsh voices in Phillipa’s singing in 
the glow of the firelight. Sometimes 
that tall young cousin was there, and 
to him Whittredge had taken a great 
liking in spite of his sulky attitude; 
and Phillipa was a sweet, unread story 
of youth and girlish fascinations that 
somehow Whittredge knew that he had 
missed heretofore; and he found him- 
self longing to possess this unread story 
of youth the better to understand it at 
his leisure, as Phillipa wove her influ- 
ence and those delightfully caressing 
ways of hers about him. 

And it was to Phillipa that Whitt- 
redge sent the great, glowing bunch of 
roses as sweét and fresh as herself in 
token of his victorious feelings that 
afternoon after he had emerged from 
his anticipated battle with Norman at 
hig back. But to Rosanne he tele- 
phoned a long and comprehensive mes- 
sage, a detailed account of the advance, 
encounter, and disorderly retreat of his 
enemies. He demanded the sound of 
her voice, the assurance that the ex- 
periences of the night before were not 
all a dream. 

But when he went over to Phillipa’s 
that evening he was struck with the 
evidences of a subtle, but unmistakable, 
change in her. This was not the same 
Phillipa that he had last seen, this one 
who looked at him out of accusing 
eyes, from which the gay, inconsequent 
sparkle of youth had fled, apparently, 
and who considered him and_ her 
mother, too, it would seem, with fear 

This strange, changed atmosphere 
wore upon him, yet he could secure no 
explanation, nor in all those days be- 
tween this and the summer exodus of 
Phillipa and her mother, could he in- 
duce Phillipa to see him alone— 
whether by her own or her mother’s 
design, he could not tell. The situa- 
tion puzzled him intensely. 

Nor was Rosanne’s attitude any less 
puzzling. Once or twice he went out 
to her for dinner, but some one else 
was always there. Many times he had 
tried to see her, but she was always 
preoccupied. He could never again 
find that Rosanne who had rescued him, 
who had revealed herself to him, who 


had driven him through the sweet May 
night, who had met and rejoiced with 
him in a new day. Her eyes now were 
always veiled, and she herself was 
more remote than he had ever known 
her. Life became a puzzle, and mem- 
ory a bewilderment, and finally, late 
in the summer, Whittredge went off to 
Canada to fish in solitude, in the hope 
of understanding the tangle of Phil- 
lipa, Rosanne, and himself. 

On the night that he came back, he 
read over again all of the shy, re- 
strained letters he had received from 
Phillipa ; perfunctory little epistles that 
seemed to have been dictated by some 
one other than herself; and later, when 
he went over to see her, he was met 
again by a depressed, unhappy Phil- 
lipa. She seemed to have lost her ani- 
mation, and answered all of his tender 
inquiries without interest; but when 
he was going home, she hurried out 
ahead of him with a sort of desperate 
determination, and was waiting for him 
in the hallway, nervous, excited, and 
unstrung. She slipped a small, cold 
hand into his, and whispered tensely : 

“Oh, let me go! Give me back my 
promises!” 

“Why, Phillipa, my dear little girl!” 
Whittredge was surprised beyond meas- 
ure, his thin face flushing and his tired 
eyes flashing into animated tenderness. 
“You are worried, upset—what is it?” 

Tall and slender and carefully kept, 
with the impassive, inscrutable face of 
the financier, Whittredge looked and 
was as cold as a stone with men gen- 
erally, but he had hidden sources of 
tenderness and generosity, and_ this 
pitiful appeal of youth called upon all 
of them. He put his arm around Phil- 
lipa, and with his hand turned her face 
toward the light. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“IT know—I know,” she cried, “that 
I am a—fool. Mother tells me so 
twenty times a day, but—Il want to be 
free.” She caught her breath with a 
sob. “There is some one else with you, 
I know—oh, I know there is, and—lI 
think—there is some one else with me.” 

“There is no one else with me.” 
Whittredge’s voice was full of deep 
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tenderness, vibrant with feeling. “I 
want you, and no one else,” he said; 
and yet, even as he spoke, the memory 
of that drive through the night, of Ro- 
sanne’s face with the silver light of 
morning, rose up and reproached him, 
and the reproach obliterated Phillipa’s 
face within his arm. 

“T am not certain of myself—I can- 
not tell whether I care for you or not,” 
she sobbed hesitatingly. ‘“‘And ever 
since I saw you come home in the 
motor, that morning—I have felt dif- 
ferently. I want to be free.” 

Whittredge’s face changed. That 
morning! More than ever it seemed 
like a dream—and yet, he could not 
deny it—Rosanne’s face, Rosanne her- 
self—friend, companion, associate, 
held his thought, and he knew it—knew 
that she always had held his thought. 
Beside her, vivid, eager, intense, tanned 
by the sun, and the wind, and the sea 
before which she had cast her tent, this 
child, delicate, immature, flowerlike 
though she were, was colorless, pallid, 
tame. 

“Suppose you and I *  Whitt- 
redge’s voice was very gentle as he held 
Phillipa’s small hand close. ‘Suppose 
you and I wait a day or two, and then, 
if you are of the same mind, why—I'll 
give you back your promises. No— 
keep the ring. It is yours.” 

Both of them knew that the bond 
was broken. 

Phillipa, tender-eyed, turned away, 
while Whittredge went back to his 
rooms, glad or sorry, miserable or ec- 
static, for the life of him he could not 
say. All these adjective emotions 
swept over him, as he sat at his library 
table pondering that eternal contrast 
of life—of woman. Phillipa, the 
woman to whom happiness meant de- 
mand, who asked all things, even her 
own youth, bestowing little, always 
asking, yet never securing even a fleet- 
ing happiness; the other, the woman 
who gives even herself to secure a 
divine and ever-living happiness, and 
finds herself by so doing. And yet, 





each had revealed the other to him; 
without one he might never have un- 
derstood the other. 
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And now the memory of that mid- 
night vigil was in the faint, peculiar 
smile with which Whittredge surveyed 
the efforts of Lucy Dana’s hospitality. 
He had heard Rosanne’s impatient ex- 
clamation; had seen the dismayed and 
sulky expressions on the faces of Phil- 
lipa and Ramsay; and he took the sit- 
uation into his own hands, as one might 
naturally expect him to do. 

He turned to Rosanne. 

“Let us upset your sister’s arrange- 
ments,” he said, with’an engaging and 
charming smile that put them all at 
ease, ‘‘and let’s you and I ‘Play up! 
Play up! Play the game!’ and leave 
Phillipa and Ramsay to test our skill.” 

And Rosanne, with a little satisfied 
thrill at her heart that he had remem- 
bered her in his quotation, and under- 
standing it, took the chair that he held 
out for her with that charming and re- 
assuring smile, while Phillipa took the 
one that he held out for her with an 
understanding gratitude. 

For Ramsay, Whittredge’s good-hu- 
mored nod was enough, and they took 
up their cards, and played—played 
each of them the game of a lifetime. 
Thrilled, stirred by undercurrents of 
feeling, they swept along in the drift 
of the play, until each one felt that 
the pasteboards beneath the hand had 
become the instruments of fate; and 
each one, prescient of a climax, sat 
tense, alert, expectant. 

Not until the last of the evening, 
however, did this reveal itself. Whitt- 
redge was dealer, and playing with Ro- 
sanne against Ramsay and Phillipa, 
with a score sixteen to nothing in favor 
of the dealer, and one game in favor 
of Rosanne and himself. 

Holding queen, knave, ten of hearts; 
four of diamonds; king, nine, seven, 
six, five, four, two of clubs; and ace, 
five of spades, Whittredge passed the 
make to Rosanne. She made it hearts. 

Ramsay, leader, held three, two of 
hearts; king, six, five of diamonds; 
queen, ten, eight, three of clubs; and 
nine, eight, seven, six of spades. And 
he led his fourth best club, the three. 

The dummy went down with ace, 
king, six, five, four of hearts; ace, 

















queen, three, two of diamonds; knave 
of clubs; and four, three, two of 
spades. 

Third hand held nine, eight, seven 
of hearts; knave, ten, nine, eight, seven 
of diamonds; the ace of clubs; and 
king, queen, knave, ten of spades. 

Ramsay’s club brought out Phillipa’s 
ace, and she led her spades, the king, 


which was covered by Whittredge’s 
ace. And now Whittredge took the 


play into his own hands. He had been 
studying the two hands intently and 
swiftly, making his inferences; more- 
over, Rosanne had made the declare in 
that hand, and with her sitting oppo- 
site, he meant to get everything there 
was in it. He wanted every trick left 
on the board, and he proceeded to dem- 
onstrate his capacity to establish his 
own suit by forcing the strong trump 
hand. He led his four of clubs and 
trumped it with dummy’s king, return- 
ing a small trump which he took with 
the queen of hearts in his own hand. 
Again, he led from his own hand, a 
club, the five, and trumped it with dum- 
my’s ace, and returned the five of 
trumps, taking the trick with his ten, 
and now he played the high heart from 
his own hand and gathered up Phil- 
lipa’s last trump and established his 
clubs. Left with a four-spot of. dia- 
monds and a small spade, he led 


through Ramsay’s king and made good 
last two diamond tricks and a little 
slam. 


the 
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Rosanne drew a long breath of sat- 
isfaction and admiration. Ramsay 
leaned across. the table, and said: 
“Phillipa, our poor little hearts never 
had a show!” But Phillipa, with shin- 
ing eyes, put out her hand and took 
Leonard's. ‘Splendid!’ she cried. 

And then Phillipa turned to Ro- 
sanne. “Mrs. Brewster,” she said 
sweetly, “you and Leonard have al- 
ways held the hearts. I think they 
have always been lying on the table 
for him to use.” She rose from her 
chair. “Come, Allison,” she urged, 
“let us go and see what the others are 
doing.” 

As they walked away, Whittredge 
leaned across the table, his eyes hold- 
ing Rosanne’s. 

“It was you who designed that game, 
not I, I merely played the cards you 
gave me to play; ‘vicarious honors 
again,’ you see.” Whittredge’s smile 
was beautiful to see; it enveloped Ro- 
sanne in a caress. “But’—he shook 
his head—‘I can never play any game, 
I know, unless you give me all of your 
trumps to do it with—all of them.” 

And Rosanne smiled that deep, sweet 
smile of hers at him, and in her eyes 
was no shadow of an unsolved secret, 
but the light that Whittredge had seen 
there on that spring morning when they 
two together had watched the coming 
of a new day; and she had whispered: 
id 
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WT the opening of the door 
5 Rosamund turned from the 
window and came slowly for- 
ward into the centre of the 
room. 

All the soft color had ebbed from 
her face, robbing her of half her charm. 
But to the man who loved her she was 
sufficiently wonderful in her slim, deli- 
cate beauty. There was an atmos- 
phere about her to-day, an intangible 
something which caused his eager 
hands to drop to his sides again, un- 
satisfied. 





Between them fell a_ silence that 
neither seemed inclined to break. The 
only sound in the room was the sub- 


dued ticking of a clock upon the man- 
telpiece. He looked down at her stead- 
ily, and at last compelled her reluctant 
glance. 

“You have changed your mind? You 
have sent for me to tell me that you 
cannot, after all, bring yourself to 
marry me?” 

She shook her head, looking so for- 
lorn, so miserably undecided, that, in 
spite of his disappointment at her cold 
reception, he felt a sudden rush of sym- 
pathy. 

“You want to tell me something else, 
perhaps ?” 

She made an almost imperceptible 
inclination of the head. The rugged 
lines of his face relaxed and into his 
eyes came the look of almost worship- 
ing affection that had entered them on 








his first giimpse of her. His friends 
said that Dick Annesley was “hard hit” 
at last, but only he himself knew how 
hard hit he was by the girl with whom 
he had fallen in love at sight. 

“Tell me, then.” He stood looking 
down at her from his huge, lumbering 
height, crushing back the desire to take 
her in his arms and kiss the pale cheeks 
back into rose-hued life. “Tell me. 
There’s nothing to be afraid of. I'll 
try to understand, though I have had 
so little to do with women. I’ve heard 
that they sometimes worry over trifles.” 

Then, as she made no answer, he 
drew a little nearer, his plain face elo- 
quent with feeling. 

“Can’t you throw aside your fear of 
me, Rosamund—if you are afraid— 
and let us get to a better understand- 
ing? I’m a great, awkward, ugly chap, 
without a thing to recommend me but 
my love for you. If you will trust 
yourself to me I will always do my 
best to please you. When your letter 
came it seemed so wonderful, so amaz- 
ing’—he drew a long breath—‘that 
you, with your beauty, .your clever- 
ness, should agree to marry me, an un- 
polished kind of boor, with little knowl- 
edge of the world you live in. I have 
sometimes wished I’d never made 
money and returned to civilization. | 
had almost decided to go back to hard 
work and the company of homely peo- 
ple like myself, when——” He 
dropped her unresponsive hand and 





























strode across to the hearth, returning 
to her where she stood motionless, with 
downeast eyes. “When one day I met 
you. It was at Hurlingham, if you re- 
member—but no, of course you do not; 

it was hardly the most wonderful day 
of your life. You came toward me 
through the trees, dressed all in white, 
smiling with the man who had the luck 


to be with you. You did not even 
glance at me in passing, but the long, 
gauzy scarf you wore blew across my 
hand, and to me_ suddenly there 


seemed no one in all the world but you 
and myself. I, who had hardly looked 


at a woman, was mad to know you, to 
be near you, to talk to you,,to get you 
to look at me with any sort of interest 


in those lovely cold eyes of yours that 
are so capable of other moods than in- 
I thought of you all that 


dt { erenee. 


and have thought of you ever 
You are the ideal I have 





the one woman out of all 
the world worth lov- 


dreamed of, 
the millions in 
ing. 

The words came in a rush as his self- 
control gave way. His plain face was 
irradiated out of all knowledge. Had 
he not her letter, cold and brief, it is 
true, saying she would marry him? He 
had lived on the heights ever since. 

At his words Rosamund’s face sud- 
denly flushed from brow to chin, a 
shamed, painful crimson. She made a 
» check him. 


t11 + 


gesture t 

“Don't,” she said in a_ strangled 
voice; “do not talk like that. Listen, 
and you will form a different opinion 
of me. I asked you to come to-day 


after 
getting vour reply, 
plain to tell you—to 
to——”’ ‘ 

[ler voice trailed off into silence. She 
lifted her head and gave him a piteous 
glance which roused in him a rush of 

Imost intolerable love and tenderness. 

“Sit down here and let us. talk things 


because, sending that letter and 
I simply had to ex- 


make it clear 





over,” he said, urging her gently to- 
ward the couch and taking his place 


beside her. 
as lar as 


But she drew herself away 
she could get from him in 


the corner of the sofa. 
lor the second time that day 


a sharp 
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sense of disappointment overcame him. 
He stood up and moved away a little, 
regarding her with puzzled eyes. They 
had been good enough friends in their 
brief acquaintanceship, before the sug- 
gestion of a closer tie had shown how 
slight a knowledge of the other each 
possessed. Annesley knew little of the 
fashionable woman, and what he knew 
bewildered him. He _ stood looking 
down at her until she impatiently mo- 
tioned to an easy-chair close by. 

He sat down and waited. He was 
near to her, so near that by stretching 
out his hand he could have smoothed 
away the sunny tendrils of hair that 
almost dipped into her eyes. He 
clenched his hold on the arms of the 
chair and resisted the impulse to touch 
her, to plead with her for a word, 
look of affection. Self-depreciation had 
always played a part in Annesley’s life, 
and since her acceptance of him, a hum- 
ble kind of amazement had _ over- 
whelmed him. And he had been right, 
after all—she regarded him as a stran- 
ger, one to be feared rather than loved, 
one from whose touch she shrank. She 
did not perhaps mean to hurt him, but 
she succeeded to an intolerable degree. 

He waited patiently enough until she 
began to speak. The words came slow- 
ly at first, and in so low a tone that he 
had to strain to hear, until under a 
species of half-defiant courage her 
gained more clearness of utter- 
ance. She sat very erect against the 
cushions, the soft, youthful lines of her 
face growing harder every moment. 
She spared neither herself nor the man 
whose ideal she was. The simple 
straightforwardness of his nature had 
compelled the honesty latent in her 
him under 


Voice 


own. She meant to marry 

no false pretenses. Before her 
stretched the prospect of a loveless 
marriage of convenience, but she 
would at least be honest with him. For 
in their brief acquaintance there had 


immense respect 
risk losing 


up in 
She 


grown her an 
for him. would even 
him and his possessions. 

“T have promised to marry you,” 
said, “but | do not care for you in the 
least. Jl. am marrying solely for 
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y‘ yu 
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what you can give me—all those good 
things of life which money can buy. 
You happen to be the highest bidder 
for my hand, and therefore I have 
promised to marry you, according to 
the creed of the people among whom 
I have been brought up since I was 
two years old. If my mother had lived 
I might have looked at things from 
another standpoint. I believe she was 
different, simpler in her tastes, with a 
reverence for the things we of our 
generation treat flippantly. Some one 
who knew and loved her’’—he heard a 
long-drawn, sobbing breath—‘told me 
so.” 

Annesley, looking at the speaker, 
saw her eyes soften for an instant. He 
leaned forward, but she waved him 
back and her face settled again into 
hard lines. 

“Wait. You must hear me out. 
You can’t have known us for long with- 
out finding how important a part money 
plays in our lives. We are greedy, 
most of us, luxury-loving, averse to any 
responsibility. We all bow down be- 
fore money. The man who possesses 
a fortune has a surer passport into our 
esteem than if he had all the virtues 
in the calendar.” 

Annesley uttered a hoarse exclama- 
tion. ‘Stop, I will not hear any more. 
It is horrible that a mere girl like you 
should say such things, much less think 
them. My dear’—he touched for an 
instant the hand that lay on her knee— 
“you do not really take such a view of 
human nature. You can’t. You 
just repeating the hateful jargon of 
your elders. This old world is pretty 
much what it always was, no better, no 
worse. You'll find some good in every 
one, even the least likely, if you only 
dig deep enough.” 

She shook her head. “I want you 
to know me as I really am, fickle, un 
reasonable, cold, and selfish. You 
make me honest against my inclina- 
tions; you are so true yourself. You 
will be wretched if you marry me.” 

He smiled involuntarily. “I'll take 
the risk. What man would believe such 
hard things of the woman he loves? 
If you will trust your life into my 
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keeping I will do my best to make you 
happy. Please God, one day you may 
get to care for me. But’—it cost him 
an effort to utter the words—‘even at 
the eleventh hour, if you find that you 
cannot bring yourself to marry me, 
don’t be afraid to tell me; I wouldn't 
spoil your life. I suppose—there isn't 
—any one else?” 

She turned her head away, evading 
his glance. ‘There is no one else,” she 
said in a low tone. 

With an abrupt movement she rose, 
as if to put an end to the interview, 
holding out her hand; and as he took 
it she raised toward him the delicate 
curve of her cheek. He bent his head, 
then drew himself erect again. 

“You are very good to give me per- 
mission,” he said slowly, “but I know 
you shrink from my caresses. Why 
should you be troubled ?” 

He raised her hand, and, stooping, 
put his lips to the small pink palm. 

“IT love you,” he said as he let it go, 
“and if one day you could bring your- 
self to kiss me of your own accord, 
because you love me, ‘dife would have 
nothing better to offer.” 

The door opened and closed again. 
Rosamund found herself alone. She 
stood motionless for a moment, holding 
her hand away from her, regarding the 
costly ring he had just slipped upon 
her finger. Her lips quivered, some 
thing very like tears stood in her eyes 

“The badge of promise,” she said 
with an unsteady laugh, watching the 
gems as they sparkled in the light. “It 
was true what I said, every word of it, 
but he believes in me still and idealizes 
me. I wish a thousand times he 
wouldn’t. It makes me wretched. He’s 
better worth loving fifty times than 
———” She sank upon the couch, bury- 
ing her face deep in the cushions, 





It was two months later. Annesley 
had found it a period of mingled hap 
piness and torture. In the eyes of the 
world Rosamund was everything that 
an engaged girl need be, and he all that 
any woman could desire. He was en 
tirely at her disposal; he heaped gifts 
upon her, loaded her with flowers, was 
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rarely away from her vicinity. Only 
he and she knew that the intangible+ 
barrier between them was still there, 
that each day as it passed brought them 
no nearer to one another. 

A vast weariness and disappointment 
erew in Annesley’s being. He realized 
that, under all her gayety, she, too, was 
desperately unhappy ; that in the lovely 
eyes lay the same unrest that tortured 
him. He sometimes wondered whether 
marriage’ would make any difference, 
or whether it would be wiser to set her 
free. 

But day by day drifted by, bringing 
them nearer the ceremony, and neither 
made any sign. She had grown a little 
kinder to him, less exacting in her ways. 
He sometimes wished she would set 
him harder tasks to do for her, would 
seem to need him, instead of treating 
him with that matter-of-fact friendli- 
ness which nothing he could do or say 
seemed capable of overcoming. As 
time went by he saw her less often. 
She was occupied every day with dress- 
makers; the wedding gown had been 
fitted; their honeymoon mapped out, 


and made, by her desire, as brief as 
possible. 

One evening, dining at his club alone, 
he saw a man entering whom he had 


not met for a long time. Tired of his 
own company, he hailed him, and they 
cined together. Vance was full of his 
travels. ‘He had been to places An- 
nesley knew well, and they talked sport 
eagerly for a time. As he sat there 
listening, Annesley felt a sudden rush 
of longing to get away to the wilder- 
ness for a while, to fling aside all the 
conventions, to emerge from his pres- 
ent surroundings into the clean, wind- 
swept atmosphere of the prairie. Then 
Rosamund’s face rose before him, and 
he knew that, unsatisfied as he was with 
her, he must be a thousandfold more 
unsatisfiéd without her. There was al- 
ways the hope that if he were patient 
enough he might win her love some 
day. 

The club dining room was full. An- 
nesley, looking up, saw a man, young 
and very handsome, standing in the 
doorway searching for an empty place. 
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His good looks were sufficiently re- 
markable to gain notice for him wher- 
ever he went, the regular-featured, 
hawk-eyed type, with a latent touch of 
cruelty about the mouth and chin. 
Broad-shouldered and yet sinewy in 
build, he was bronzed as if by foreifn 
suns, and his height was hardly less 
than Annesley’s own, The newcomer 
seemed in an extremely bad humor, He 
scowled as his eyes went up and down 
the room in search of a table. 

“\What an extraordinarily good- 
looking chap!” Annesley remarked, see- 
ing that Vance was also looking«at the 
late arrival. ; 

“Tll-tempered brute!’ Vance com- 
mented cheerfully, selecting a cigar 
with discrimination, “And yet women 
go wild over him; nice women, too. 
Suppose they like the bit of the devil 
in him. Your humble lover is rarely 
appreciated. You'd never "think from 
the look of him that he had just 
emerged from comparative penury to 
a baronetcy and ten thousand a year. 
If such good things had fallen to my 
lot I’d be wreathed in smiles from ear 
to ear. Lucky devil! They say he’s 
in love with that beautiful little Rosa- 
mund Carden, and she with him. An 
old affair, I fancy; took to each other 
as mere kids—not that they’re much 
beyond that stage now. I suppose 
they'll make a match of it. Don’t envy 
her, all the same. I’ve heard things 
about Royce Cosgrave that don’t re- 
dound to his credit. Still, when he 
marries I suppose he'll sow the pro- 
verbial wild oats and settle down into 
the jog-trot of married life. Hello! 
Cut yourself ?” 

Annesley pushed aside the broken 
wineglass which, snapping under his 
fingers, had sent the contents in a 
stream across the tablecloth. His face 
became suddenly drawn and gray. He 
shook his head; then, consulting his 
watch, stood up hurriedly. Vance, ab- 
sent abroad so long, knew nothtng of 
current events. 

“Sorry I can’t wait for a smoke, 
Vance; I have an appointment, and 
we've spent an unconscionable time 
talking sport. See you again soon.” 
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As he passed down the room with 


had come in so late was just seating 
himself at a table vacated near the door. 

He glanced up as Annesley went by, 
then started violently and half rose to 
Its feet, his black eyes ablaze with 
hostility. It was evident that he rec- 
ognized Annesley, though the latter, un- 
til to-night, had never set eyes on him. 
Cosgrave’s was not a personality to for- 
get. Annesley, unnoticing, passed on 
his way to the hall and on into the quiet 
street. He was not a hundred yards 
from the club when he heard hurrying 
footsteps behind him. Not till the man 
following was almost level did he turn, 
to find Cosgrave beside him. 

“Your name is Annesley? 
Annesley ?” 

“That is my name.” 

Cosgrave’s hard, handsome face was 
flushed a dull red, and some of the 
crimson seemed to have got into his 
eyes. It was evident that already he 
had been taking more than was good 
for him. Annesley regarded him 
steadily. Before his eyes rose a pic- 
ture of Rosamund in her fair, delicate 
beauty. 

“You think you are going to marry 
Rosamund Carden, I hear?’  Cos- 
grave’s breath came in short pants as 
he said the words. 

Annesley turned on his heel. 

“T do not see how the fact can pos- 
sibly concern you in any way.” 

The other made a threatening ges- 
ture. 

“Not concern me? [ tell you she is 
going to marry me. We've only been 
waiting until we had enough to marry 
on. And now, thanks to a miracle, the 
way is clear and we mean to marry as 
soon as possible. You don't believe 
me? Ask Rosamund. It’s all ar- 
ranged.” 

He laughed as. he spoke. Annesley 
thrust his hands deep into his overcoat 
pockets, not caring to trust . himself. 
He believed only too implicitly. Rosa- 
mund had changed in the last few days. 
All her forced gayety had disappeared, 
leaving her very quiet. Only last night 
as he left her he had imagined tears in 
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He turned abruptly on the 
his slow, ponderous stride the man who « younger man. 


her eyes. 


“When did you get back?” 

“About a week ago; I fairly raced 
for home when I heard the good news. 
George! Another ten days and I’d 
have been too late!” 

But Annesley paid no heed. He 
stood looking down, tracing patterns on 
the pavement with the point of his foot. 
This was the barrier that stood between 
them. In spite of her denial, he had 
always felt there must be some one else. 
She loved this handsome, dissipated 
scamp who would break her heart in 
a year or two. Better a thousand times 
to marry without love than be tied to 
such as Cosgrave. He himself would 
make no move in the matter. The 
eleventh hour had struck; he had prom- 
ised to set her free if she chose. But 
the decision must come from her. He 
looked up to find Cosgrave’s unfriendly 
gaze upon him. 


“I’ve made it quite clear? You un- 
derstand ?” 
Annesley threw up his head and 


laughed suddenly. It was not a pleas- 
ant laugh. The sound rang through 
the silent street and echoed in the door- 
way near which they stood. Without a 
word he turned on his heel and walked 
away, leaving Cosgrave staring blankly 
after him. 

l‘or the next day and the next An- 
nesley never went near the woman he 
loved. She avas busy, he thought, and 
would not notice his absence; but the 
evening of the second day brought him 
a note from her, not commenting on 
his absence, but asking him to go in 
that evening if he could spare the time. 
She wanted to see him without delay. 

The faintly scented note was only the 
second he had had from her. The 
other was her acceptance of him; this, 
of course, meant dismissal. He took 
out the first and spread it open, then 
checked an impulse to tear it up. Time 
enough when they parted. There was 
a dull ache in his heart as he folded it 
up again. It had brought him happi- 
ness for so short a time. 

Ever since he had heard the fruth 
from Cosgrave he had waited for a sign 
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from her, and he never doubted for a 
moment that sooner or later the sign 
would come. But it was asking too 
much of human nature to expect him to 
thrust her into the arms of such a man 
as Cosgrave. He glanced at the clock. 
It was time to go to her. Better get 
the thing over at once. 


She was not in her room this time 
when he entered. But she did not keep 
him waiting long, coming in so quietly 
that she was close beside him before 
he knew she was there. He turned 
with a start, to find her looking at him 
with an expression that puzzled him. 
Ile was wiser to-night. Their hands 
just touched and fell asunder. She was 
lovelier than he had ever seen her, with 
a faint smile upon her lips and a light 
in her eyes that had never dawned 
there for him. 

He stared at her dumbly. Love had 
done this to her, made of her a being 
altogether wonderful and to be de- 
sired. She was beautiful, from the 
crown of her golden head to the tip of 
her small satin slipper showing be- 
neath the hem of her gauzy skirts. 

She did not move away from him this 
time. Indeed, she drew a_ thought 
nearer, and even touched him of her 
own accord, laying a hand upon his 
sleeve. 

“Ts anything the matter? Are you 
quite well? ‘ You look so tired.” 


Her sympathy, her unaccustomed 
concern for him were more than he 
could bear. He suddenly took her 


hands in his, crushing them between 
his own broad palms. 

“Don’t speak to me like that,” he 
said hoarsely. “I can bear it better if 
you continue cold and indifferent. Let 
us have no pretense, Rosamund; be 
honest with me again. Your happiness 
is the chief thing; nothing else matters. 
told you that in the .beginning, didn’t 

The eleventh hour has struck, my 
dear, and I know what it is you want to 
tell me.” 

She made no attempt to free her- 
self, 

“Do you know what it is?” she asked, 
averting her face a little, for the look 


| 
| ? 


in his eyes hurt her. “Are you quite 
sure?” 

“Quite.” 

She shook her head. 

“T think you know so little that it 
will be very hard to convince you. Let 
us sit down. I’m going to be honest 
for the second time in my life.” 

She sat down upon the couch, and 
swept her skirts aside to make room for 
him beside her. He obeyed slowly, 
without a sign of eagerness. Her white 
arm touched his sleeve for an instant as 
he did so, sending a thrill through him. 
Love had worked a miracle, not for 
him, but for the man she loved, who 
had come home to claim her. Rosa- 
mund leaned forward a little, not look- 
ing at him, but surveying the tip of her 
satin slipper very intently. 

“Dick,” she said, and he started at 
the sound of his name for the first time 
from her lips, “how long have we been 
engaged ?” 

“Eight weeks and a day.” 

“And have you been happy ?” 

He shook his head, wondering at her 
mood. 

“Of you have not; neither 
have I. You have been so long-suf- 
fering with me that—that I began to 
think you did not really care. You 
should have bullied me more.” 

Into Annesley’s mind came the re- 
mark he had heard from Vance: ‘Your 
humble lover is never appreciated.” 

He turned and looked at her, more 
puzzled than before. Self-depreciation 
was heavy upon him. He marveled that 
he could ever have had the temerity to 
ask her to marry him. Knowing what 
he knew, her kindness seemed far more 
cruel than her scorn. He writhed un- 
der it, and reached the breaking point. 
He rose suddenly to his feet, his face 
working with passion. 

“Why don’t you get it over quickly ?” 
he asked roughly. ‘Tell me at once that 
you have settled to marry him? He 
has more to offer you now than I have; 
a title appeals to women, doesn’t it? 
I refuse to be kept here in torture 
awaiting your pleasure.” 

She was standing now, pale to the 
lips. 
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“Settled to marry him? What do 
you mean? [ imagined I was on the 
eve of marrying you. Has the eleventh 
hour struck for you, then? I don't 
wonder, after my treatment of you.” 

Annesley felt all the passions of 
primitive man raging in him. He took 
her by the shoulders and drew her 
forcibly nearer. 

“Look at me!” he commanded. “No, 
don’t avert your face; we're fighting 
for our happiness, you and I. You 
shall be honest with me—I swear you 
shall. When are you going to marry 
him ? Cosgrave himself told me, 
boasted of your love for him, said you 
had always cared for one another. You 
might at least have asked me to re- 
lease you, Rosamund.” 

Her face flamed into indignant color. 

“He told you that? How dare he? 
He came to see me, and I made him 
understand that I was going to marry 
you. Let me tell you, Dick, please— 
no, don’t take your hands away, I—I 
like them there. Listen: When I was 
a foolish little girl, just out, I imagined 
myself in love with Royce Cosgrave. 
We were both very young and ro- 
mantic, but there was never any en- 
gagement between us—zcver. He went 
abroad, and we wrote to one another 
for a short time, very intermittently. 
He stopped writing first. We had been 
children together, and we used to fight 
and make it up again, as children do. 
Directly I saw him, after five years, | 
knew I did not care for him in the least. 
He was changed, or, rather, the wild 
strain in him has developed, I suppose. 
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There is something about him that re- 
pels me, some instinct makes me shrink 
from him. I would-not marry him for 
anything he could offer. I have never 
given him the right to think so. That’s 
all. Now, do you understand ?” 

Annesley let her go, and dropped 
heavily into a chair, his head between 
his hands. The relief was so intense 
that for the moment he could not get 
The silence was broken by 
a rustle beside him. He looked up, to 
see Rosamund extending toward him 
the hand that bore his ring. 

“T have tired you out,” she said, in 
a subdued tone. “You had better take 
it off, Dick.” 

He took hand and ring together 
hesitatingly, and still her meaning was 
too amazing to understand. 

“Do you want me to take it off?” 

She shook her head and dropped to 
her knees beside him, her face radiant 
and eloquent. 

“No, let me keep it. How blind I 
have been, how cruel to you! Is it any 
wonder that I cannot make you under- 
stand? Dick’’-—coming a little closer 

-“IT knew, really, for quite’ a long 
time; but you had grown so cold, you 
never attempted to kiss me—never 
cared to, I suppose. -Do you remember 
that once -’ She broke off, hesi- 
tating, as she met the appeal of his 
eyes; then leaned closer, and, raising 


him an April face, kissed him 


toward 
of her own accord, her heart on her 
lips. 


And Annesley, as his arms closed 


round her, at last understood. 
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tried 
to 


“~4OM HERRON 

$ times to propose 
Grannis, and five times he 
failed. This was not be- 
cause Molly discouraged him, 
either; it was merely because of his 
own diffidence and timidity in her pres- 
ence. Some men are that way; they 
may even be leaders of their own sex 
and still have symptoms of heart failure 
in the presence of the opposite sex, 
or, at least, in the presence of some 
particular member of the opposite sex. 
fom Herron was one of those who 
lose their wits only in the presence of 
one particular girl. And Molly Grannis 
was the girl. 

His first attempt at a proposal was 
made in the parlor of her home. He 
lel up to it very nicely, but backed 
away suddenly. It occurred to him 
that he might be too hasty. If she re- 
fused him, that would be the end of 
everything. It would be better, he rea- 
soned, not to risk the loss of so much 
of her society as he already had. The 
proposaf could wait until he was a little 
more certain of his ground. 

The second attempt was made in a 
canoe. That was certainly romantic 
enough to satisfy anybody, and the wise 
lover knows that the girl who can’t be 
won in a canoe can’t be won anywhere. 
But Tom Herron was deterred by con- 
sideration of the awkwardness of the 
situation if she refused him. It would 
be very unpleasant to have to paddle 
along for several miles with a girl who 
had just said “No.” He decided that 
it would be wiser to propose when the 
circumstances were such that they 
could part immediately. 








The third attempt was made between 
sets at tennis, but here similar condi- 
tions prevailed. It would be quite im- 
possible to play the last set with a girl 
who had refused him, and it would be a 
rather shabby thing to break up the 
game. He would wait until it was over. 

3ut others had arrived by that time, 
and there was no chance. 

The fourth and fifth attempts 
3ut why particularize further? Tom 
Herron just simply lacked the courage 
to say what he wanted to say, and it is 
always easy to find an excuse for post- 
poning what you are afraid to do. 

As for Molly Grannis, an unpreju- 
diced observer might have surmised 
that she was disappointed in some way. 
However, a girl’s heart is not read as 
easily as a man’s, and the only thing 
that can be said with any certainty is 
that she did not discourage him. 

All this is merely preliminary to the 
real story, which begins with the even- 
ing that Herron picked up a crystal 
lying on the parlor table. Except for 
the color and brilliancy, it looked like 
a magnified diamond, reflecting and re- 
fracting the light in every direction. 
Herron, holding it between his thumb 
and forefinger, let the electric light play 
upon it from all sorts of angles, find- 
ing the result quite fascinating. Then 
he placed it squarely in front of Molly’s 
eyes. 

“I’m going to hypnotize you,” he an- 
nounced jokingly. ‘Keep your eyes on 
the crystal.” 

“You can’t hypnotize me,” returned 
Molly, with spirit. “I’m not one of 
these weak-willed people, and, besides, 
you don’t know how.” 
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“T’ve read about it,” insisted Herron, 
“and it’s easy. It all depends upon the 


eyes.” 
“And the will,” added Molly. 
“Oh, the will just melts away 


through the eyes when you do it right,” 
explained Herron. ‘Fix your eyes and 
centre your attention on some bright 
object and you can hypnotize yourself.” 

Molly shook her head. 

“Look at the crystal!” ordered Her- 
ron, 

Instead, Molly looked at him. It 
was, of course, a joke. She could see 
that he had no belief in his hypnotic 
powers. He never had tried such a 
thing before; he never had even given 
any thought to the subject of hypno- 
tism, and it was absurd to think that 
he could do anything in that line. He 
laughed rather sheepishly under her 
gaze, as a man will when he realizes 
that he is doing something silly, and her 
face slowly relaxed into a whimsical 
smile. Then she fixed her gaze on the 
crystal. ‘ 

Her eyes seemed to grow larger, and 
there was something almost uncanny in 
the steadiness of her stare. He began 
to feel uncomfortable, but he forced 
himself to continue. 

Holding the crystal directly in front 
of her, he droned: “You are going 
away, away, a-w-a-y; you are drifting 
beyond the borders of conscious life; 
you are passing to a realm of unknown 
things!” 

He did not know whether this was 
the correct formula, but it seemed to 
him that it suggested just enough, and 
it apparently worked all right, for, 
slowly withdrawing the crystal, she 
was left staring into vacancy. 

“Where are you?” he asked. 

“Floating above you,” she answered. 

That startled him. He glanced up 
involuntarily, and then looked at her. 
The visible part of Molly Grannis was 
certainly doing no floating, being 
seated beside himself, but he had an un- 
pleasant feeling that the incorporeal 
Molly must be where she said she was. 
Except for the staring eyes, the Molly 
of the flesh was as alluring as -she al- 
ways was, but it was disquieting to 
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think that the Molly of the spirit might 
be elsewhere. 

And suppose, having thus separated 
the two Mollies, he could not again 
unite them! He grew suddenly cold 
at the thought. He had succeeded in 
hypnotizing her, and he now recalled 
stories of various complications that 
had followed foolish experiments along 


this line by the inexperienced. It put 
him in an instant panic. 
“Molly! Molly!” he cried. ‘Wake 


up! Come back to me!” 

Molly shivered slightly, and her eyes 
resumed their normal expression. She 
looked about her in a bewildered way. 

“What happened?” she asked. 

“Don't you know?” he queried. 

“No,” she answered. “I remember 
gazing at the crystal, but I don’t re 
member anything after that.” 

Herron’s expression was that of a 
man who felt that he had somehow let 
a golden opportunity slip away. ‘Are 
you sure?” he persisted. 

“Sure of what?” 

“Sure that you don’t know what hap- 
pened.” 

“Of course I’m sure.” Then sud- 
denly her cheeks burned red. “Wh-wh- 
what did happen?” she demanded. 

“Nothing.” He said it regretfully. 

“Honest ?” 

“Not a thing. I was frightened when 
[ found that you were really hypno- 
tized, and I made all haste to bring 
you back to your normal condition. 
Let’s try it again.” 

“No, thank you,” returned Molly. “I 
don't care to put myself so completely 
under the control of any man. I 
wouldn’t have consented to the experi- 
ment in the first place if I had sup- 
posed such a result possible.” 

“But you’re not afraid of me!” he 
urged. 

“Not when I know what you're do- 
ing—and what I’m doing.” 

“It’s such an interesting experiment,” 
he pleaded. 

She shook her head. “Of course,” 
she said, “I suppose you can hypnotize 
me again, anyhow, having done it once, 
and I can’t help it. I have heard that 
a hypnotist can always regain control 




















of a will that he has once mastered, 
but I shall be angry if you try it.” 

“T wonder if that’s true?’ he mused. 

“Oh, I guess it’s true enough,” she 
returned, “but you won't test it, of 
course.” 

Hlerron wavered between a_ very 
strong desire to test it and a fear of 
offending Molly. But, if true, he would 
have Molly so completely under his 
control that even her displeasure could 
be dissipated. And it would be very 
nice to have Molly thus subservient to 
him. 

The spirit of investigation must have 
been strong within him, and the possi- 
bilities must have looked alluring, for 
he suddenly developed a determination 
that was most unusual in his dealings 
with Molly. He picked up the crystal 
and again held it before her eyes. 

“Look!” he commanded. 

“Take it away!” she cried. 
you dare hypnotize me again!” 

“Look!” he repeated. 

Molly put up her hands in feeble pro- 
test, but her eyes were on the crystal. 
“Don't! Don’t! I won't be hypno- 
tized!” she protested. 

He faltered. It was so natural for 
him to defer to her in all matters that 
obedience to any expressed wish was 
almost instinctive, but it occurred to 
him now that he had gone too far to 
back out with safety. She would never 
forgive him. But, if successful this 
time, he could arrange that matter nice- 
ly by hypnotic suggestion. It was not 
a mere haphazard experiment this 
time; he had a definite plan. So he 
persisted, slowly withdrawing the crys- 
tal as before, and he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that, in spite of her ap- 
parent struggle to resist its influence, 
she could not turn her staring eyes 
away trom it. 

“\Vhere are you?” he asked finally. 

“Floating above you,” she answered, 
as before. 

He glanced up nervously, as he had 
done on the other occasion. It gave 
him an unpleasant, creepy sensation, 
but he had better control of himself 
this time. And he kept his plan in 
mind, 


“Don’t 
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“Can you see and hear and under- 
stand what’s happening?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Will you remember it—later ?” 

“T think I shall remember what you 
tell me to remember and forget what 
you tell me to forget. I shall probably 
have a sort of dream-consciousness of 
anything you wish me to remember.” 

He moved a little nearer, put an arm 
around her waist, and drew her close to 
him. “Do you know what I am doing 
now ?” he queried. 

“Yes,” she answered tranquilly. 

“Torget it,” he ordered. 

He drew her yet closer, her head 
resting on his shoulder. Then he leaned 
over, but drew back quickly. Those 
big, wide-open eyes were looking di- 
rectly into his, and they disconcerted 
him. 

“Shut sour eyes,” he instructed. 
They were closed immediately. ‘That's 
better,” he commended. “I’m not half 
so timid with a girl when she’s not look- 
ing.” And he kissed her. “Do you 
know what happened then?” he asked. 

“Yes,” 

“What ?” 

“You kissed me.” It was said in the 
placid tone of one who was chronicling 
a fact of no personal interest. 

“Forget it,” he ordered. “I’m going 
to do ‘it again. Forget that, too.” 

Then a whimsical idea occurred to 
him. “Are you still floating above me?” 
he inquired. 

“Ves.” 

“Then how could I kiss you?” 

“To be accurate, you didn’t. I wasn’t 
there.” 

“Whom did I kiss?” 

“Well, it wasn’t anybody else.” 

Herron was troubled. “This is get- 
ting tangled,” he complained. “I cer- 
tainly kissed somebody.” 

“Me—the corporeal me, but not the 
spiritual me. But, without the intangi- 
ble spirit, it can hardly be said to be 
me.” 

He puzzled over this for a moment 
in silence. “It wasn’t you and it wasn’t 
anybody else,” he commented, “I’m 
getting brain fag. Still,” he added, 
with more cheerfulness, “it was good 
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enough to be you. Some day, if I am 
ever bold enough, I'll try it when 
you're all together and see what differ- 
ence there is.” 

She made no reply to this, and he 
was about to suggest that she “forget 
it” again when another troublesome 
thought occurred to him. 

“Say, Molly,” he exclaimed, “if 
you're floating over me how’ does it 
happen that it’s the Molly sitting next 
to me that does the talking?” 

“T naturally have to use my corporeal 
self for that purpose,” she explained. 
“There can be no human speech except 
through human lips.” 

“Oh!” he said, still groping. 

“T can, to some extent, control my 
corporeal self even when I am not 


there,” she added.. 

“Sort of ventriloquist stunt,” he sug- 
gested. : 

“No.” The reply was so sharp that 


he dropped that subject instantly. 

“T don’t quite understand,” he said, 
“but it’s all right. I want to impress 
something else upon you, though, and 
that’s this: When I get you together 
again, and you become the human 
Molly that we all know, you are never 
again to object to my experiments in 
hypnotism and you are not to be angry 
because of this one. You rather like 
it; you must like it. I insist that you 
do like it. All your objections are gone, 
never to return.” He was not at all 
sure that this would have the desired 
effect, but it was the best thing in the 
way of hypnotic suggestion of which 
he was capable. “You will forget all 
that has transpired,” he went on, “but 
you will be ready and willing to sub- 
ject your will to mine whenever I wish 
to put you under hypnotic control.” 

He leaned forward and kissed her 
again. 

“Forget it,” he ordered, and then 
added: “This may not be you, but it’s 
easy to imagine it is. Now, wake up, 
Molly! Come back!” 

He snapped his fingers before her 
closed eyes, and the eyes slowly opened. 

“Oh, wasn’t that delightful!” she ex- 
claimed as soon as she was fully con- 
scious of her surroundings, 
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“What?” he asked. 

“IT don’t know,” she answered uncer- 
tainly, “but I seem to have experienced 
delightful sensations. It’s all very 
mysterious.” 

“You don’t know what they were?” 

“No.” 

“You have no recollection of what 
oceurred ?” 

“No.” 

“Do you still object to these hypnotic 
experiments ?” 

“Oh, no. I rather like them.” 

Herron was jubilant; it had all 
worked out just as he wished, and he 
felt that he was now master of the 
situation. It did occur to him that he 
might be taking an unfair advantage 
of Molly, but he quickly banished that 
thought. “It’s the only way,” he rea- 
soned, “and perhaps [ can hypnotize 
her into an engagement later. It ought 
not to be so hard to propose to a girl 
who doesn’t know what you're doing.” 

Hie had been rather ashamed of his 
timidity in Molly’s presence. Other 
lovers were bold, but he realized that 
he was a coward. Now, however, he 
held his head higher and walked with a 
lighter step, and he overlooked no op- 
portunity to be with Molly. She was 
delightfully submissive, and his injunc- 
tion to “forget it’ seemed to be always 
binding upon her. 

It was during the third séance, if 
these experiments may be so described, 
that there was a disconcerting interrup 
tion. Molly’s father appeared suddenly) 
in the doorway. Mr. Grannis happened 
to be in his slippers, and on the soft 
carpet of the hall his slippers were 
noiseless. He was not trying to sur- 
prise them, but he did. Herron slipped 
away from Molly so quickly that she 
almost toppled over. 

“What's all this?” 
Grannis. 

“Why—why—why, Molly’s 
tized,” explained Herron. 

“T guess that’s right.” grunted Mr 
Grannis. “You've had her hypnotized 
for a year. That's the only explana- 
tion of the way she’s let you linger 
along.” 

“No, 


demanded Mr. 


hypno 


no,” expostulated Herron. 























“This is real hypnotism, but quite acci- 
dental. I didn’t know I had the power. 
Please, please be careful. Any violent 
awakening from this condition might be 
hurtful. You see, she’s floating above 
us.” 

“Is she? 

“Ves, sir,” 

“It doesn’t look that way to me. I 
think I see her over there beside you, 
and she’s looking at me with anxious 
eyes.” 

Molly’s eyes should have been closed, 
but a glance showed Herron that they 
were not. Nor was there now any- 
thing staring or abnormal about them: 
they were just the eyes of an appre- 
hensive girl. 

“Molly!” said Mr. Grannis sharply. 

“Yes, father.” 

“Just consider yourself unhypnotized 
for all time to come. I don't like this 
foolishness.” 

“Yes, father.” 

Mr. Grannis turned away; then 
turned back. “Better reverse it,’ he 
growled, with just a glimmer of a 
smile. “He needs hypnotizing more 
than you do.” 

Herron was silent for some time 
after Mr. Grannis had disappeared. 

“What did he mean by that?” he 
finally asked. 

“T don’t know,” answered Molly de- 
murely, 

“And what did you mean by agree- 
ing with him?” 

“IT don’t know,” 
again. 

“And what brought you out of your 
hypnotic state so suddenly?” persisted 
Herron, 

“T don’t know,” repeated Molly, “but 
I suppose it was the shock of hearing 
his voice. It was a shock, you know, 
and a shock will do that.” 
wel Herron, “it 


” 


answered Molly 


Yes,’ agreed Was a 


shock, but it is surprising that you 
should become so suddenly conscious 
of what was transpiring.” 
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“Not at all,” insisted Molly. “It is 
quite natural.” 

Herron considered this a moment, 


and then reached for the crystal. 

“Oh, not now,” protested Molly. 

But Herron was determined. In 
fact, there seemed to be something of 
desperation in his air. “For a minute 
only,” he said. “I forgot something.” 
And he proceeded as usual. 

Molly let her gaze rest on him briefly 
before turning to the crystal. When 
she did surrender to the fascination of 
that, however, all records for speedy 
hypnotism were probably broken. 

“Now,” said Herron, when her sub- 
jectiveness was evident, “you will re- 
member this: We are engaged. We 
are to be married at an early date. You 
will decide on the date to-morrow. 
You will not know how we became en- 
gaged, but you will be conscious of the 
fact that we are, and you will accept 
that fact without question. That’s all. 
Wake up before your father comes 
back.” 

Molly gave the usual little shudder 
and straightened up. ‘Tom,’ she said, 
“do you think we'd better tell father 
about our engagement to-night ?” 

“Yes,” answered Tom. 

They proceeded to the library, where 
I{erron made the necessary announce- 
ment. Mr. Grannis listened in silence, 
and then turned to Molly. 

“So you finally hypnotized him?” he 
remarked. 

“Yes,” laughed Molly. 

Herron puzzled over that all night. 

The crystal lay on the table, within 
easy reach, the following evening, and 
Herron reached for it. 

Molly laughed. 

Herron tried and tried and tried to 
hypnotize her, and she still laughed. 

“It seems to have lost its potency,” 
said Herron, puzzled. 

Molly merely laughed. 

Then, at last, Herron also laughed— 
sheepishly. 
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HE instant the elevator had 
borne her out of sight of the 
upturned eyes of the man 
standing below, she gave a 
quick gasp, half excitement, 

half relief. The boy at the lever, 
searching with his free hand for her 
key among the score that hung in the 
iron fretwork of the car, turned and 
stared at her. She flushed under his 
gaze, and when he pulled back the door 
and handed her the key she murmured 
her thanks with averted eyes. But the 
embarrassment passed quickly, swal- 
lowed by the wave of excitement and 
triumph that seemed literally to sweep 
her down the long corridor. 

As she neared her room, mechanic- 
ally her fingers brought the key they 
held to a position ready for the lock, 
but at the door she drew her hand back 
and stood a moment listening for 
sounds from within. 

“T won't tell her to-night,” she said 
to herself. “I won't tell her until to- 
morrow—until I am sure.” 

Then noiselessly she fitted the key 
into the lock and slowly turned it. The 
' door swung under her pressure ; she en- 
tered and eautiously closed it again; 
then tiptoed across the room, faintly 
lighted by moon rays which streamed 
in through the uncovered window, to 
another door that stood open. Here 
she paused again and listened; then re- 
assured by the regular breathing of a 
sleeper, she closed the door silently 
and crossed to the window to pull down 
the shade. 

he, 1 
sure.” 





won't tell her until I am 





The thought had repeated itself al- 
most mechanically, but as it pierced 
her consciousness it seemed to startle 
her, and the arm raised to the ring of 
the curtain was arrested sharply. 

“Until I am sure?” she whispered to 
herself wonderingly. “Until I am 
sure?” 

She stood staring out into the night, 
rigid and blind in her absorption. 
Then gradually the calm whiteness of 
the moonlight touched her soothingly 
and drew her until her hot cheek 
pressed the glass pane. The cold con- 
tact roused her; she stepped back at 
once, pulled down the shade, and turned 
the electric switch. For a moment she 
stood blinking in the sudden glare; 
then, with a bitter accent of self-de- 
rision, she spoke aloud: “Until I am 
sure!” 

Crossing the room to a writing ta- 
ble, with quick, decisive movements she 
arranged her materials and began to 
write: 


“My Dear Mortuer: Only this after- 
noon I sent you a letter with every 
scrap of news of the hotel, Aunt Alice, 
and myself, and now here is another 
with more news, but this time all of me 
and splendid! And the best part of it 
is that you will be delighted. But I 
know there is no use trying to pique 
your curiosity with hints and delays 
you'll simply skip. So—/ am engaged 
to Herbert Wentnor! At least I shall 
be to-morrow; I asked for a day to 
consider it. I don’t quite know why 
I put him off—I am so sure I shall say 
‘Yes’—but somehow, at the moment, 
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the word wouldn’t come. It is nat- 
ural, though, isn’t it, that in such a vital 
matter as her ‘marriage a girl should 
hesitate to cast the die? 

"Now, I know you wonder why I have 
never mentioned Mr. Wentnor to you; 
why I have given you no hint of what 
was coming. Well, in the first place, 
cear, I knew you'd be delighted, so 
there was no need to ask your consent. 
And what is there to tell you about him 
that you don’t already know? Doesn't 
his very name as | have written it 
there bristle with the advantages he has 
to offer? Besides, I didn’t want to 
raise vain hopes, and there was always 
the possibility of his not asking me 
But the real reason was that I wanted 
to make my decision quite alone. I 
wanted to feel if I married him that I 
did it of my own free will, because I 
believed it to be the sensible thing to 
And I do so want to be sensible 
and not make a mess of my life as so 
many do. 

“You see, I have thought about it 
a great deal, though I haven't said 
much, and I have watched and watched 
until every married woman seemed 
blazing with an electric sign; ‘Stop— 
look—Listen!’ And the more I looked 
and the more I listened, the more the 
one refrain was dinned into my ears: 
‘Money, money, more money.’ 

“I began to understand things more 
1 1 


ao, 


clearly; why, for instance, you were 

so cordial to the men of wealth 
whom we met. I had often resented it 
because the were never the ones I 


liked, but I came to realize that you 
were thinking of my future. It has 
been your attitude, mother, that has 
weighed with me more than anything 
else. You had not had much money 
in your life, but you had had father, 
and I knew that if anything could com- 
pensate a woman for the want of lux- 
ury and worldly consideration, it must 
be a man like father. 

“You don’t mind my speaking so 
plainly, do you, dear? I simply must 


have it out with myself to-night—my 
last really free night—to see unmis- 
takably where I stand and why I stand 
there. : 


You see, if you who lived for 
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seventeen years with father, can after 
that place money and position above 
everything else, then I know that they 
are the things that count most, and that 
nothing—not even love—should be al- 
lowed to weigh against them. And 
now that they are offered to me in 
fuller measure than I ever dreamed of, 
it is a joy to feel that you are going to 
be satisfied—quite satisfied. 

“IT want to send a little note to Bob 
before I go to bed, and it is already 
late, so good night, dear, 

“Your loving THERESE.” 

With a sigh, she sealed and ad- 
dressed the envelope, and began on a 
fresh sheet. 


“Dear Bor: This is important, so 
don’t chuck it into an inside pocket and 
forget to finish it. It is to tell you that 
I am going to be married to Herbert 
Ventnor of Baltimore—you have nd 
doubt heard of the family, if not of him. 
Socially and financially it is of course 
a very brilliant match for me, and I 
am so happy to think that I shall be 
able to help you to a start when you 
finish college. So write me a nice let- 
ter to say you are glad, like a dear boy. 

“T am delighted to hear that you 
looked up Mr. Porter so promptly and 
that you liked him, because it speaks 
well for you. He is all you cram into 
your pet word ‘bully,’ and a great 
deal more that you will appreciate when 
know him better. You don’t re- 
member father well, you were too 
young when he died, but Mr. Porter is 
more like him than any one I have 
ever known, big and fine in mind and 
heart. He is one of those men about 
whose family and material circim- 
stances no one thinks of inquiring be- 
cause he is so much bigger than fis 
possessions. Have you ever thought 
how few people are that? Most of us 
are bounded by our bank accounts. 

“You say that Mrs. Chamberlain has 
been so kind to you. I was sure she 
would be—Kate is always lovely. But 
I wouldn’t go there too much if I were 
you. I know how easy it would be to 
let yourself be drawn into a gay set 


you 
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like hers, but don’t forget, Bob, that 
you can’t hold up your end with dig- 
nity. They are rich and idle, and you 
are not rich and you never will be if 
you are idle. So try to see a lot of 
Mr. Porter instead, and cultivate his 
friends. They are sure to be of his 
kind, and there is no better. 

“T am afraid all this is as solemn as 
a last will and testament, but I am feel- 
ing a bit that way to-night. Anyway, 
I hope my requests will carry some of 
the force of deathbed injunctions. 
“Your devoted sister, 

“THERESE.” 


She read this through slowly, and 
after placing it with the one to her 
mother, sat for a while thinking. Then 
she rose abruptly as though acting on 
a sudden impulse, and crossing to a 
trunk, she unlocked it and took out a 
small portfolio. This she brought to 
the table and, opening it, drew out the 
contents—a photograph and a letter. 
For a long time she sat motionless, gaz- 
ing at them; then her fingers lifted the 
letter and drew it from the envelope. 
A folded yellow paper fell out, and at 
the sight of it she shook herself impa- 
tiently, gathered the things together 
brusquely, and tossed them on a chair 
behind her. Then seizing her pen, she 


resumed her writing, rapidly and 
nervously. 
“Well, Kate, I've done it! Taken 


your advice and followed your lead; in 
short, helped myself to a millionaire! 
Get out your smelling salts and listen! 
It’s Herbert Wentnor, if you please— 
Herbert Wentnor! So, my dear, when 
we tour again it will be in my car, and 
we'll cruise in my yacht, and hear the 
opera from my box, and oh, Kate, what 
won't we do at that gorgeous country 
place? They say it is regal! 

“IT suppose you are wondering why 
I never dropped a hint. My dear, I 
have gone about for the last month 
with my fingers crossed. I hardly 
dared to breathe or think, let alone 
speak of it, for fear it wouldn’t hap- 
pen. And yet when it actually did 


happen, what do you suppose I did? 
Asked for time to consider it! 


How 
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is that for an arrogant beggar? How 
did I dare to do it, I wonder? It was 
queer, though, the feeling I had at the 
moment. Truly, I believe that if I had 
been forced to say a final ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
at that instant, I should have said ‘No.’ 

“IT shall send you the wedding plans 
as soon as they are arranged; but, of 
course, I haven’t accepted him yet. 
Isn’t it a joke? 

“It is dear of you to be so nice to 
our boy. He says you have been per- 
fectly lovely, or to quote exactly, 
‘bully,’ and that is the fiighest praise 
in his vocabulary. I can’t tell you how 
mother and I both appreciate it; but 
don’t be too nice to him, or, rather, 
don’t be nice too often. He has got to 
stick to his work, you know; life isn’t 
going to be all play for him, and his 
nose will have to keep pretty near the 
grindstone for a long time after he 
leaves college. Of course, I shall see 
that he isn’t forced into uncongenial 
work by lack of funds. He shall have 
his chance to start at once at the thing 
he wants to do, but only that—just one 
foot on the bottom rung of the ladder; 
he must do his own climbing. Don’t 
you see that I couldn’t have it on my 
conscience that I had taken that from 
him—the experience of working out for 
himself what is in him? Think of that 
splendid boy turning into a mere 
spender of money! 

“And speaking of splendid things, 
you've met Garrison Porter and liked 
him. Of course you did, and of course 
he was charming to you. He always 
is, so don’t let it turn your head. Any- 
way, he isn’t the sort to dangle after 
a married woman, His ideas on the 
subject are frightfully antiquated; suf- 
ficient unto the wife is the husband 
thereof. 

“And this brings me to the thing 
I have been shying at for some time, 
but now I am going to say it even if 
it annoys you. Your letters worry me. 
You say you are bored with your hus- 
band and your lot in life. It’s your 
own fault, Kate; you’ve everything 
money can buy and the best sort of hus- 
band, and you know it. I know what 
you are thinking now—I can hear you 
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say it—that if he were not your hus- 
band you’d probably think so, too, and 


that if he were mine I probably 
shouldn’t. But, anyway, it is not his 
fault that you are not in love with 


him—he loves you or he wouldn’t have 
married you—so don’t make him pay 
for it. You are restless because you 
have nothing to do. Can’t you go in 
for day nurseries or something? For 
Heaven’s sake, Kate, don’t get mixed 
up in a flirtation. You'll think I am 
preaching a lot on a subject I know 
nothing about, but I have seen and 
heard enough to know. Wait until I 
am married and we'll work out a solu- 
tion together. 
“Always affectionately, 
“THERESE.” 


When this letter had been added to 
the other two that lay ready for the 
post, she went on at once to a fourth. 

“Exiia, Dear: I have left you for the 
last—the last but one—to be told my 
news, because I know you are not go- 
ing to approve of it, and I do so hate 
to have you disapprove of me. But you 
are in the minority, and, oh, it’s such 
a tiny minority, just you and Jack and 
Garry Porter. All the rest of the world 
will burst their gloves or die of envy. 
Well, I suppose I may as well out with 
iti—l am going to marry the man | 
about, Herbert Wentnor. 
“There I go with an awful thump off 

destal, or, rather, off yours that 
you've beer holding me on so long, If 
anything could have kept me at such a 
dizzy height, it would have been the 
thought of you and Jack and the baby, 
all curled up and cozy in your little 
home. If only there were more cases 
like yours, one might believe in their 
reality, their chance of permanence. 
but the weight of evidence is on the 
other side. ‘If youth but knew,’ they 
Well, I do know. 

“I suppose I must write to Garry 
after I finish this, but I don’t know 
how I am going to do it. If only I 
didn’t have to! But I can’t leave him 


wrote vou 


mv pe 


say. 


to hear it from some one else; think 
I shall sim- 


how that would hurt him. 
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ply state the fact without comment or 
explanation. After all, how can I ex- 
plain? What would my reasons mean 
to him? Only to think of him makes 
therm seem so small and pitiful that I 
am ashamed. So I shall not drag them 
out to be shriveled up by his scorn, 
and don’t you. Let him think what he 


likes—that I never cared for him— 
anything. He will make out a far 


more flattering case for me, if left to 
himself, than you and I together could 
concoct if we thought about it a year. 

“It is a comfort to be able to write 
to you so freely. No one else knows 
how things were between Garry and 
me, how far they had gone. I have just 
been looking over his last letter, the 
one in answer to mine saying I would 
never marry him. It’s very character- 
istic in its gentleness—and firmness. 
He inclosed a telegraph blank—well, 
not a blank exactly, because he filled it 
in with his name and address and after 
the one word ‘Come,’ he signed ‘The- 
rese.’ I was to keep it, he said, to 
remind me that he was always wait- 
ing; but he added the request, that 
if I should ever deliberately destroy 
it I would tell him. 

“And that is what I shall write to 
him to-night—just that. It will mean 
the end. And I shall take the telegram, 
make a cocked hat of it, strike a match, 
and watch it go up in smoke—like all 
dreams. 


“Oh, my dreams, my dream Some 
of them were so very nice, Ella. You 
know that queer-locking place down 
. ov id quce 4 Nils a\ i vi 


near you, the one that is squashed down 
under a lot of big elms? We found it 
the day we spent with you, and Garry 
was fascinated by it. It is old, and 
rambling, and low, except for a curious 
high gable effect at one end that looks 
like a church steeple. Garry said it 
had got religion and then backslid. But 
the whole place is so quaint and lova- 
ble. I wonder if when [| am sitting in 
my room in my stately country house 
—it’s Early French Renaissance—and 
my maid is brushing out my hair, | 
wonder if I shall ever think of the 
little old house under the elms—I won- 
der, oh, Ella, I wonder!” 
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It had grown late and very still. The 
last waltz had floated up from the ball- 
room, the last dancers had laughed their 
good nights in the hall. Now and then 
a motor chugged by or a cock crew 
faintly out of the distance. 

The girl’ still sat at her writing ta- 
ble. Before her lay the worn letter, 
the bit of yellow paper, and the photo- 
graph. Her eyes were red from weep- 
ing, but the restless look was gone out 
of them, and the gaze with which they 
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A CITY OF 


| KNOW 
It isc 


There I come 


I strike my sword on the warder’s bell, 
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a City of wondrous might, 
alled the City of Dreams and Night, 
at the 
When the vanquished hours have fled away. 











met the pictured ones before them was 
clear and steady. 

Slowly her hand stole over to the 
little heap of letters that lay ready for 
the post, and one by one, torn into 
bits, they fell into the basket. The pho- 
tograph and worn letter she replaced in 
the portfolio, and only the little wad of 
yellow paper remz ained. 

A moment longer she sat looking at 
it; then taking it up, she crossed to the 
electric bell beside the door, and rang. 
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REFUGE 


close of day, 





Giving the word that we loved so well, 
The little password, short and low, 
That we made for our pleasure, long ago. 


There in the City of Dreams I stay 
Until the drums of the marching day 
Beat up the hostile hours again, 

The hostile hours that must be slain 


Before 


I can win to the towers white 


Of the wonderful City of Dreams and Night; 


And strike my sword on the warder’s bell, 
And hear the countersign : 





all’s well.” 
HELEN LANYON. 


“Pass, 
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pas OHEMIA is a word with so 


sh many connotations that in the 


si p ae individual idea of it lies a key 
ea to the character of the inter- 
Ge preter. Tell me what a man 
thinks of Bohemia, and I will tell you 
what he is. 

According to my idea, Bohemia, like 
Heaven, is not a place, but a state of 
mind to which many persons of worth 
and good repute find it difficult, even 
impossible, to attain. To Mrs. Brew- 
ster, during the brief period of our ac- 
quaintance with her, Bohemia was one 
with the demimonde. But in J. 
vener Brewster’s opinion, Bohemia was, 
in general, the Land of Heart’s Desire, 
and in particular, Hartley Ferris’ 
studio, 

Being a man’s woman, Aimée Ferris 
is feminine, and being feminine, she is 
addicted to bargains. She likes, as all 
women do, to get something for noth- 

] 


and she knows how to make good 


( ir S- 


ng 
From two yards 


velveteen 


of her purchases. 
half of cotton-backed 

| have known her to evolve an evening 
wrap which more extravagant women 
leaned from their opera boxes to envy; 
she has at her fingers’ ends the art 
which the fashion magazines dissemi- 
nate, how to make Paris costumes from 
last year’s gowns. But gowns are not 
the only things remodels and 
renovates. 

It may be a trifling gain, like con- 
servative taste in neckties, it may be 
a purpose in life, but somewhere, at 
the close of an affair with Aimée, every 
inan bears the mark of her gentle, but 
capable hand. Before the mild flirta- 
tion she permitted him, the Nihilist, to 
my own certain knowledge, was on the 


nda 


she 


point of blowing out his befogged and 


dope-worn little brains. When I first 
met Aimée—but this is the story of J. 
Grosvener Brewster, a shop-worn bar- 
gain, cheap at the purchase price, 
though in the making he was to prove 
of considerable expense to Aimée. 

j. Grosvener Brewster—the report 
that his given name is Joshua I regard 
as the fiction of malicious minds—was 
by profession a bank clerk, and by as- 
piration a poet. As a bank clerk, he 
confessed to a local habitation in Har- 
lem; but his poems of passion, ac- 
cepted by magazines in need of their 
eight-line length for make-up purposes, 
Brewster composed upon heights far 
removed from earthly flat houses 
spiritual heights, where he was cheered 
and companioned by the chosen group 
that shared cigarettes and philosophy 
round the grate fire, on Sunday nights, 
at the Ferrises’ 

We had 


in those days. 


hanag 





conceit of ourselves 
Hartley's work had yet 
feminine ad- 
mirers that looks eagerly, now, for the 
lanting scrawl of his _ signature. 
Aimée, posing in crumpled organdie for 
a rush illustrations for the 
midsummer fiction number of the Fra, 
and wondering whether the potatoes 
would boil oyer, or burn on, did not 
guess that she was to be the original 
of that smiling and sought-after crea- 
tion, the Ferris Girl. Aimée’s portrait, 
the green-robed, dreaming Springtime, 
sold last year for eight hundred and 


a good 


1 


to win the clientele of 


order of 


fifty to Isaacson, hung upon dingy 
green walls above Hartley’s smoke- 


stained mantel, until we came to know 


brush stroke, as Isaacson never 


every 
will. 
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Whether we have found success, like 
Hartley, or missed it, like the Nihilist, 
who burst into tears the day we un- 
earthed him in a Twenty-fourth Street 
chop house, officiating as waiter at the 
salary of ten dollars a week, we have 
lost or forgotten, now, our old faith 
in ourselves—the unquestioning faith, 
that was equaled only by J. Grosvener 
Brewster's faith in us. 

Like the blue Bokhara rug, and the 
Japanese altar, and the rest of the 
heterogeneous, battered household 
gods, Brewster, who took us each at 
our own valuation, was in a way to be- 
come a fixture at Hartley’s, one obsta- 
cle, and one only, preventing it. The 
obstacle was Mrs. Brewster. 

Brewster was small and fair; he wore 
his hair in the style of the poet in 
“Candida,” and affected negligee collars 
and windsor ties. Mrs. Brewster was 
two inches taller than her husband— 
a slender girl, with the eyes of the Sis- 
tine Madonna, and the trim serge 
frocks of a boarding-school miss. 

She had promised to love, honor, and 
obey J. Grosvener Brewster, and she 
came from New England where such 
promises are kept; so Mrs. Brewster 
accompanied her husband to Hartley’s, 
where, although neither she nor her 
husband suspected it, she was the pretti- 
est woman in the room. 

After supper, others, in obedience to 
social obligations of their own, might 
slip away to finish the evening in cir 
cles less gay and intimate than Hart- 
ley’s, but, though she heard open talk 
of divorce and free love and other sub- 
jects, which she had read of in private 
but never discussed, though the Ni- 
hilist, singing his Russian folk songs, 
made eyes at her, Mrs. Brewster could 


be relied upon to stay the party 
through. 
And Hartley would demand of 


Aimée, and me, and any one else who 
had outstayed the Brewsters, what 
sane defense we could suggest for mar- 
riage laws that condemned a man of 
Brewster's artistic temperament to a 
life with a woman not his spiritual 
mate. 

Marriage laws were unjust, according 
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to the Suffragette, because they were 
man-made laws; according to the Ni- 
hilist, because all law was unjust. As 
our private beliefs and hobbies dic- 
tated, we had each of us a recipe for 
adjusting Brewster’s domestic relations 
each of us, except Aimée. 

Hartley had begun his picture of 
Salome. It was the end of her honey- 
moon, Aimée maintains, when Hartley 
made his first sketch of a brunette. 
Salome was brunette, in the popular 
conception, and Hartley’s, and Hartley 
painted her, not from Aimée, but from 
a series of professional models, for 
whose adornment he rummaged in 
pawn shops and junk shops with an un- 
tiring ardor of research in itself com- 
mendable, but far from entertaining to 
Aimee. 

“Tommy,” she said to me, “I shall 
elope with the Nihilist.” 

A day or two after she had made this 
threat, I dropped into Luigi’s, and 
found Aimée, who is never long in 
providing herself with excitement, if 
she is in need of it; Aimée, who had 
broken our lunch engagement because 
her head ached and her new hat was 
not finished; Aimée, flushed of cheek 
and brilliant of eye—in the interests of 
veracity it is to be hoped from head- 
ache—and wearing a _ hat’ which, 
whether it was old or new, finished or 
unfinished, flaunted a crimson rose at 
a distracting angle under the brim, and 
above the left ear; Aimée, behind the 
palms, at her favorite table, at lunch 
with J. Grosvener Brewster. 

Aimée successfully pretended not to 
see me. Except for furtive peeps at 
the menu card, and a manuscript poem 
which he had spread out among the 
saltcellars, Brewster saw nothing and 
no one but Aimée. I guessed that it 
was their first téte-a-téte lunch to- 
gether. I knew that it was not to 
be their last. I felt sorry for Brewster, 





a person so innocuous that I was not 
jealous of him, even in the enviable 
situation of being taken up by Aimée. 
In the course of the next few weeks 
I had ceased to feel sorry for Brewster. 
Hartley had finished his preliminary 
sketches, and begun work on the canvas 

















of Salome. He had reached that stage 
of artistic concentration in which he 
preferred inhaling gas from a leaky jet 
to permitting the plumber to repair the 
leak in working hours. He was lunch- 
ing on soft-boiled eggs to save time, 
on days when the light was good. If 
you had suggested to him that his wife 
had opened suit for divorce, he would 
have replied with a dissertation upon 
Hebrew art and architecture. Consist- 
ent backgrounds were always a fad 
with him. 

It was Wednesday night when I saw 
Aimée at a popular-priced performance 
of “Faust” with Brewster. On Thurs- 
day afternoon I met them walking to- 
gether. On Friday afternoon I found 
Aimée, in a clinging green house gown, 
deservedly her favorite, making tea by 
candlelight for Brewster, who, upon 
my arrival, turned a dull red, the color 
of well-made brick, and left abruptly, 
and without apology. 

“Nice boy, to come and amuse me,” 
said Aimée to me. “I have been 
bored.” 

But on Saturday evening, at Flou- 
quin’s, Hartley, in the midst of an ex- 
haustive discussion of the symbolic sig- 
nificance of the seven veils, took occa- 
sion to mention that Aimée was dining 
with Brewster. 

With another woman this might have 
been coincidence. In Aimée’s delib- 
eratcly ordered existence chance has 
no place. If Brewster monopolized her, 
a thing which no one of us had suc 
ceeded in doing, it was because Aimée 
wished him to monopolize her. I won 
dered why, for every time I saw him it 
was more evident that success did not 
agree with Brewster. 

On Sunday nights he had more and 
more to say for himself, and he said it 
with authority as if his probation days 
were over, and he were one of us. He 
instructed me in the evolution of the 
sonnet form—although no man now 
alive, he said, was capable of writing 
a perfect sonnet. He told Hartley that 
Salome’s left arm was out of drawing, 
and, before public opinion could col 
lect itself and crush him, he had taken 
refuge in a remote corner of the room 
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where Aimée was pinning a rose in his 
buttonhole. 

Brewster read his poems out loud.to 
us, poems newly composed, and treat- 
ing of kinship of mind and of soul 
communion, <Aimée’s elaborate, im- 
maculate coiffure, topped with the coro 
net braid which was popular that sea 
son, appeared in his verse as ‘maiden 
braided hair.” 

In March, Mrs. Brewster went to 
visit her aunt, in Syracuse; her annual 
visit, but 

“It is the begifning of the end,” said 
the Nihilist. 

At Hartley’s, nobody seemed to miss 
her. Brewster could not have missed 
her; he did not have time. 

Aimée lunched with him, and _lin- 
gered over the cigarettes and coffee for 
double the length of Brewster’s allotted 
lunch hour. She dined with him, at 
third-rate Italian restaurants, where, 
instead of puddings and roasts and 
baked potatoes Mrs. Brewster had a 
fireless cooker, and understood the use 
of it—Brewster fed upon gritty salads 
and meatless chicken bones, and spa 
ghetti, and drank cheap red wine, an 
irritant, not a stimulant. 

He began to look pallid and fat and 
flabby, a condition peculiarly unbecom 
ing to a littlke man. He was spending 
his money on cab fare and theatre 
tickets and florist’s bills, all his money, 
no more and no less. He was deprived, 
alike, of the honest joys of economy 
and the furtive joys of debt. And 
Aimée called him Grosvener. 

She taught him to fetch and carry; 
Aimée is a well-qualified and experi- 
enced teacher, and Brewster had much 
to learn, but he learned fast. He 
learned to serve tea like a butler, and 
adjust a cloak like a lady’s maid. He 
learned to walk ten blocks through the 
rain in search of her favorite brand of 
cigarettes for Aimée, and to thank her 
for the privilege, whether she smoked 
the cigarettes or not. He learned to 





put on her rubbers, not gracefully 
that is an inborn gift, it cannot be ac- 
quired—but promptly and cheerfully, 
as the outward and visible sign of his 
servitude, 
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Mrs. Brewster wrote her husband 
long letters from Syracuse. He read 
them at odd moments in the subway or 
on elevated trains or on those rare oc 
casions when he dined alone. At my 
approach, he whisked the letters guiltily 
out of sight. I came upon him once 
at Luigi's, letting his soup get cold 
while he gazed intently into the open 
case of his watch, where all good bank 
clerks of New England extraction 
carry pictures of their sweethearts or 
wives. It might have been from in- 
digestion, from pangs of conscience, or 
from renewed affection for Mr 
Brewster, but for some reason J. Gros- 
vener Brewster did not look like a 
happy man. 

“You are playing with fire,” I said 
to Aimée, between the acts of a comic 
opera which she had elected to see that 
evening. “Aimée, you are a very 
charming woman—— 

“So is Mrs. Brewster,” 
terrupted sweetly. “And 
doing wrong I expect to be 
but when I am performing an act of 
charity—Tommy, be quiet. The cur- 
tain is going up.” 

Salome was finished in April; a de 
cadent, over-detailed piece - work, so 
Hartley said. He has neve » change | 
his private opinion of the picture, 
though he 1 


still trving to live up 
the reputation i le for hin 


lome wa 

arrived. Hartley and Aimée, whi 
not yet know this, and would not 
altered their summer plans if they had 
known it, crossing second class, 
with one steamer trunk and no hand 
luggage, for a sketching tour through 
England in a gypsy van. I had set up 
housekeeping in a_ portable canvas 
house, on the roof of an uptown apart 
ment building, and the Nihilist was to 
share it with me. 

In spring—‘that season,” Aimée 
called it, “when your old clothes are 
shabby, and you cannot afford to buy 
new ones’—the first nights, and studio 
parties, and picture shows, the round 
of gayeties, our common interest, and 
our meeting ground, were few and far 
Our little which 


Aimée in 
when I am 
= | 
scolded, 


) 
} 
i 


lave 
1 


were 


between. world, 
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looked broad and cosmopolitan to us, 
was relaxing its hold upon us for the 
summer, and we. were drifting apart. 
For the few of us, even, who were to 
spend the summer in town, our last 
meeting, until autumn, or later, was the 
farewell supper at Hartley’s. 

The evening began bravely enough, 
with a gallant and concerted effort to 
be gay to the end. But before Hartley 
had finished the ragout of pimentoes 
and kidneys—the popular vote as our 
last sample of his cookery—the Nihilist 
was shedding surreptitious tears, which 
it was becoming increasingly difficult 
for us to ignore. After supper con 
versation languished, while we drank 
healths, a form of amusement which we 
had hitherto despised as plebeian; and 
I found myself dreading the moment 
when we should begin to clear away 
the supper dishes, because Hartley, 
peering down at the alcohol lamp, the 
Sutfragette at his elbow offering ad 
vice which Hartley never took, even 
J. Grosvener Brewster in his accus- 
tomed place beside Aimée, were part 
of the established order of things as 
they had been, and as they never would 
be again. 

It was Aimée who emptied the last 
bottle of Chianti into a bowl to be 
passed from hand to hand, like a lov 
ing cup, and, whes we had drunk from 
it, stood on her chair, head and shoul 
ders above us in her 
gown, and raised the 
her head, and dashed it 
But it was the Suffragette wi 
posed singing “Auld Lang Syne. 

Nobody laughed at her, and every 
body sang it. Nobody knew the words, 
but we went on singing. A chaos of 
miscellaneous sound—it might have 

well for a Gregorian 


or) 


amir equally 
chant or the national anthem or a Bac 
chanal g Bast —echoed down the stair 
to greet her and herald her arrival, 
the studio door swung open, and Mrs 
Brewster came in. 

A slender, blue-clad 
promisingly straight 
she stood in the doorway, 
us. Almost before we 
the song broke off. Only 


figure, uncom 

motionless, 
and stared at 
had seen her, 
the Nihilist, 


and 
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absorbed in his private emotions, fin- 
ished the verse in the style of an im- 
passioned aria, and then, suddenly per- 
ceiving Mrs. Brewster, relapsed into 
an expectant silence, after exclaiming 
parenthetically : 

“My God!” 

For it was obviously not to make 
a friendly call that Mrs. Brewster had 
descended upon us. Clutching her neat 
brown traveling bag jealously, and 
grasping her neat umbrella like a 
weapon of defense, Mrs. Brewster, 
resolute and unsmiling, was a figure of 
almost tragic significance. For the first 
time at Hartley’s, for the first time in 
her uneventful and sheltered life, per- 
haps, she occupied, undisputed, the 
centre of the stage. 

“My train was late.” 

Her accusing glance swept the room, 
taking in every detail, from the broken 
china and the drops of Chianti, soak- 
ing into a moth-eaten rug at her feet, 
to Aimée’s low-cut scarlet gown. 

“IT did not come here to supper,” 
said Mrs. Brewster, “I came to find my 
husband.” 

In the little pause, unfriendly, like 
the hush of an audience when some 
actor has missed his cue, I wondered 
if Brewster would hide himself under 
the table, as unfaithful husbands hide 
in farce. 

“My dear!” 

Before Mrs. Brewster could ‘protest 
or retreat, Aimée was upon her. 

Mrs. Brewster was enveloped in a 
flutter of scarlet draperies, and Aimée 
had kissed her cheek. She was forced 
gently into Aimée’s chair before the 
table, and Aimée was hovering over 
her solicitously. Impending catastrophe 
was averted. Mrs. Brewster was in the 
capable hands of her hostess. 

“My dear, we are only too charmed 
to see you. Tommy!” 

Aimée held out her guest’s umbrella 
and bag to me. 

Hartley was lighting the alcohol lamp 
under the remains of the ragout. 

“No wine,” Aimée cautioned him. 
“Mrs. Brewster does not take wine. 
Mrs. Brewster wants tea. Fill this tea- 
pot, somebody. Grosvener!” 
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She had thrown out the order inso- 
lently, as underbred women speak to 
servants. 

3rewster gave one hunted glance at 
his wife, and started toward the kitch- 
enette. 


Instantly Mrs. Brewster was on her 


feet, confronting Aimée. 
she said, “come back 


“Grosvener,” 
here.” 

At the door of the kitchenette 
Brewster halted, a miserable picture of 
guilt and indecision; the teapot, for 
the preservation of a shaky, cemented 
handle, balanced, in automatic obedi- 
ence to Aimée’s instructions, upon the 
palm of one hand. 

“Grosvener,” said Mrs. Brewster, “I 
am not worthy of you. I know that. 
I am not your intellectual equal; I do 
not pretend to be. I am your wife. | 
have tried to be a good wife to you. 
But I do not want to be a drag upon 
you. I do not want you to feel tied 
to me. I want you to be happy. I love 
you, Grosvener.” 

From inside the front of her blue taf- 
feta shirt waist Mrs. Brewster pro- 
duced a typewritten document, and 
thrust it into her husband’s hand. 

“IT do not know,” she said, “who 
wrote this letter. In Syracuse I got 
eight letters; all about you, Grosvener, 
about you and this woman here.” 

From her slim height, Mrs. Brew- 
ster, resting her hands on Aimée’s 
shoulders, looked down into her shal- 
low, unfathomable eyes. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Brewster, 
“what Grosvener sees in you. You are 
affected. You powder. You paint. 
You smoke. You look—you look like 
an actress. But if Grosvener wants 
you 

With a gesture which I had believed 
peculiar to heroines of melodrama, Mrs 
Brewster flung out her hands, in ap- 
peal to her husband. 

“T can’t stand it. “I shall never come 
here again,” she said. “And as long 
as I am your wife, as long as you have 
any respect for me, Grosvener, you 
shall never come here again.” 

Her dark, challenging eyes swerved 
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to the rapt faces of her audience, set- 
ting them at defiance. 

“I have made a scene,” 
did not mean to. 
itt You will 
vener, between these people, and me.” 

“Grosvener!’’ As she spoke Aimée 
flashed a single srewster, a 
sidelong ‘look, an ques- 
tion, an irresistible call. 

But Brewster was not to be moved 
by any look of Aimée’s. Fresh in his 
mind was his month of arduous noviti- 
ate. Dazed. but unhesitating. like a 
carefully trained trick dog at his first 
appearance in public, Brewster made 
his choice. 

“Dear lady!” He took Aimeée’s hand 
and kissed it. “I thank vou,” he said. 
“T shall always thank you.” 

Mrs. Brewster, her gloved hands hid- 
ing her face, her thin shoulders shaking, 


she said, “I 
am glad of 
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was groping her way to the door. Her 
husband picked up her umbrella and 


bag and followed her. 

From the threshold, J. (¢ 
Brewster, our apostle and neophyte, 
looked his last at Hartley's studio. 

“My friends,” he began, “my dear 
friends ao 

Beside me I heard a convulsive sob 
from the Nihilist. 


srosyener 





“Dear friends,” said Mr. Brewster, 
poet and bank clerk, “I—am going 
home with n ife.”’ 

Hushed and breathless, we heard the 
B sters go crea l d ! 
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“But the letters!” gasped Hartley. 
“Who wrote the letters ?” 

“Wait!” Aimée held up her hand. 

Three flights below we heard the 
street door close with a muffled thud. 

“Here endeth the first lesson! Dear- 
ly beloved brethren, I wrote the letters,” 
said Aimée. 

Half an hour later, when Hartley’s 
Swedish janitor came up from the base- 
ment to demand in righteous indigna- 
tion: “Why you make a noise?” we 
called him in and gave him a bottle of 
beer. Dut the Nihilist, walking home 
with me at one a. m., up the Avenue, 
was still inquiring, unanswered: 

“What is the joke?’ 


fomeopathy,” said Aimée, ‘“‘that 
was my secret; the cure of like by like. 
If you made yourself ill eating sugar, 
I could make you well by giving you 
all the sugar you wanted; so much that 
you would never want sugar again.” 
“Tommy does not take sugar,” ob- 
jected Hartley absently, from the cor- 


ner where he was cleaning paint 
brushes. 
The Ferrises were packing. Aimée 


looked wistfully up at the half-disman- 
tled wall where Salome, serene and al- 
luring. peered down at us over the 
seventh—and last—of her veils. 
“Homeopathy,” said Aimée, “is hard 
work, for a woman. It would have 
Leen more in my line to elope with the 
Nihilist.” 























LONG the course of acquaint- 
ance a couple can usually 
speed farther in four days at 
sea than in four years of town 

= life. But when the sea is the 
intense, indigo sea of the tropics and 
when the couple are as wonderfully 
assorted as were the opera singer and 
the young mining engineer, it would 
need a busy taximeter to register their 
progress. 

3y the night of the captain’s dinner 
dance the two felt that they knew each 
other pretty well. What is more im- 
portant, each had the pleasant con- 
sciousness of having come through the 
terrible test with distinction in the 
other’s eyes. 

The night was hot, so hot that they 
deserted at last from the gay, waxed 
deck, where flags had been hung to 
screen the dancers from the outer 
world, quite as though the waves and 
the fishes and the clouds must not be 
allowed to see. They rested in the bow, 
where there was a cool wind to com- 
fort them. 

“The air is fine out here,” 
served, 

“Since the shower has laid the dust,” 
added he, testing a generous breath 
ot it. 

In their laughter, readily evoked by 
the same causes of youth and health 
and the intoxication of a perfect night 
on Southern waters, there was a vast 
difference. 

Her gayety was real. His seemed 
punctilious. It was as though his in- 





she ob- 


tent eyes were staring reproachfully at 
the mirth of his mouth, 





They leaned to the rail, with com- 
panionable elbows. It was very cozy 
in this low-ceilinged world, with the 
emptied clouds hanging lax and near. 

“You have danced with a good deal 
of energy, for a modern young man,” 
she approved. 

“Please don’t warm me up with ap- 
preciation.” He wiped some beads of 
moisture from off the backs of his 
hands. 

“You are such a blessing to me!” 
cried the singer lheedlessly. “I can 
never give thanks enough that Agatha 
knew you. Of course, she is the best 
companion that could have been in- 
vented for a lazy pleasure trip like this, 
but you—you fit in like part of the 
scenery! Why do you sniff?” 

“I am not sniffing at Agatha Lynch, 
but at your compliment. The scenery, 
indeed!” He gesticulated at the watery 
waste about them. 

Beatrix de Vacchi directed a chiding 
glance at this young fellow beside her 
clad in the informal white evening 
dress of the tropics. But her eyes for- 
got their mission as they appreciated 
anew his clean-cut face, with its habit- 
ual tired expression, and his hair, 
cropped so close as to give barely a hint 
of its bright color. Then, without actu- 
ally looking again, they saw those in- 
trepid eyes of his, blue and ordinarily 
lackadaisical as his face was pale, but 
which could glitter and hold when some 
order came to them from within the 
man. 

“Honestly,” she confided to herself 
for the hundredth time, with what was 
fast approaching a personal satisfac- 
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tion, “he is almost too good to be 
true!” 

“It is really too bad,” regretted 
young Bentley, returning her friendly 
glance, “that you and Miss Lynch go 
only to Jamaica. It would be a much 
better plan for you to go on to Costa 
Rica with the ship—and me.” 

“My season begins two weeks from 
to-night.” In the voice of the singer 
there was no tinge of regret. That was 
quite crowded out by her enthusiasm. 

She drew herself up with splendid 
pride. The brunette color surged into 
her cheeks and her eyes opened wide 
from under their fringes, as black and 
shining almost as her hair, smoothly 
parted and coiled upon her’neck. Her 
level, inky eyebrows cut into the waves 
of this hair on either side. Above 
them, her forehead shone with the pe- 
culiar whiteness of milk. Her figure, 
professionally generous, leaned into the 
wind. There was something sumptu- 
ous, pulsating about her. 

Robert Bentley realized in looking at 
her that he was a favored man. 

“The opera is enough of life for me,” 
she was saying, “although engineering 
is a glorious profession for a man, Just 
how long do you expect to be in Cen- 
tral America?” 

“It does not take so long to size up 
a new mine, if you know how,” replied 
he. “I don’t at all mind telling you 
that I am a very good mining engineer. 
back with my report 


I expect to be 
within a month.” 

“Then,” she exclaimed eagerly, “you 
can come to my dinner?” 

“Your dinner?” he asked. 

“Yes. ‘ While it rained this morning 
and the rest of you lost your money 
at poker, I expended some of mine in 
a most delightful way. I bought thir- 
teen Jamaican ha’pennies from the 
head steward and inclosed them in let- 
ters to be mailed at Fortune Island.” 

“But why on earth the ha’pennies?” 

“Once upon a time, in the dark, dark 
ages,” she explained, “a friend brought 
me a ha’penny from the island of Ja- 
maica, predicting that it would bring 
me luck. I was a poor little nobody 
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then. Shortly afterward I got my first 
operatic engagement.” 

“But was that luck?” deprecated the 
man. “I should think a woman who 
could sing as you did in the concert 
last night had earned that.” 

“No,” insisted she, “that was luck. 
There are many, many who earn it and 
never get their chance.” 

“IT fear,” he chided, “that you are 
modest.” 

“So,” she continued, “the little money 
won its title as ‘My Lucky Coin.’ This 
morning [ amused myself distributing 
thirteen of them among my particular 
friends and invited them all to a dinner 
in New York the last Sunday night in 
November. At this dinner each one is 
to recount what bit of pure good luck 
his coin has brought. I sealed up twelve 
of them. Will you—will you take the 
thirteenth >” 


“The thirteenth!” he exclaimed. 


“Say, Miss de Vacchi, I am an ill-fated 
What have you against 


devil, anyway. 
me?” 

“But the thirteenth is the very _luck- 
iest! That is why I chose the number. 
Be nice and take it,” she urged, offer- 
ing him a large, metal coin which she 
took from out her purse. ‘Keep it al- 
Ways in some one of your million mas- 
culine pockets, change it when you don 
your ‘other clothes,’ be faithful to your 
little money piece, and, above all, be- 
lieve in it! It will not fail you.” 

Het earnestnes | 
presentation sound almost like a bene 


s made these words of 


diction, 

Robert 
mockingly. 

Dut he took the coin. 

He would have done a much harder 
deed for her just then, for he felt a 
great and instinctive belief in her. Be- 
sides which, she was daringly beautiful 
to-night, in a low-cut scarlet gown, of 
a material so diaphanous that it never 
for a moment grew hard to the eye, but 
seemed to flutter like a flame about her 

One pink rose, a relic from the trib- 
utes of parting, lay snugly in her breast. 
Its stem and withered leaves bent lov- 
ingly to the line of her waist. 

“When folks are as wonderful as 


Bentley bowed his head 
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you are,” remarked Bentley whimsic- 
ally, “I suppose they are superior to 
any compliments about their—the:r 
mere outer habiliments ?” 

“Not superior exactly,” she said ten- 
tatively, longing for the sugarplum, 
“but isn’t clothes a _ before-dinner 
topic ?” 


“What, 


, 


pray, are the after-dinner 
ones?” He leaned toward her in the 
yuestion, as though really concerned 
for its answer. 

What is it about wide, strong shoul- 
ders, projected between a girl and a 
half-grown moon, that awakens dor- 
mant romance? 

All at once the night, the climate, 
the man, and, far more than any of 
these, her artist’s pleasure in the picture 
they made—she in her scarlet gown 
and he in white—appealed to her. 

“Never mind the topics. This scene 
has better possibilities,” she suggested, 
with a candidly alluring bit of a laugh. 
“\Vhy don’t you take my hand?” 

For a few moments he held the mem- 
her she had offered him with such 
frankness. But no agitation from its 
pulsing entered into his. While she 
stood curiously waiting, he was only 
remembering. 

“It is too bad,” he stated at last 
gravely, in an unalterable sort of way, 
“that we are not lovers.” 

In his voice were regret and a great 
appreciation of her. Turning up her 
palm, he stretched it flat upon the rail. 

“Let me read your hand. I do it 
very well,” he proposed, with a plead- 
ing smile up into her face. He looked 
somehow very dear in the moonlight 
“What have we here? So many waver- 
ing lines! They suggest warbling to 
me, but the thumbs are inclined to point 
two ways at once, showing a dual na- 
ture. One clearly belongs to an affec- 
tionate child and the other to the mis- 
tress of a great career.” 

She snatched her hand away. 

“Will you show me one good rea- 
son,” she exclaimed indignantly, “why 
you should refuse a mild flirtation with 
ine to-night? You are behaving—well, 
most inartistically, to say the least!” 

“My friend,” he remarked gently, “I 


wish to God I could show you just 
one. It is a good reason.” 


Beatrix de Vacchi watched his pale 
profile interestedly, as he stood look- 
ing out to sea, but she bore him no 
feeling of ill will. 

“He certainly seems to be a most 
serious young man,” she concluded. 


Beatrix de Vacchi stood on deck be- 
side her friend of the week as they 
skirted the green shores of Jamaica 
and twisted their way into the harbor 
of Kingston. 

Like a promise generously fulfilled, 
the tropic charms of the city at last 
burst upon them, first in mere splotches 
of color, vivid red and green and 
brown, then more specifically as the 
quaint huts took form, the green grew 
into palm trees, and the red blazed into 
beckoning flowers. A recent thunder- 
storm had washed it clean and coated 
it with varnish. 

“It looks,” said Beatrix solemnly, 
“like a picture postal card!” 

This was but the beginning, for all 
Kingston captivated the singer. Driv- 
ing about the town in a rickety vehicle 
with Bentley, she laughed at every- 
thing. 

Only one vague shadow marred the 
brightness of that happy day which he 
devoted to being her guidebook. From 
leaning out of their carriage to taunt 
a poor mongrel down the road which 
was making a feeble attempt to intimi- 
date them, she suddenly grasped Bent- 
ley’s arm. 

“Look,” she urged, “at that 
The dearest, saddest little face 

“Are you still speaking of the dog?” 
asked he, turning lazily in the direction 
she was staring. 

“Foolish! She has gone now, in that 
carriage down the side street.” Bea- 
trix sighed. “I didn’t have time to see 
just why, but it was undoubtedly a face 
to dream about.” 

“In that case,” commented he prac- 
tically, ‘“‘some man is probably dream- 
ing about it, so why need a surpassing 
woman like you sigh over it?” 

‘But am I surpassing?” She gazed 
up at him seriously, on her face the 


face! 
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reflected shadow of the passer-by. “I 
know that my voice is not. There is 
a lack in it, or in me, that bars me from 
greatness.” 

“If there is, no one will ever know 
it,” he protested. 

“The critics know it, for they do not 
talk so much of how well I sing, but 
of my wonderful organ and its possi- 
bilities. Sometimes I fear I am too 
normal, too healthy, too successful. 
Sometimes,” she almost whispered, her 
eyes big with trouble, “I fear I have no 
pathos.” 

“Whatever in the world do you want 
with pathos?” he laughed. 


“Pathos,” she said, “is power. It 
makes love last and it makes voices 
sing.” 


Then all at once she grew evasive. 

So they jogged together through that 
day, a warm, vivid day. But as Bea- 
trix retired at night an equivocal feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction assailed her. It 
had been a wonderful day, unique and 
certainly companionable, but the climate 
demanded more. 

Supposing she had been writing a 
story about it, she lay a-thinking, she 
would have ended up with something 
like this: ‘They had heard the call of 
the climate and heeded it. They were 
passionately in love.” 

But, then, they were not. She tossed 
restlessly. And to-morrow he sailed. 


As Beatrix stood with Miss Lynch on 
the tip of the pier next day, waving 
away the good ship that had ‘borne 
them to Jamaica, the forlorn feeling of 
the one left behind began already to 
assail her. 

“Den't forget—the last Sunday—in 
November,” she called out to Robert 
Bentley, standing lonely by the rail. 

His answer floated back above the 
stridency of the German band: “The 
—unlucky—nuimber.” 

“No, no,” she cried back, as loudly 
as she could, “The—lucky—thir- 
teenth!” 

He waved his hat gallantly and she 
hoped he had heard. Oh, how ardently 
she hoped he had heard! It seemed at 
the moment a vital message. 
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The town lay melting in the heat as 
the two women started back to find the 
quaint inn where they had decided to 
finish their stay. Somehow, the glamour 
of the place had gone. 

Dimly Beatrix began to ‘realize that 
it takes a pretty ardent lover of scenery 
to love it long—alone. 

The singer was in a more appreci- 
ative mood when she sat with her trav- 
eling companion late that afternoon 
on the flagged porch of the inn, sipping 
a brick-red drink of Kola. 

From the steps below them a formal 
garden stretched down to the drive, a 
poor little garden that had been pruned 
and hectored and bounded until it lay 
in uncomfortable squares, trying pa- 
thetically to grow things that did not 
feel at home. 

Across the driveway, Nature had 
been given the gardening task, and she 
flaunted her work gorgeously beside the 
poor conceits of man. 

As they discussed the beautiful old 
place, the music of a small, busy foun- 
tain was joined by two laughing voices, 
one high and vivacious, the other that 
of a man. Although the male voice 
rumbled in Spanish and the woman's 
babbled in French, their tones were in 
the universal language of gayety. 

Two persons soon followed the 
voices around a bend of the walk and 
paced together along the stilted paths 


of the man-made garden. Upon the 
shoulder of the woman was pe rched a 
brilliant green bird, which reamed 


strange words as they laughed. 

“There she is again!” cried Beatrix. 

“Who?” asked Miss Lynch, startled. 

“Did you ever see such a dear little, 
sad little face?” murmured the singer. 

“Oh, are you referring to the 
woman?” said her companion disap- 
pointedly. “I thought perhaps you and 
the parrot had met in some previous 
jungle environment.” 

“Poor Agatha,” said Beatrix solicit- 
ously, “do you think the heat is going 
to be too much for you? - You seem to 
be wandering.” 

“As for looking sad,” pursued Miss 
Lynch, “that young woman looks very 
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far from sad to me. She is perfectly 
delighted because she is with a man.” 

“That is her French manner,” ex- 
plained Beatrix competently. ‘In real- 
ity, she is perfectly miserable. I won- 
der—yes, she must be that Mademoi- 
selle Something-or-other, the French 
dancer on all the billboards about town. 
She performs in the open-air theatre.” 

“\Vhat an absurd get-up,” criticized 
Agatha, “with her huge puffs of hair 
and her eighteen-inch waist !” 

“That red-brown shade of hair is 
beautiful,” defended Beatrix. ‘Poor, 
pretty, little thing, she has probably been 
stranded down here so long that she 
thinks elaborate hair and wasp waists 
are still in vogue.” 

The unsuspecting cause of this dis- 
cussion seemed in the meantime to have 
dismissed her escort, for she now as- 
cended the steps alone and seated her- 
self not far from the Americans. She 
chattered to her parrakeet and cast oc- 
casional glances at them, as quick and 
unsatisfying as those of the bird. When 
she held up her hand, the parrakeet 
hopped onto her index finger and bit 
fretfully at the large imitation pearl 
that adorned it. The girl began caress- 
ing its beak with her own red lips, mur- 
muring strange, loving words to it the 
while. 

“What a pretty bird!” said Beatrix, 
addressing the French girl winningly. 

“Thank,” replied mademoiselle, with 
an oddly haughty look. 

Beatrix felt quite suppressed. 

Chen, with the sweet glance of a child 
vho repents of its naughtiness, made- 
moiselle addressed them voluntarily in 

stilted English, which had evidently 
been learned in the tropics. 

“You been come with the ship?” 

“Yes,” encouraged the singer. 
had a splendid voyage.” 

“Then you do not seasick, mistress?” 

“No, indeed! The weather was too 
fine to waste that way.” 

“Me, | 


deni iselle, 


“We 


ma- 
little 


ever seasicks,”’ confided 
with a deprecatory 


ugh. ‘Also, my Chito, he seasicks!” 
Beatrix held out a finger to the bird 
and made a somewhat ineffectual at- 


tempt to whistle. 
9 
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Mademoiselle gave her a wonderful 
smile, that lifted her small face from 
its sadness as a burst of sunlight lifts 
a blossom. 

“This parrakeet, he go to but one 
other,” she explained, with the manner 
of a young mother apologizing for the 
dear fault of her child. ‘Me, I but 
keep him for his master. When that 
master whistles, Chito he fly, oh, very 
fas’!” 

As though a cloud had brushed be- 
fore the sun, the wonderful smile 
faded and the small face dropped again. 

“Are you going to dance to-night?” 
Beatrix voiced her guess. 

“To-night I danze, yes,” replied the 
French girl, suddenly relapsing into her 
former manner, that was almost ar- 
rogance. 

“Then we are coming to see you.” 

At once mademoiselle’s haughtiness 
melted into a pleading tone. 

“I think you are not going to like it, 
mistress. There are not so much of 
white persons there. Most each one 
here has a lick of the tar brush. Those 
man I jus’ been talk to, he also is licked. 
But I am oblig’ to be nice to all.” 

At this moment a tourist party as- 
cended the steps. Mademoiselle’s dart- 
ing eyes at once deserted her new-made 
acquaintances to eagerly search the per- 
son of every man in the group. Then 
suddenly her interest in all of them 
seemed to die. Soon she perched her 
bird upon her shoulder and, with the 
carriage of an aristocrat, entered the 
house. 

“What a voracious little flirt!” com- 
mented Agatha. “She sorted those men 
over as though positively hungry for 
game.” 


That night at eight o’clock Beatrix 
de Vacchi, prima donna in a dozen 
grand-opera roles, sat with positive im- 
patience before the ugly advertisement 
curtain of Kingston’s sole theatre. 

All about stretched a grove, through 
whose thick branches the moon, wan 
with jealousy, sneered down upon the 
garlands of electric lights. Through 
the picket fence that described a for- 
midable circle around the covered stage 
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and outdoor auditorium, scores of black 
faces peered enviously. The benches 
were wooden and very hard, it is true, 
but gladly would each of these over- 
sized children have paid his last ten 
cents to enter the charmed circle. 
Within the fence many white people 
were seated indiscriminately among the 
colored, all in gala attire and spirits. 

After several nondescript numbers 
had been introduced to pad out the 
vaudeville program, there followed 
a vibrant pause. Mademoiselle Vere 
de Vere was scheduled to appear. 

Soon she came from out the shaky 
wings, skipping blithely to the twanged 
accompaniment of her first chanson. 

The audience caught its breath. Here 
she was, something worth while, a 
straying gleam from the real world! 
She was short-skirted and boldly short- 
bodiced, glittering in silver sequins. A 
pink scarf, wound around her hair and 
knotted over one ear, fluttered as she 
moved. Her cheeks, no longer pale, 
matched the scarf in hue. When di- 
rectly in -front of them she halted, 
meekly folded her hands before her in 
the most penitential of attitudes, then 
all at once tossed them a saucy, brilliant 
smile. 

The mostly black audience, as inflam- 
mable as the French in temperament, 
lent themselves without hesitation to 
her wiles. They welcomed the favorite 
loudly. 

She smiled again and added a kiss 
to her greeting, widely flung from the 
palm of her hand. More applause and 
dust betokened their delight. 

Then, in a small, high-pitched voice 
that never approached a real singing 
quality, but was more like the sweet 
prattle of a child, she sang her song, 
dancing in the chorus. With each re- 
frain and the increasing approval it 
evoked, she introduced more and more 
obvious tricks. Nobody there, except- 
ing Beatrix and her companion, per- 
haps, understood the French words. 
But then, nobody really cared to. The 
manner of their interpreter was enough. 
They did not doubt that they were 
hearing something piquant, daring, 
positively wicked. 
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“Brava, brava!” they would 
They whistled, they laughed, 
pounded in primitive appreciation. 

Over and over again mademoiselle 
sang through the verses of her sug- 
gestive little song, adding first one and 
then another cheap devise to vary it. 
In the midst of her fourth encore she 
chanced to look down straight into 
3eatrix de Vacchi’s eyes, opened wide 
with pain rather than disgust. She 
stopped in the middle of her verse, 
while the accompaniment twanged on 
lonesomely without her. A _ genuine 
flush of shame mixed with the tawdry 
carmine of her cheeks. Clasping her 
hands to her eyes, she stood swaying 
for a moment before them. Then sud- 
denly she whirled about, made them 
a queer grimace, something like the 
face of a child in tears, and glittered 
back into the wings. 

The people gasped, not knowing 
whether to be delighted or resentful 
over this new caprice. Then, growing 
more accustomed to its novelty, they 
broke into deafening applause. But 
Beatrix de Vacchi did not clap, al- 
though quite as much surprised as they, 
for her humane attention was centred 
upon the first real act of the evening. 
Something bright had fallen from the 
eyes of the dancer and been quickly 
buried among the brighter spangles of 
her dress. 

“Well, what do you think of your 
friend by now?” asked Agatha Lynch 
disagreeably, as she and Beatrix strolled 
back to the car line with that curious, 
all-over feeling which comes “after the 
play.” 

“Poor little person, she would do for 
better things,” said the singer thought- 
fully. “She is graceful 6 

“And uniquely vulgar,” 
Agatha. 

“And vulgar to-night, yes. But she 
is ashamed, so that does not matter. 
She did only what her audience de- 
manded. In other words, she is an 
artist. That point was settled in my 
mind when she threw them that last 
impudent moue, with the water stand- 
ing three tears deep in her eyes.” 

Next day Beatrix espied the dancer 


cry. 
they 


inserted 
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sitting bolt upright on a bench away 
down at the entrance to the drive. An 
odd-looking tree drooped above her like 
a huge green parasol, from beneath 
which she seemed to be eagerly watch- 
ing the passers-by. 

“T wonder why in the world she 
makes herself so conspicuous,” Beatrix 
asked herself, as she approached. 

Aloud she said: “I suppose it is good 
business for you to let the people see 
your 

“Beesness?” repeated the French 
girl vaguely, then added with sudden 
understanding: “But yes, mistress, I sit 
here for advertise’.” She studied the 
idea for quite a while and seemed de- 
lighted with it. “Chito and I, we make 
very good advertise’.” 

Beatrix laughed. “I am sure we are 
going to be good friends, little made- 
moiselle. You see, I am professional 
also, and I understand about these 
things.” 

“Then it was you who sang this 
morning?” cried mademoiselle, relaps- 
ing in her eagerness into a French as 
perfect as her English was defective. 


Leaning forward, shé stared at Beatrix 


straight from her hungry heart. “Ah, 
the kind God, to have made such a 
voice!” She bent her forehead to the 
bench rail, murmuring brokenly in her 
tongue: “The dream voice! 
dream voice! It awakened me 

from my sleep this morning and I 
thought that my own saint was call 
ing me.” 

The singer was genuinely touched. 

“You strange creature! You poor 
ittle starved soul!” she pitied, adapting 
herself fluently to the language of the 
girl, 
“But yes. Though I eat and sleep, 
as do all the other animals, I am just 
a soul, , 


mother 
The 


I answer to your voice.” 

“I wish my voice had you, little soul. 
But such as it is, may it bring made- 
motselle only good messages.” 

“I have deceived you,” murmured 
the French girl, blinking through her 
tears. “I am not really mademoiselle.” 

“Not really mademoiselle?” won- 
dered Beatrix. 


“My first name is Annette,” stated 
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the dancer seriously, “but Vere de Vere 
is a name I adopted. When I was but 
seventeen, my father married me to an 
Englishman.” 

“You poor little somebody, so you 
have been through all that?” 

“In yet another way have I deceived,” 
continued mademoiselle, evidently 
touched into a wish to thoroughly right 
herself. “Chito and I, we do not sit 
here to advertise. Each day I come 
to look for some one. I am ever, ever 
looking. I’rom town to town I go, and 
everywhere I seem to dance, but always 
am I only looking.” 

“Ts it the English husband ?” encour- 
aged Beatrix. “Have you lost each 
other in this queer country ?” 

“Ugh, I do not like him!’’ shuddered 
the French girl, crossing herself as she 
added: “But now he is dead.” 

“Suppose you tell me all about it, 
proposed Beatrix, in her direct way. 

This seemed to frighten mademoi- 
selle. She drew up with a return of her 
repellent air, but perceptibly softened 
as she contemplated this new-found 
friend and thought of the golden mes- 
sage that had come from out her throat. 
She waved a scarlet blossom between 
them with which she had been toying, 
while the parrakeet, hopping along the 
back of the bench, scolded at it rasp- 
ingly. 

“Look upon this flower. I will, then, 
pluck the petals from off my heart for 
you, like this. So! That poor: heart, 
it vill bleed and bleed, like this!” 

She flung the shattered flower to the 
green bird, all but one thick petal which 
she squeezed between her fingers until 
drops of its blood splattered on the 
bench between them. 

Beatrix patted her 
ingly. 

“At first we lived in England, but 
after only six months he came over to 
Central America to fight in an insur- 
rection. He brought me with him. He 
was a very selfish man.” 

“Men are all selfish,” inserted Bea- 
trix lightly. 

“No, no,” 
darkling eyes. 


” 


hand comfort- 


cried the dancer, with 
“While we were hiding 
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in the mountains I met another kind of 
man,” 

“I suppose,” commented the singer, 
“that in the tropics there always is ‘an- 
other kind of man.’ ” 

“But this one was a different man, 
oh, a very different man!” insisted ma- 
demoiselle. “That was why he went- 
away.” 

“He must have been different, to go 
away,” said Beatrix. 

“The natives were after us and he 
helped us hide in the hills. But when 
the trouble died down he left us. He 
said it was not right for him to stay. 
He was a good man, so large and fine. 
I died a thousand times, only to resur- 
rect and suffer yet more, but I allowed 
him to go. You see, he expected me 
to be strong and good. That is why I 
tell you of him, because only you and 
he of all I have met expect me to be 
good, Last night x 

“Why worry about last night?” inter- 
rupted Beatrix. 

“Last night,” continued mademoiselle 
bravely, “my dance offended you, so I 
was obliged to cease. You and he 
alone make me long to be also large 
and fine. Alas, that you did not know 
him! He was so different and so good 
a man that he did not desire a woman 
far above him to raise him up, as do 
most of the selfish ones. He stooped 
to me because I was wretched, and 
small, and helpless. He could raise me 
up, oh, so high, my friend! But it is 
hard, is it not, to be taught in this way, 
to be taught to renounce ?” 

“T have never renounced,” said Bea- 
trix wonderingly. 

The French girl gazed at her with 
sad eyes. “Some day you also will 
have to learn, even you of the dream 
voice. Then that voice will awake! I 
strove to do right, but I died when he 
left. How glad I was that he could 
not see my weakness, for so many, 
many times did I die!” She pressed 
her fingers against her eyes and shud- 
dered. 

The green bird hopped to his mis- 
tress’ shoulder: and pecked without 
hurting at the lobe of her ear. 
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When mademoiselle finally looked up 
there was a strange gleam in her eyes. 

“One night, out there in the moun- 
tains, the husband was killed. The in- 
surrection had broken out afresh and 
the natives found us. They stabbed 
him like a pig in his bed. The blood 
spurted over on me, for I lay beside 
him. I was a good wife to him. My 
lover wished me to be. They left me 
unmolested and I buried him in some 
soft soil. He was a bad man and 
selfish, but to me he had been as good 
as he knew how. I was glad he was 
dead, but at the last it seemed sad to 
leave him—alone.” 

“And how came you to be a dancer?” 
asked Beatrix finally, breaking the 
pause that had fallen upon them. 

“I must do something until I found 

my lover. I must place myself where 
he could see me, for I hoped he was 
still in the tropics, although now I de- 
spair. Every person goes to the thea- 
tre in these parts, where there is so lit- 
tle of amusement. I could dance and, 
in traveling about, could look for him. 
So I have traveled and danced and 
looked, everywhere, everywhere.” She 
broke into a pathetic sob. “Ah, my 
friend, the eyes grow very weary look- 
ing.” 
Although Beatrix had, during this 
story, felt a vast indignation against 
the man “strong enough to go away,” 
she began now, through the almost 
tragic faith of its teller, to actually be- 
lieve in the perfections of the hero. 

“How is it,” she.asked, harking back 
to the query that had troubled her dur- 
ing that first, beautiful day in Kings- 
ton, “how is it that you wisps of women 
get down into the souls of the really 
great men? It must be, yes, it must be 
pathos. Must I learn to renounce?” 

As Beatrix de Vacchi drove through 
the gates of the inn next noon, on the 
way to their home-bound ship, she 
stood in the vehicle in order the longer 
to see her little friend. She leaned far 
out and waved cheerily. 

The small, wistful figure of the 
dancer could still be seen, that soul 
which had answered to a voice, sitting 
in her vantage spot beneath the parasol 
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tree, billing and cooing with her 
parrakeet. 
Beatrix knew that she was looking, 


looking. 


The candles were sputtering very 
low. At the beginning of the dinner 
they had been bright and slim, but, as 
course after course had been brought 
and noiselessly whisked away, they 
thickened in their silver sockets, took 
on bulbousness as they lost in height, 
according to the nature of age, and 
dripped with white sweat. They were 
getting old and tired. 

But the candles were, of course, the 
least important things in the room. So 
long as their rose-colored skirts hid 
their increasing ungainliness and they 
fulfilled their destiny of casting light, 
nobody heeded them, For about the 
board a hostess was radiating her own 
beams to thirteen guests. Indeed, she 
shone upon them with an almost trop- 
ical brightness this night, dressed in a 
golden gown, with a crimson poinsettia 
resting against her neck. At her right 


hand sat Robert Bentley, the thirteenth 


guest. 

“We have heard,” said Beatrix de 
Vacchi, rising from her chair with a 
glass held high in her hand, “twelve 
good-luck stories, all due to a common 
cause. Before listening to the thir- 
teenth, which should be the luckiest and 
best, let us drain a toast to ‘Our Trop- 
ical Coin.” 

‘A ha’penny drink,” added a cet 
tain very pretty woman. 

“A tribute to attributed luck,” vol- 
unteered some one else. 

“Ah reckon now we can _ swallow 
most anything,” drawled a Southerner. 

They all rose from their seats and 
tossed off the toast laughingly. 

“And now,” cried Beatrix, after the 
cigarettes had been passed, “we are 
ready for the thirteenth yarn!” 

With the others she turned ex- 
pectantly toward the young engineer 
and wondered, as she had often done 
before, just why he was so splendid. 
Certainly, the bronze coating of his face 
was good to the gaze, the whole look of 
him was clean-cut and suggestive of 
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power, but, in the wide fields of men 
from which she might choose, none of 
these attributes was exceptional. The 
difference must certainly lie in some- 
thing that came from within the man. 
“Was it goodness?” she wondered. 

Flicking the ash from his smoke, 
Bentley looked up with that half-weary 
smile of his. 

“IT am at this moment trying to re- 
sist the strongest temptation of my 
life,” he said. “I long to excel, for my 
own sake, I long to not disappoint, 
for yours. In short, I long to forsake 
the truth. Have a care lest your urg- 
ing cause my downfall.” 

“Par be that from us,” smiled the 
hostess. “But just what do you 
mean ?” 

“T mean that, while I should like to 
vanquish all your tributes with a good- 
luck story that would cause _ the 
wretched ha’penny to chuckle against 
the really useful coins in my pocket, 
I cannot do it unless I forsake the ad- 
mirable path of truth. Friends, I have 
1ad no luck.” 

“Heretic!” some one cried. 

“Blind unbeliever!” was hurled at 
him from down the table. 

“Perhaps this gentleman is only 
nearsighted,” interposed Beatrix. She 
turned to the miscreant severely. “Did 
you not tell me that your work at the 
mine had _ succeeded beyond your 
hopes ?” 

He took a long pull at his cigarette. 
“Once you showed me, dear lady, the 
wide difference between pure luck and 
one’s deserts.” 

“And did not your ship come up the 
coast safely ?” suggested some one hope- 
fully. 

“T always consider it a misfortune 
not to have a storm.” 

“But are you not here, beside me, 
to-night?” asked his coquettish right- 
hand neighbor. 

“Purely the result of superhuman 
effort. My baggage miscarried, my 
barber had changed his address, and 
my favorite hotel has been torn down.” 

“You are making yourself most un- 
popular,” frowned Beatrix. 

“’Twas ever thus with martyrs to 
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truth,” he murmured modestly. “I 
painfully realize that I am not a suc- 
cess at your party.” 

“Dear friends,” said Beatrix, turn- 
ing to the company with an imposing 
gesture, “shall we allow a mere matter 
of delay to spoil our common faith? 
Are the twelve shining examples of the 
beneficence of Our Coin to be blotted 
out because one is slow in coming? 
Naturally the thirteenth must do some- 
thing dramatic. The-luck of the thir- 
teenth is yet to come. When it does, 
this young scoffer must let us decide 
his penance.” 

“When it comes, he 
Bentley sadly. 

Just then the candles, wearied to 
death by this persiflage, gave a last 
sputter beneath their finery. The party 
sat in total blackness. 

“What a happy moment for my sur- 
prise!” exclaimed Beatrix, in a voice 
as bright as the room was dark. “Open 
up the doors into the drawing room. 
Potter, and give the musicians the sig- 
nal. Friends, you are to witness to- 
night the first New York performance 


will,” swore 


of my own especial find, the wonderful 
little Mademoiselle Vere de Vere, who 
opens with her classical dances in my 
new opera this week.” 

When the white lights from the next 
room flooded over the company, their 
chairs had been drawn back in a half 


circle of expectation. Beatrix de 
Vacchi was leaning toward her right- 
hand neighbor. He, replying to her 
eager explanations in his charming, 
weary way, was gazing absently into 
the patches of light. 

All at once, music floated in upon 
them, those gentle and sad strains of 
Mendelssohn which suggest the rus- 
tlings of early spring, refreshing as a 
young apple tree in bloom. 

On the waves of this music, lightly 
as though resting on its bars, a little 
figure fluttered before them, clad in a 
pink cloud and casting flowers along 
her path. As she danced, a green bird 
would circle away from her shoulder 
or her outstretched hand and back 
again. 

A ragged inhalation of breath beto- 
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kened the general effect upon her audi- 
ence. Each body slanted forward. 
Each eye gazed longingly. Perhaps in 
each throat there arose a lump of wist- 
fulness in memory of such vanished 
youth and innocence. 

So no one was noticing Robert Bent- 
ley. No one saw how he started from 
his chair, clutched at the lace of the 
cloth, and stared with an ashen face 
into the other room. Many near him, 
however, heard the name he uttered in 
a harsh note under the music. 

“Annette! Annette!” 

Then, just to make sure, he whistled 
a peculiar, high note. 

At once the green bird deserted this 
new part to which it had been trained 
and fluttered through the gloom straight 
to the waiting hand of its master. 

With a cry, the dancer poised in 
her dance, then stretched her arms after 
the bird. 

The audience, watching from the 
shadowed room, saw how young Bent- 
ley leaped to her side and grasped her 
hands in his. They watched him cover 
her with her discarded cloak, before 
he leaned to her eager whisperings. 
But they were a gentlemanly audience. 
so they turned their heads away as he 
stooped to take his first kiss. 

When at last they allowed their eyes 
to turn to the picture framed by the 
doorway, they remarked how young 
Bentley fitted into the spirit of the 
music. 

The lovers stood together; with faces 
full of a gladness seldom seen. 

“Members of The Ila’penny Guild 
cried Bentley, when at last he remem- 
bered their presence, “I am now ready 
to don sackcloth for my unbelief. My 
piece of pure good luck has come at 
last. My story stands in the flesh be- 
fore you, the best little story ever told. 
I am indeed the lucky thirteenth!” 


Two days later, after the first per- 
formance of the new opera, the critics 
were loud in their praises of the prima 
donna’s voice. 

“A miracle has happened,” they said. 
“The De Vacchi has come into her 
power!” 
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N the past two years I have 
from time to time, in the 
pages of this magazine, had 
occasion to point out certain 
types of bridge bores and 

bridge imbeciles. The number of them, 
as any bridge player will testify, is in- 
calculable; their name is legion; but 
there are one or two varieties that | 
have not treated of before. 

The first is a type of imbecile that 
is particularly oppressive and tiresome 
at the bridge table. I allude to the 
fatuous creature who when he plays 
a card always looks questioningly or 
proudly at his partner and never at the 
table—as if to say: “There, what do 
you think of that? Aren’t you proud 
to have such a partner as I?” or: “Was 
that right? Are you angry with me?” 

There is not a card club in America 
without a dozen or so of these poor 
creatures. And are they not a heavy 
infliction ? 

There is also the creature who, try 

you will, cannot be taught the man 
ial part of the game, but is constantly 
dropping cards, playing out of turn, or, 
heresy of heresies, mistaking the trump. 
The man who cheats at cards is posted. 
He merely defrauds you of your 
money, but here is a fellow who im- 
pairs your digestion, sets your nerves 
ajar, and actually curdles the milk of 
your existence, and is suffered to go 
tree and unpunished. 

\nother  spirit-blighting partner is 
the man who is so stingy that he will 
not sacrifice one of his trumps on the 
dealer’s winning cards. Such men as 
this seldom become good bridge players. 
lt is an innate miserliness of nature— 


the very stupidity of thrift. Here is a 
very common example of the way that 
a miserly player will hoard his trumps. 

The dealer is gayly playing winning 
cards from his dummy, and discarding 
losing cards from his own hand. The 
original leader has no trumps left in 
his hand. Third hand has a trump or 
two, but he will not play them be- 
cause he knows that the dealer can 
overtrump him and he will not give 
the dealer so fine a chance to enjoy 
himself. It matters not that the leader 
has no trumps, it matters not that the 
dealer is discarding losing cards at a 
furious rafe, third hand is stingy and 
there is the end of it. Did he but 
pause to think he would see that it is 
much better to play a small trump with 
the certainty that it will be over- 
trumped than to let the trick go, as the 
dealer will not then have a chance to 
discard his losing cards, 

This same stinginess often loses a 
game when the second player will not 
the second best with the best 
a suit because he knows that 
the third player will trump. The third 
player not trump because he 
knows the second player is holding up, 
and because he can get a good discard. 
The odd thing about this is that the 
stingy player, who will not sacrifice one 
of his trumps or good cards, is the 
player of all others who does not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice his partner’s cards. He 
who is a miser with his own is often 
¢he most venturesome with his part- 
ner’s. Will these poor misguided be- 
ings never realize that the cards of 
their partner are, in reality, their own 
cards; that they play with twenty-six 
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cards on their side, and not with thir- 
teen only? 

Then there is the monster who per- 
sistently refuses to pay any attention 
to the fall of the small cards on the 
first trick or two in a hand. Bridge is 
all a matter of inference, and infer- 
ences are built up, chiefly, on the man- 
ner in which the small cards are played. 

As regards this matter of inference 
at bridge: There is hardly one player 
in a hundred who will take the pains 
to reason out the exact position of the 
cards held against him. Somebody 
once wrote to a well-known card genius 
and asked him how he knew so well 
the position of the cards along about 
the eighth or the ninth trick. His an- 
swer was something as follows: 

“Bridge is a language, and every card 
played an intelligent sentence. I am 
addressing beginners only, yet I may 
give them credit for knowing that 
which is self-evident, viz., that, having 
no pretension to take a trick, it is right 
to play the least valuable card in the 
suit—the deuce of course if in the hand, 
as being the most worthless card, Also, 
I suppose them to know that in leading 
from an ace-king, or a king-queen suit, 
not being trumps, it is right to lead the 
king. Starting with this small stock 
of knowledge, let us look at the first 
round of a hand. We will take a very 
probable one, and let us see how much 
of the language of bridge we already 
understand. I will distinguish the 
players by the numbers one, two, three, 
and four. One leads the king. Two 
plays the four. Three plays the six. 
Four plays the eight. 

“Let us put this into words. One, 
having made the trick, says: ‘I either 
hold the ace, or I hold the queen, in 
which case my partner holds the ace, 
or my king would not have been per- 
mitted to make the trick. It may be 
that I held all three—ace, king, and 
queen.’ 

“Two says: ‘I do not hold the deuce 
or the three, otherwise I should nof 
have played the four.’ 

“Three says: ‘I do not hold the 
deuce, the three, or the five, otherwise 
I should not have played the six.’ 
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“Four says: ‘I do not. hold the deuce, 
the three, the five, or the seven, other- 
wise I should not have played the 
eight.’ 

“Three players having told us that 
they do not hold the deuce or the 
three, it is clear that these two cards 
are in the hand of the leader. For a 
similar reason it is also clear that the 
five is either with the leader or the sec- 
ond player, and that the seven is with 
the leader or with the second or third 
player. 

“I have treated these indications as 
infallible, but it may be that the ace 
of the suit has been held back by an 
adversary. It is rarely good play to 
do so, but it is very possible that it 
has been, or, again, one of the players 
may have asked for a ruff by beginning 
a high and low call. In either of these 
cases, the second round of the suit will 
show you how matters really stand. 
Some player also may in carelessness 
have played a wrong card. But I will 
put this supposition aside, as the only 
safe plan is to consider that cards are 
regularly played, according to the 
known rules of the game of bridge. 

“Let us now pursue our suit. The 
leader, having won the first trick with 
his king, leads the ace. Two plays the 
five. Three plays the queen. Four 
plays the knave. 

“We have ascertained that no player 
has asked for a ruff, and one suit is 
already pretty well known to us. The 
third and the fourth players have no 
more of it, and its remaining cards are 
with the leader and the dummy. Dum- 
my’s cards are spread out before you 
so that you may now know that the 
leader holds the balance of the suit. 

“Let us suppose that the remaining 
three suits are now opened—each with 
two rounds of the suit. At the end of 
the eighth trick, therefore, everything 
in bridge should be a certainty and 
nothing should be a guess.” 

There are also the cheats! Let us 
not get into the habit of supposing 
that many people cheat at bridge, but 
it is just as well, especially when play- 
ing with entire strangers, to remember 
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that such a thing might happen in even 
the best-regulated rubbers. 

There is a very common way of 
cheating at the bridge table that I 
should like to warn my readers of. I 
suppose that nine players out of ten 
keep their trumps all together at the 
right or the left of their hand. The 
trumps are sent there invariably—their 
position never varies. Now, it does 
not require a wizard to find out on 
which side the trumps are, and any 
one watching the sorting of the cards 
will very soon ascertain the number of 
trumps such a sorter has. 

No one would willingly give a player 
with a quick eye an advantage over 
themselves, nor would any honest play- 
er give that advantage to his partner 
for his own benefit. Supposing, there- 
fore, it is a necessity to sort the cards, 
let the first card taken in the hand 
remain at the right or left, so that no 
two hands will be sorted alike. 


Here is another little point. Many 


players sort their cards into suits, and 
in doing so make a gap or division in 
the appearance of the fan between each 


suit, as if one of the staves were 
broken. By the appearance of the back 
of the hand, no one ought to know the 
divisions of the suits, i. e., they should 
not know that the hand is divided into 
three threes and a four suit. With 
very little care, all players can avoid 
doing this. Some players have pe- 
culiarities of their own, for, not satis- 
fied with playing under the disadvan- 
tages we have here pointed out, they 
make the whole set alternately red and 
black, so that a careful observer can 
see which card comes first from the 
hand, and he will know the number of 
that suit—say a black—and that the 
next suit is red, of which he will know 
the number, and the third, of course, is 
black again, of which he may know the 
number, and so by this simple careless- 
ness the whole hand might perhaps be 
counted, 

A third method of cheating, often 
practiced—it is horribly whispered in 
dark corners—by women, is that of 
adding a rubber on the score blocks by 
cancelation instead of by regular ad- 
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dition. In strict bridge a score should 
never be canceled but always added. 

Let us say that on the winner’s side 
of the score there are, among other 
numbers, three sixteens and three 
eights. On the other side—that of the 
losing scorer—there are three twelves 
and three eights. The six eights are 
canceled—rightly. How easy, now, to 
cancel say the’ three twelves on one 
side, and three sixteens on the other. 
No one will ever discover it, and, if 
they do, the lady has only to say that 
she stupidly miscanceled. True, the 
difference is only twelve points, but 
twelve points often make a dollar’s dif- 
ference on the money score—even at 
one-cent points. 

Here is a puzzling situation in the 
middle of a bridge hand that may give 
my readers some little anguish—or de- 
light—according to their several na- 
tures and temperaments. 

Spades are trumps. All the cards 
are supposed to be exposed. A. is to 
lead and, with B. for a partner, is to 
win six out of the eight tricks against 
any possible defense.on_the part of Y. 
and Z. 

The solution of this puzzle will be 
found at the end of this article. The 
hands are as follows: 

Z. (dealer). Queen, jack, 5, hearts; 
king, queen, clubs; 5, 2, diamonds; 
jack, spades. 

A. (leader). 
4, clubs; king, 
spades. 

Y. (dummy). Nine, 7, hearts; ace, 
queen, jack, 9, 7, 6, diamonds. 

B. (third hand—to the right of the 
dealer ). Ten, 6, 3, hearts ; 9, 8, 2, clubs ; 
5, 2, spades. 

If my readers have not suffered 
enough as a result of this fairly diff- 
cult little problem, here is a much 
harder one—with thirteen cards in 
each hand. Any man who solves it 
may consider himself a first-rate 
bridge player. 

Z. deals and declares hearts. A. 
leads the king of diamonds. All the 
hands are then exposed. Y. and Z. are 
to win ten out of the thirteen tricks 
and the game, against any possible de- 


Ace, king, 8, hearts; 7, 
diamonds; ace, 4, 
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fense by A. and B. The correct solu- 
tion of the problem will be found at 
the end of this article. 

The hands are as follows: 

Z. (dealer). Ace, king, 7, 5, 3, 
hearts; queen, 7, 3, clubs; 8, 7, 6, dia- 
monds; ace, queen, spades. 

A. (leader). Jack, 10, 6, hearts; 
jack, 6, 5, 2, clubs; king, queen, jack, 
5, 3, diamonds; 7, spades. 

Y. (dummy). Nine, 2, hearts; ace, 
10, 9, 8, 4, clubs; ace, 10, 4, diamonds ; 
jack, 4, 2, spades. 

B. (third hand). Queen, 8, 4, hearts; 
king, clubs; 9, 2, diamonds; king, 10, 9, 
8, 6, 5, 3, spades. 


Going back, for a moment, to the. 


matter of cheating, I beg my reader's 
permission to quote what is probably 
the most shocking instance of feminine 
depravity ever brought to my attention 
at the bridge table. 

It was in Newport—years ago—in a 
period when the old rules were still 
observed. A rubber was going for- 
ward at the golf club, in that sunny 
pavilion which has for years been the 
home of the most fashionably /aisser- 
aller and inexact bridge in North Amer- 
ica. The combatants were four ladies, 
one of them a grim and forbidding 
Jezebel whose name, as far as this 
story is concerned, was Miss X. She 
was a plain, elderly spinster, with the 
most expensive ‘clothes, teeth, motors, 
dresses, wigs, and diadems in all Rhode 
Island. One by one her passions and 
petty frailties had died within her and 
she was, at the time of this story, trem- 
bling at the lip of eighty. The one all- 
mastering frailty that she retained in 
all its youthful vigor was her love of 
cards—especially bridge. She could 
no more play fair than she could play 
well. She did not even play fairly 
well. In fact, she was known to cheat 
whenever the gracious opportunity of- 
fered. I remember that a Newport 
lady, hearing her at her usual arguing 
and backbitings at a near-by bridge ta- 
ble, said to a humorous bachelor of my 
acquaintance: 

“Miss X. is certainly the biggest cat 
that I know.” 


“You mean,” said the bachelor, “that 
you think she is a cheetah.” 

Well, it was game all and twenty-six 
all on the rubber game. Miss X. had 
already lost eleven dollars on a previ- 
ous rubber, and the magnitude of the 
blow had only served to rouse her 
cupidity, acidity, and avidity to a 
point where it threatened to burst its 
gates and do serious mischief to her 
adversaries. The blush of rage was 
trying hard to break through the crust 
of enamel! on her poor old cheeks. Her 
wig was awry. Her tawny talons 
trembled in an ecstasy of wrath. 

It was the elderly Fury’s turn to 
deal. Laboriously she dealt the cards, 
her fingers ablaze with jewels, and 
eagerly she picked them up and scanned 
them, an inch or two away from her 
baleful, watery eyes. She saw, to her 
dismay, that she held an absolutely 
worthless hand. She left it to dummy, 
who held .an even worse hand than Miss 
Jezebel. Dummy made it spades. The 
leader doubled and led the king of 
spades. 

The old cruiser saw that the jig was 
up. The odd trick. was nowhere in 
sight. It was a certain rubber against 
her, and another ten-dollar bill was in 
mortal peril of slipping into prodigal 
and alien hands. What was to be 
done? 

She coughed a little, laid down her 
cards, dropped one of them on the 
floor, blew her nose, picked up her 
cards again, uttered a scream of simu- 
lated horror and surprise. Everybody 
looked to see the cause of her dismay, 
at which she drew from her hand the 
eight of clubs and exposed it solemnly 
to view. It was torn almost in two. 

“Now, look here,’ she screamed, 
“that isn’t fair. There’s a rule about 
that and I’m a-going to look it up.” 

The book of rules was sent for, and 
a rule was found to the effect that if; 
during the play of a hand, a card was 
found torn or defective, a new deal 
could be claimed by the holder of the 
card in question. 

The three ladies at the table looked 
at each other out of the corners of 
their eyes. The perfume of a rat was 


























fairly distinct, and an army of colored 
men were leaping out of near-by wood- 
piles. The advanced age of the old 
siren prevented any one from interfer- 
ing as she threw down her cards and 
began to deal all over again. This 
time she dealt herself a rattling good 
hand, and she scored up a twelve-dollar 
rubber in consequence of it, or one dol- 
lar net profit on the afternoon. With 
her dollar bill clutched firmly in her 
talons, she stepped to the rotunda in 
front of the golf club and dragged her- 
self more rheumatically than romantic- 
ally into her waiting limousine. 

“She tore it herself!” said the dum- 
founded dummy. 

“Tt cost me twenty dollars,” said the 
good-humored leader, “but I wouldn’t 
have missed the spectacle for fifty.” 

Auction bridge is gaining in favor 
in the East, and I hear that it is making 
a slow but certain progress throughout 
the West. I can only say that it is an 
excellent game, more amusing and di- 
verting than bridge. 

The better the players, at auction, the 
smaller the scores. The worse the bid- 
ders, the bigger the scores. For in- 
stance: The other evening I was play- 
ing with a man who was very brilliant 
in his profession—but, alas, his profes- 
sion was not auction. He refused abso- 
lutely to let the adversaries win. the 
rubber. He would bid any preposterous 
bid simply in order to keep our ad- 
versaries from feeling what he called 
“the unholy glow of victory.” We were 
playing two-cent points and we finally 
triumphed—but at what a figure! The 
rubber that we won actually cost each 
of us forty dollars. It totaled 1980 
points. This partner of mine might 
well be called a wretched auctioneer. 

While we are on the matter of auc- 
tion bridge it may not be amiss for me 
to quote ten very good maxims on the 
game. These maxims have been 
quoted to his pupils by Mr. R. F. Fos- 
ter ever since the game was invented, 
and it seems to me that they well re- 
pay study: 

(1) The science of auction is in bid- 
ding up the hands to such a point that 
the declarers will have to play for every 
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possible trick in the cards in order to 
fulfill their contract. There are no 
such snaps as in bridge, where you are 
satisfied with anything from seven 
tricks to twelve, so long as you get 
seven. 

(2) Among good players at auction 
the declaration is very seldom left at 
one trick in any suit. Some one must 
be coaxed or frightened into undertak- 
ing more, and the skillful player is the 
one who can get his adversary to un- 
dertake just one more trick than his 
cards are worth and then double him. 
Everything in auction leads up to a 
climax in which the declaration can be 
doubled. The time to double to the 
greatest advantage is when you can 
double any higher call which your op- 
ponents are likely to switch to. 

(3) It is comparatively easy to get 
out of a bid of one trick if it is doubled, 
but when the bid has run up to two or 
three tricks it is not so easy to pick 
out a safe outlet. Any better bid will 
probably be doubled, and it is when 
these two and three-trick bids are made 
that the good player puts the screws on. 

(4) Always try to win the first 
game. With one game tucked away, 
you can afford to lie back and endeavor 
to fatten your honor column by harass- 
ing your opponents. 

(5) When your opponents are a 
game in, make every reasonable effort 
to win the second and thus to equalize 
matters. 

(6) When you are a game in, the 
second one is where it is often good 
judgment to defeat opponents’ bids 
rather than bid yourself. 

(7) On the rubber game you must 
endeavor to keep your opponents from 
making a bid which looks to you like 
a winning one even if you overbid your 
own hand. This is termed “keeping 
the flag flying.” This is a dangerous 
proceeding, but when your opponents 
have a strong probability of scoring the 
rubber it may be good policy to take 
an almost certain loss above the line 
to prevent their going out, hoping 
eventually to pull the game out of the 
fire. 

(8) Don’t try to get every bid. 


Re- 
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member that the largest gains come 
from the bonus scores above the line. 

(9) Don’t make a call in a suit sim- 
ply because it has length. Auction is a 
game of aces and kings. 

(10) Remember that the declarer’s 
loss for each trick he is short of ful- 
filling his contract is always the same, 
regardless of the suit declared—except 
in a one-spade call, where his loss is 
limited to one hundred points. 

In closing this paper, I wish to say 
that it rounds out two full years of my 
series of articles in AINSLEE’s “Around 
the Bridge Table.” After this the se- 
ries will be discontinued. I cannot per- 
mit it to be completed without thank- 
ing my readers for their incredible pa- 
tience and for their many letters of 
encouragement, dissent, and even ap- 
preciation. 


Solution of the cight-card spade 
problem quoted in the body of the fore- 
going article. The italicized card wins 
the trick. 

To win the six tricks, A. B. must be 
given a cross ruff, and Z. must be com- 
pelled, at the same time, to throw away 
one of his winning cards, or to waste 
his trump. To accomplish this the lead 
must be placed with Y. after depriving 
him of his hearts. 

Trick 1. ‘King hearts, 7, 3, 5. 


Trick 2. Ace hearts, 9, 6, jack. 
Trick 3. King diamonds, ace dia- 


monds, 2 clubs, 2 diamonds. 

If Y. refuses to win A.’s king of dia- 
monds with his ace, B. can discard his 
10 hearts, and the rest is plain sailing. 


Trick 4. Queen diamonds, 8 clubs, 
5 diamonds, 8 hearts. 
Trick 5. Jack diamonds, 9 clubs. 


What can Z. play now? 

If Z. discards the queen of clubs, A. 
trumps the jack of diamonds with the 
4 spades and leads the 4 clubs for B. 
to trump. 8B. can then lead a trump 
and the 7 clubs takes the last trick. If 
Z. discards the queen of hearts, A. 
trumps with the 4 spades, and may then 
lead either the 4 clubs or the ace spades. 
If Z. finally trumps, A. overtrumps, and 
the other three trumps make separately. 
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Solution of the thirteen-card heart 
problem quoted in the body of the fore- 
going article. The italicized card wins 
the trick. 

Trick 1. King diamonds, 4, 2, 6. 

Y. and Z. must, obviously, make one 
trick in diamonds. The dealer lets 
them win the first round of the suit, so 
that, later, B. will not have a diamond 
to lead to A. If Y. plays the ace of 
diamonds on the first trick he can never 
score the game. 

Trick 2, Queen diamonds, ace, 9, 7. 

Trick 3. 2 hearts, 4, king, 6. 

If B. plays the queen of hearts on 
this trick, Z. should allow it to win. 

Trick 4. 3 clubs, 2, ace, king. 

Trick 5. 9 hearts, queen, 3, 10. 

B. must not play the 8 hearts here 
or Z, will win the trick with the ace 
and return the 5 hearts, thus putting B. 
in the lead and forcing him to lead a 
spade which would spell disaster for 
A. and B. 

By playing as above, Y. and Z. make 
certain that A, will never get the lead 
in trumps. 

Trick 6. 8 hearts, ace, jack, 8 clubs. 

On tricks 6, 7, and 8, Y. must begin 
discarding his high clubs, and retaining 
only the 4. If he doesn’t do this, B. 
can defeat the attack by refusing to win 
the queen of spades at trick 10. 


Trick 7. 7 hearts, 5 clubs, g clubs, 3 
spades. 

Trick 8. 5 hearts, 3 diamonds, 10 
clubs, 5 spade S 

Trick 9. Ace spades, 7, 2, 6. 

Trick 10. Queen spades, 5 dia- 


monds, 4 spades, king spades. 

If B. should refuse to win with the 
king of spades, Z. has only to put A. 
in with the jack of diamonds, thus 
forcing him to lead the club suit. In 
such an event Z. would win two club 
tricks—the queen and the seven, thanks 
to Y.’s clever discards of his high clubs 

Trick 11. 8 spades, 8 diamonds. 
What can A. play now? 

He must either discard his jack of 
diamonds—when Y. will make the 1o 
and Z. the queen of clubs—or else he 
must throw away his 6 clubs, in which 
case Y. will lead the 4 clubs and Z. 
will make both the queen and the 7. 























ZAORE suggestive of stowaways 
than of moneyed voyagers, 
one would have said had he 
sought out and found the 
owner of the steam yacht /sis 
and his one companion, both turned her- 
mits and withdrawn to the most isolated 
spot the vessel afforded. It was hardly 
a deck; only a space between the engine- 
room grating and the tarpaulined life- 
boats on what was properly the cabin 
roof. Here, removed from the bur- 
nished and shipshape perfection of the 
yacht’s appointment, where the last note 
of luxury awaited them, loafed the two 
men, carelessly shaven and more care- 
lessly dressed. 

The Mediterranean, lazily undulating, 
stretched unbroken, save for their own 
smokestack, funnels, and superstruc- 
ture, in a sight-wide radius of sun- 
touched blue. Occasional following gulls 
swept indolently up and down against a 
sky of serene and infinite turquoise, and 
here and there, in fitful humors, the sea 
ran in rifts of a different hue. The sun 
was mellow, and the breeze which 
puffed softly in the cables and the Mar- 
coni wires overhead came with that deli- 
cate and caressing breath that blows off 
the orange groves of southern Spain. 

Ahead lay all the invitation of the 
south of France; all the lure of the 
Riviera’s white cities and glistening 
countryside ; of Monte Carlo’s casinos; 
of Italy’s castle-crowned crags and 
villas, and on behind further horizons 
and yet other sunrises awaited the 
charm of Greece and olive trees. Yet 








one man lay callously uninterested, 
seemingly ill, with his bared forearms 
crossed over his eyes. The lower, and 
unscreened part of his face, except for 
an occasional twitching of jaw muscles, 
was set and rigid. He was motionless 
except for the slow clenching and un- 
clenching of his fingers. For clothes he 
wore a blue flannel army shirt, open at 
the throat, and fiannell trousers, hardly 
less dilapidated. The man was an 
American, in point of fact the master 
and owner of the /sis. 

The second man lay propped with his 
elbow on a life preserver. The guitar 
he had been strumming was thrown 
aside, silent. 

From time to time his eyes absently 
measured the rise and fall of the glaring 
white stanchions above and below the 
skyline, but always they came back to 
the other man. Occasionally he would 
sit up, cross-legged, to roll a cigarette, 
and something in the facile gesture with 
which he twirled the paper and tobacco 
into shape proclaimed him a Spaniard. 
Brown eyes, crisp, black hair, graceful: 
play of muscles, resolute jaw, olive skin, 
flashing whiteness of teeth; all were 
corroborating marks of the pure Anda- 
lusian type. 

Sometimes his eyes darkened into a 
scowl under his contracted brows, then 
dissolved suddenly to sympathy. 

So they remained through the long 
afternoon until the shadows of funnel 
and smokestack pointed in attenuated 
lines to the bow, and the sky off behind 
the wake became brilliant with the 
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profligacy of sunset colors. Then the 
American slowly drew himself into a 
sitting posture and looked back at the 
purpling clouds. His face wore the 
blankness of a man’s who has made up 
his mind to let his features index no 
pain and who seeks to accomplish it 
by banishment of all expression. But 
as the glowing splendor of the horizon 
made its impression it brought with it 
a memory, and the man instinctively 
winced. 

He met the dark eyes anxiously re- 
garding him, and smiled in response, 
then he casually inquired in Spanish: 

“Manuel, why the devil don’t you go 
below and amuse yourself? You must 
find it dull here.” 

“Dull?” inquired Manuel, with a lazy 
lift of the brows; “it is ease, and ease 
is desirable—at sea. Do you feel less 
ill, Senor Benton?” 

Again the American smiled. 

“It was a trifling ailment. A stoical 
toreador like yourself would hardly 
have mentioned it.” 

Benton sat up cross-legged, after the 
fashion of the other, and stretched out 
his fingers for a cigarette. Blanco’s 
quick eyes caught a glint of metal where 
the edge of the blanket had been up- 
turned. As he bent forward to proffer 
the cigarette his hand swept forward 
with a gesture as swift as those he had 
used in the bull ring when planting the 
sword through the charging left shoul- 
der. A revolver emerged from under 
the cover, and the Spaniard, with what 
seemed a continuation of the same 
sweep of the arm, tossed it far over the 
rail into the sea, 

“They may explode, Sefior Benton,” 
was his smiling comment as he straight- 
ened up again and met the surprised 
look in the other man’s face. 

“Blanco”—the yacht owner spoke 
slowly and evenly, weighing his words— 
“T was safe enough. I should not have 

“hurt myself. I promised that.” 
The Spaniard nodded his head. 
“T am sure of that, sefior. You prom- 





ised.” He glanced narrowly at the 
other through half-closed eyes, then 
added: “You promised the queen.” 


Benton flushed. 
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“But, sefior,” continued Blanco, “if I 
have taken a great liberty it is because I, 
too, promised the queen. Comprende?” 

The American rose and walked to the 
side, standing for a time in such posi- 
tion that the other could not see his 
face. His hands gripped the rail tightly. 
Turning, he came back. 

“Manuel, amigo mio,” he said, and his 
voice was quiet; “will you tell me what 
you mean—all of it?” 

“Sefior Benton,” Blanco said slowly, 
“when you came to Cadiz and took me 
with you in the small steamer, I knew 
only that we went to Galavia because 
you had become interested in solving the 
conspiracy we.had discovered—the con- 
spiracy of the Duke Louis Delgado to 
usurp the throne. I thought it was as 
Americans are interested in all things, 
or perhaps because the many million 
pesetas of the sefor’s fortune might be 
affected by changing the map of Europe. 
It mattered not. You were interested. 
Sufficiente.” Blanco swept his hands 
apart in a comprehensive gesture. “Had 
I known then what I now know, | 
should have said no word that evening 
im Cadiz when the pretender entered 
the café. However, ‘ve went to Puntal, 
where Prince Karyl was to be crowned 
and wedded on the same day. We un- 
raveled the plot to destroy the young 
monarch and we thwarted it, but’— 
Blanco’s voice suddenly rose excitedly— 
“but, Dios mio, we bought that king and 
his life and his throne too high! He 
cost too dear!” 

“Never mind that part, Manuel.” 
Benton laid a shaking hand on the arm 
of the other, a thing of steel and leather 
under its thin sleeve. “Never mind that. 
What did she say to you? What of 
that?” 

The man from Cadiz continued: 

“Then, when we stopped in the street 
and the Princess Cara passed, in her 
carriage, with the prince she was to wed 
the next day—when she saw you and 
you saw her and you both paled to the 
temples, still—dolt that I was!—I did 
not understand. Not until we stood on 
the mountain spur, with the newly dis- 
covered knowledge of what the con- 
spirators intended; when the matter of 
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whether Karyl should have a throne or 
a mausoleum hung on whether I raised 
or lowered the signal flag of the inter- 
cepted message, and I in turn awaited 
your order; never until then did I un- 
derstand. In that moment when you 
had to decide, and the princess stood 
there with you, not knowing what was 
in your mind, and I saw the sweat stand 
on your forehead, I realized that in 
saving the king you were giv:ng up what 
was more to both of you than the mat- 
ter of mere dynasties. And so we stood 
between the plotters and the king, and 
so the coronation and the wedding came 
to pass.” Blanco’s voice dropped in 
anticlimax. “How long ago was that, 
senor ?” 

Benton groaned. 

“Centuries ago. In another life. ‘Or 
ever the knightly days were gone with 
the old world to the grave,’ ” he said. 

“Yes, and yet it was scarcely a week 
gone,” replied the Spaniard. 

“But, man,” urged Benton vehement- 
ly, turning a white face on the other, 
“these things I know. Tell me the 
rest. Tell me what she said.” 

“Pardon my stupidity, sefior, but I 
wish to tell it all as it occurred, making 
no error. It is not every day that a 
toreador from Cadiz plays with king- 
doms and talks with a queen. I have 
not acquired the art of brief recital. 
You will remember, sefior, when I met 
you that day with the princess, now the 
queen, I assumed that I did not recog- 
nize her. You said nothing then or 
later, except that you did not wish to 
remain evhere you should have to see 
the festivities of the coronation and of 
the wedding. You directed me to re- 
main in Pun.al to watch for any re- 
newed plot and to notify you. Then, 
two days later, I joined you and re- 
ported that the Duke Louis Delgado had 
fled from Galavia in a fisherman’s boat, 
no one knew whither, and that the city 
feasted in entire ignorance of the 
aborted infamy. So much you know.” 

“Yes, yes, but 

“T am coming to that. In the evening 
I was entering the Casino Pavajo to 
join the crowds about the roulette 
tables, when a tall man whom we both 
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know laid a hand on my shoulder. 
‘Sefor Manuel Blanco?’ he asked, and 
I found myself looking into the eyes of 
Colonel Von Ritz. 

“T tried to read his mission in his 
pupils, but you know the Sphynx face, 
the cold, untelling eyes, the utter calm 
like that of some lone and austere 
mountain peak standing snowcapped, 
higher than its fellows. Von Ritz, the 
wasted giant of statecraft in a dwarf 
principality! Bah! 

“In fine, the king wished to see me if 
I could spare the time. Yes, that was 
the rare jest of it. If I could favor 
his majesty with a half hour!” Blanco 
laughed. “What would have occurred 
had I not had the time, sefor, was a 
point I had not the time to investigate. 
I went.” 

“Yes, and then?” 

“We drove to the palace and entered 
by a side passage, passing through halls 
and chambers and men and uniforms. 
At length Von Ritz left me in a large, 
empty room, with portraits and panels 
of Moorish tiles. It might have been 
a grandee’s house in Seville, but evi- 
dently it was part of a private suite. 
Back of heavy porti¢res I could see 
there was a balcony that looked out over 
a garden, and more distinctly over the 
bay in the moon and the harbor lights. 

“As I stood waiting a gentleman came 
in from the balcony. He was not in uni- 
form; not even in evening dress. I 
fancied he must be a secretary or at- 
tendant, though he smoked a cigarette 
with a freedom that scarcely seemed 
fitting in the king’s chambers. 

“When he saw me he stopped and 
looked at me with a fixed gaze. Then 
he came over and offered me a cigarette. 
I shook my head, thanking him, and told 
him that I awaited the king’s pleasure. 
The gentleman was of a countenance I 
had seen, but could not place in my 
memory. He held his lips in a set of 
sadness and his eyes bore the same im- 
print. Yet he smiled. 

“‘Fyven so,’ he suggested, as he again 
extended a most beautifully jeweled 
cigarette case, ‘Even so, while you 
wait ?” 

“Once more | declined. 
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“He looked at me a moment and said, 
rather in the manner of one talking to 
himself: ‘Your face has the pattern of 
courage and action. So you are one of 
the two men who learned what all the 
secret agents of the throne failed to 
learn, and who saved the throne when 
it would have fallen into the hands of 
traitors? It is to you that the present 
king owes his crown and his life.’ He 
paused, then added, with a _ strange 
smile: ‘After all, it is not your fault, 
nor yet that of Mr. Benton, that the 
king has little pleasure in either the 
crown or the life you saved!’ 

“T bowed, saying: ‘I observe that you 
are in the confidence of the king.’ 

“He looked up and spoke much as I 
might have said: ‘The sun sets.’ 

‘I am the king,’ he said. Then, as 
I bent low, he laughed, more heartily 
than before. 

«Stand up, man!’ he said. ‘Perhaps 
you don’t know that my sole pleasure 
is in playing truant from the throne and 
pretending that I am not a king. LDe- 
tween ourselves, I should prefer other 
employment. And now, after my con- 
fiding in you, perhaps you will smoke a 
cigarette?’ I did. 

“Then I bethought myself of the fact 
that I had been summoned. 

“*Your majesty wished me?’ I sug- 
gested. 

“The king seemed to be thinking of 


something distant. When I spoke he 
looked up quickly, and said: ‘I beg your 
pardon?’ Then he added: ‘Ah, yes; 


you said I sent for you. No, it was not 
I who wanted you. It was the queen.’ ” 

Manuel contracted his brows and 
watched a gull skim the narrowing band 
of crimson light where the sun had set. 

“He had shaved his mustache, still | 
should have recognized him,” he added 
reminiscently. 

“And then? My God, Manuel!” 
Benton spoke in a voice tensely pitched, 
as his fingers gripped the arm of the 
other man almost convulsively. “If you 
evaded the bull in the Plaza de Toros as 
slowly as you tell this news for which | 
am hungering, you would be gored at 
the first charge; gored and tossed into 
the boxes.” 


The Spaniard nodded. “I know,” he 
said simply; “but bullfighting is my 
business. I do it better. You want this 
story, sefior, in all its detail, and, after 
all, is there not more time than anything 
else?” 

Benton’s jaw muscles stiffened and a 
half-strangled groan escaped him, 

“Eternities of time!” he acquiesced. 
“Eternities of empty time!” 

“Then a door opened,” resumed the 
narrator, “somewhere behind me. I did 
not turn because I was facing the king, 
but he, with a sudden haste, swept by 
me, and when I, too, faced about, the 
queen was in the opening, and he was 
holding the door wide for her to pass. 

“She was gowned in black, senor, 
with a shimmer of jet, and she wore a 
single red rose at her breast. As she 
stood there, despite the majesty of her 
bearing, it appeared to me that her grace 
was rather that of something wild and 
free, and that the palace was somewhat 
like a cage about her, though that may 
have been because, as she paused, her 
hands went to her breast and a furrow 
came between her brows, and the cor- 
ners of her lips drooped wistfully, like 
a child's.” 

The Spaniard haltéd in his recital as 
he caught the expression on the face of 
the other. 

“Believe me, he said, “I do 
not tell you these things to grieve you, 
but because in the end you will wish to 


senor, 


know all.” 

“Go on.” The two wor cost Ben- 
ton an effort. 

“The king bent low to kiss hér hand. 
She turned to face him with a smile 
that was triste. His majesty said to 
me, who stood there as awkward as a 
muleteer at a court ball: ‘The queen.’ | 
dropped on one knee. I had only bowed 
to the king. 

“Her majesty came only a step or 
two beyond the threshold, but the king 
came back to the centre of the room, 
and as I rose at his gesture, he took a 
decoration from the table and pinned it 
upon my breast. It was the cross of 
Galavia.”’ 

Manuel paused and rolled a 
cigarette. 
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“As the king was pinning the thing 
to my coat,” he went on, “he spoke in a 
low voice. ‘You may tell your master,’ 
said he, ‘that I envy him such an ally. 
Tell him, also, that such messages as I 
have for him are as from one man to 
another who has proven himself, and 
add this: Whatever fate has done, I 
shall never be her jailer.’ ” 

“He said that?” 

“Those words, sefor. Then, with a 
bow to the queen, the king turned and 
left the room.” 

“Go on,” prompted Benton, as the 
other lagged for a moment of breath- 
taking. 

“Her majesty turned to me. 

**How is he?’ she asked, and I told 
her.” 

“And then?” Benton’s eager interest 
outran the narrative. 

“She asked me what you had told me 
of her, and when I shook my head she 
said hastily: ‘Of course he would say 
nothing, but I may. You knew me that 
day on the mountain, and you gave 
proof that you can be trusted, So, also, 
you have given proof that you are his 
true friend.’ 

‘Your majesty,’ I answered her, 
‘I am his servant.’ 

““If I had friends like you,’ she said, 

‘it would matter little what they called 


themselves, Sir Manuel. Yet, I had 
rather, if there be but one of such 
fidelity that you should be with him.’ 
“Then she told me how she had 
1-9 wn vou i A rica an Te r TrOVe 
1s cloaked, even fro 1, in | 
incognita, and how you had been tl 
co npanion of the one period of her life 
that was free and untrammeled. 
“She smiled rather sadly and said: 


‘It was a golden era, Sir Manuel, but 
very brief. I love him, but these things 
had to be.’ 

“There was no answer I could make 
and for a time she was silent, save for 
repeating to herself : “They had to be.’ 

‘After a little, though, she went on: 
‘He promised to bear whatever 1 
for my sake, but there may be 
moments when he finds himself weak. 
There may be moments when he needs 
the strength of some one else for an 


come 
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abutment to his own. I appoint you, 
Sir Manuel Blanco, my ambassador to 
be with him and watch after him. You 
saved my throne once. Now I ask you 
to do me a service dearer to me than 
that. Do you accept the mission?’ She 
smiled sadly and held out her hand, and 
as I dropped on my knee and kissed her 
hand I said: ‘I swear it.’” 

Benton leaned forward and 
with an effort. ‘Was that all?” 

The Spaniard drew from his breast 
pocket a packet wrapped in crumpled 
tissue paper. ‘That was all, senor,” he 
said, “except that she took from her 
breast the rose she wore and handed it 
to me. 

***Some time,’ she said, ‘not now, but 
at some day after you have both de- 
parted from Galavia, give him this and 
tell him that it may convey the message 
I may not speak in words.’ This is the 
rose, and this is why, sefior, I took the 
liberty with the pistol.” 

Benton put out his hand as stiffly as 
a hypnotic subject, and took the packet. 

“Gracias,” he said, and turning, went 
to the cabin, his eyes staring straight to 
the front. 

Blanco stood for a while looking at 
the now darkening horizon. The Medi- 
terranean day had slowly died from east 
to west, and when the last clinging shred 
of glowing sky darkened at the edge 
of the world astern, the Andalusian 
turned his head upward with a protest- 


spoke 


ing shake, as though submitting a 
minority report to Providence, and also 
started toward the cabin. 

Overhead the parallel strands of the 


Marconi wires had begun a sputtering 
buzz, as though the humming of a hive 
of bees were being broken and inter- 
rupted into dots and dashes. 

Blanco listened a moment with one 
ear uptilted, and then made his way 
to the tiny cabin, where the operator sat 
before his receiving apparatus. 

“Not our call,” volunteered the youth, 
as he caught the questioning glance on 
the face framed in the door. He had 
grown to expect the brief visits from 
Blanco when the wires buzzed, and was 
accustomed to explain to the Spaniard 
the intricacies of the system and even 
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to preserve for him all messages that 
came over and that were intelligible to 
him. He never dreamed that the man 
who told him the marvelous tales of the 
bull ring had any other object than 
sheer inquisitiveness in his study of the 
Marconigrams. 

“That came clear,” said the young 
man, handing Blanco a bit of paper. 
“You see it reads: ‘XSA, XSA, Blanche, 
come, the ball spins, Louise.’ Can you 
dope that out?” Then, as Blanco shook 
his head in smiling despair, and tossed 
aside the crumpled paper, the youth 
added: “That call XSA is a new one 
on me. I guess it’s a yacht or a private 
station.” 

Blanco yawned. “That message 
might mean anything,” he suggested ; “I 
dare say Blanche .and Louise under- 
stand, and that is, after all, the chief 
requirement, no?” 

Outside, however, he nervously paced 
the deck. “It means nothing!” he told 
himself. ‘Nothing, of course!” After 
a few minutes more of walking he 
mused again. ‘Yet Blanche is the name 
of the Countess Astaride, whom Louis 
the Pretender loves. If he left her in 
Galavia, fleeing too hastily to change his 
cipher, what more natural than that he 
should mask his identity under the femi- 
nine form Louise? Louis, Louise! She 
could be depended on to understand 


that. And obviously he summons her. 
Summons her where? ‘The ball still 
rolls.’ That should be Monte Carlo. 


Perhaps. It is probably nothing; yet, 
qitien * The Spaniard shook his 
head in speculation. 

At dinner the captain was at table, 
contrasting his immaculate dress with 
the stowaway raiment of the master and 
his guest, so it was not until he had 
betaken himself to the bridge and the 
smoke from Blanco’s cigarette and Ben- 
ton’s calabash had begun to hang in 
wreaths against the ceiling that the 
queen’s ambassador broached his diplo- 
macy. 

He noted as he studied the face across 
the table that the eyes gazed fixedly at 
some object on the wall opposite, and 
a mirror told him that the something 
was nothing but white rivet heads. The 
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fixity of mouth and chin, and the droop 
of the shoulders, Manuel knew, were 
not well. They argued, as did the sud- 
den carelessness in dress, that mood 
which must have action thrown across 
its path to the morbid, or lead on to 
dire consequence. 

Benton felt the gaze of the other, and 
assuming unconsciousness of its focus- 
ing upon himself, he essayed a careless 
smile, which developed into a_ stiff- 
lipped grin. 

“Did you ever eat a more inartistic 
salad?” inquired the American, turning 
his eyes on his vis-a-vis with studied 
nonchalance. 


“When did you shave yourself, 
sefior?” inquired Blanco, by way of 
reply. 

“Why?” questioned Benton, with an 


upward glance. “I don’t just remem- 
ber. It has been a day or two, perhaps.” 
Then, realizing that he was answering 
quite seriously, he laughed, this time a 
bit more successfully. “I don’t know, 
Manuel, that you are the proper ton- 
sorial censor, after all. Behold the 
Apollo of the Plaza de Toros is himself 
as shaggy as a brigand.” 

“With me,” said Sefor Blanco placid- 
ly, “it means a smudgy face. With you 
it is an eruption of the disease men call 
morbidness and surrender. When did 
you last wear evening clothes?” 

“Are you qualifying as Mentor in 
personal niceties ?”’ challenged the yacht 
owner. “Just what do you conceive to 
be your status, anyhow, Senor Manuel 
Blan« o?” 

Blanco looked up. 
senior,” he answered. 

There was silence for a moment. 
The Spaniard watched his cigarette 
smoke curl upward, then slowly said: 
“You must have action. We must do 
something that will give you action.” 

Benton laughed, but it was the laugh 
of the skeptic who hears of a new rem- 
edy. He bit on the stem of his pipe 
and said nothing. 

“Whither are we bound?” 
Andalusian’s next question. 

Benton waved his hand in an evasive 
and indefinite sweep. “Quien sabe? 
“We are 


**Ambassador, 


was the 


Who knows?” he countered. 
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cruising, drifting, keeping out of sight 
of land.” 

“To-morrow,” ruled Blanco, “we 
shall, with your permission, head for 
Villafranche, Cannes, Monte Carlo. At 
the earliest moment I wish to be in the 
casino where the clinking, outflowing 
tide of louis d’or and the croaking of 
the ennuied croupiers constitute the tune 
of Monaco’s national anthem. I regard 
that as important.” 

“Blanco’’—LBenton looked across at 
the other with suddenly questioning 
eyes—“did you acquire all your educa- 
tion in the Plaza de Toros? Did you 
absorb there your ideas of diagnosis and 
counter-irritants ?” 

Manuel looked up with a flash of 
tecth as he suddenly broke into a grin. 

“T was intended, and prepared for the 
church, before the bull ring claimed 
ne,” he vouchsafed, “and then I have 
lived some.” 

The American's questions began to 
betray some interest. 

“What is the real drift of your game? 
If we go to Monte Carlo, what then? 
Of course, it is not rouge et noir, nor 
is it the trente et quarante of the ‘gold 
tables’ that attracts you.” 

The Spaniard made no direct answer. 
Instead, he gazed at the tobacco fog 
above and spoke as though in reverie, 
ignoring the other. 

“If it should be that Louis Delgado 
and the Countess Astaride should meet 
at Monte Carlo, it might mean only the 


reunion of lovers. If there be others, 
i eht mean more.” He reached out 
and rushed a walnut between his 
P I ‘ ° Og 
Lenton sat suddenly upright. “Why 


} >» 


do you believe the duke to be ther« 
he demanded. 

The Andalusian spoke indifferently. 
‘| believe nothing. I merely suspect.” 

Blanco repressed a smile of satisfac- 
tion as he noted the change that a hint 
of action brought to the face across the 
table 
“If it should be that I am correct, 
sefor,” he continued, “there are two 
reasons that you should not be at 
Monte Carlo.” 

“What are they?” 


‘ 
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“In the first place, the Countess Asta- 
ride knows you. She will remember 
the evening she mistook you for an ally 
and gave you the clue to the conspiracy. 
In the second place, where the duke is 
there will also be news, possibly plots, 
and you should be near her majesty, 
where I can, if necessary, send instant 
news and be assured of instant action.” 

“What do you suggest?” The Amer- 
ican leaned on the table and eyed his 
companion with the narrowing gaze of 
absorption. 

“This, sefor; that you lend me the 
Isis and give me carte blanche. That 
you return by rail, from the nearest 
port we touch, to Puntal.” 

Lenton fingered his pipe in some em- 
barrassment. 

“And if I give you carte blanche,” he 
began. 

Manuel Blanco laughed at the evi- 
dent discomfiture of the other. “J 
know what you are thinking. You are 
wondering if I am planning to kill the 
king and save you the responsibility. 
You need have no fears. My way is 
the way that goes to the mark most 
swiftly and most surely, but the game 
shall be played by your ways. The 
matter shall be accomplished by the 
code <lmericano. The throne is threat- 
long as Louis is free. The 


to the 


ened as 
danger to the throne is danger 





queen. J merely go to inve and 
possibly to learn.” 

Benton bowed. “\We have yet to ar- 
r ne } QY te] 1 Cl hic T hl he 
ang i 
suggested, as he placed his finger on 
the electric bell. ‘“‘And now I shall in- 
struct the captain. Monte Carlo.” 


Several days later Benton was housed 
at the Grand Palace Hotel in Puntal. 

The Grand Palace Hotel sits in its 
own sub-tropical acres of garden and 
looks down on city and bay as one 
seated on an eminence commands the 
comunon things at his feet. 

ar below, between the walled gar- 
dens and the scalloped bay run the hud- 
dled habitations of the town’s water 
front, with walls delicately tinted in soft 
colors of stucco and with the ubiquitous 
gardens invading every crevasse. The 
old town, with its century-softened 
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tones, its square white-and-gray cathe- 
dral tower, its frowning castle walls 
where the king's establishment shuts it- 
self in, and holds aloof in the centre of 
the town, is all ranged round the circle 
of the bay. 

Through the clusters of tea-sipping 
loungers on the galleries and terraces 
3enton passed, wearing that pose of 
carelessness which he found it so dif- 
ficult to assume in Puntal, and with a 
growing and intense desire to put dis- 
tance between himself and all alien 
humanity. 

He could see far up the mountain a 
spot where he knew a Galavian flag was 
flying, and where he had said good-by 
to her on that day when she had played 
truant from the castle and when he had 
intercepted the conspirators’ flag mes- 
sage at the Lookout Rock. A passion- 
ate desire to visit the spot seized him. 

He left the hotel and started down 
the steep street to the station of the 
diminutive ratchet railway which car- 
ried passengers up its incline to the 
point nearest under the rock. 

The train was crowded with noisy, 
beauty-surfeited tourists, and at the 
terminus he left the car, unnoticed by 
the crowd. 

He plunged directly upward through 
the pine woods that stretched above. 
His heart pounded faster as he left the 
altitude of less hardy verdure behind, or 
possibly it was remembrance that ac- 
celerated his pulses. He saw no one 
ave an occasional shy, half-wild child 
that fled from its task of gathering 
fagots at his approach, to gaze at him 
out of startled eyes from the protection 
of some great rock. 

Finally, on a carpet of pine needles, 
just at the brink of a drop to the valley, 
he paused and leaned over. 

The silence was profound, The 
Lookout Rock was still above and to 
the left. The broken gate, now over- 
grown with vines that gave outlet from 
the old palace drive, was probably a 
quarter of a mile away. 

Suddenly he thought he heard chil- 
dren’s laughter. He looked around but 
could see no one, and again dropped 
into dreams, only to be startled once 








more by the clear chorusing of childish 
mirth. 

This time the direction of the sound 
Was more definite and seemed to come 
from below. Ile lay flat and craned 
to look over the edge of the rock as he 
braced himself against the danger of 
slipping into space. 

Then his hands closed convulsively 
on the-pine roots to which he held. 

Under him, not twenty feet as he 
might have dropped a plummet, sat an 
absorbed circle of peasant children, and 
in their centre, leaning on one straight 
arm and gauntlet-cased hand, clad in 
short walking skirt and blue jersey, sat 
the girl Queen of Galavia. 

She was telling them a story, and as 
she illustrated some point of grave 
fairy import, with an outstretched fin- 
ger of the other gauntleted hand, once 
more the laughter pealed. 

The man’s eyes widened in aston- 
ished recognition, then narrowed in the 
tense pain of longing. 

The peasants of Galavia speak DPor- 
tuguese, and as Benton shifted his po- 
sition so that he might look down on 
the group from safe concealment, he 
caught some of the words. 

“Tell us a story about the beautiful 
princess, who married the king!” piped 
a shrill young voice, while the others 
took up in clamorous accord the de- 
mand of the spokesman. 

The queen rose unsteadily and shook 
her head. She stood for a moment ob- 
livious of the small companions of her 
truancy, who tugged at her skirts in 
blissful ignorance of the identity of 
their weaver of fairy tales. 

She looked off over the miles of sea 
with her hands at her breast, and her 
eyes clouded in serious distress. Then 
she stretched out both arms to the 
Mediterranean, and shook her head 
again, 

“Out there, somewhere!” she said in 
English; then she added: “I love 
you!” 

Again the children clamored, and 
again she drew herself together with 
an effort, laughing. 

“No, no,”’ she answered. ‘‘These are 
fairy stories. There are no princesses.” 
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Then, with a sudden confidential burst : 
“You know in really-truly life prin- 
cesses are not much good. Don’t any 
of you ever, ever be a princess, if you 
can help it. No, no,” as they insisted, 
“[ must go. I’ve run away from home, 
and I must go back again and be good.” 

He watched her go down the over- 
grown pathway to the gate of the old 
palace drive that had afforded the early 
Galavian kings a private road to the 
Lookout Rock. As she went, with all 
that freedom of grace which charac- 
terized her movements and which ap- 
pealed to his almost Greek love of 
physical perfection, he set his teeth and 
gripped his hands about his knees, in 
the fight against the wild desire to pur- 
sue her and speak to her. 

Finally when the day had begun to 
wane, he rose and went down again to 
the city. 

So deep were his reflections that he 
walked slowly along the street that 
overhangs the water, where all Puntal 
promenades, forgetful of his resolution 
to keep as much as possible out of sight 
until he had heard from Manuel and 
learned the result of that enterprise. 

It was not, indeed, until a detach- 
ment of soldiers, in the familiar opera- 
bouffe uniform clanked by to change 
the guard at the palace gates, that he 
remembered he was to have remained 


inconspicuous, and tardily turned into 
a side street that sloped upward toward 
hi. hotel, so little used that, between its 
( lestones tender sprigs of grass 
de th Vv as green as a turf cours 
| e had been no yd from Blan 


and yet he should have reached 
nte Carlo the evening of the day the 
two separated. Benton, himself, had 
come slowly to Puntal and had _ re- 
mained at the hotel, within its garden 
walls, two days after his arrival before 
he had broken his self-imposed impris- 
ment and ventured recognition in the 
CK ts, 

\leanwhile Manuel Blanco had not 


been idly cruising. The Jsis duly 
dropped anchor in the ultramarine wa- 
ters where the Monaco rock juts out, 


and Monte Carlo sits under the Mari- 
Alps, dazzling in all the white- 
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ness of her marble and all the elabo 
rateness of her rococo facades. 

Wherever a man of Delgado’s tastes 
might conceivably be found he wan- 
dered. He haunted the casino halls, 
the hotel terraces and galleries, the 
Circle, even the Promenade des An- 
glais at Nice, and the minor resorts of 
Cannes and Mentone. 

After a day spent at these lesser cen- 
tres, he had returned, in the most de- 
tailed perfection of evening dress, to 
the sacred city of the Red and Black. 

As he stepped from the launch of the 
Isis and came up the white landing 
stairs to the promenade just back of 
the casino, he quickly caught his breath, 
and with difficulty refrained from step- 
ping back into the sea in his startled 
sense of discovery. 

leaning on the balustrade and gaz- 
ing at the dozen motor boats that 
darted about the bay, cutting white 
trails, stood a tall man, gracefully 
striking in appearance, who seemed 
amused by the gayety of the scene. 

The Prince of Monaco’s yacht and 
other pleasure craft lay at anchor off 
shore, but the connoisseur eyes of the 
tall gentleman were held by the grace- 
ful lines of the /sis. 

The face was altered. There had 
been a dark mustache and beard. Now 
the mustache was a thin black line 
waxed and uptilted, and the face was 


otherwise clean-shaven. The hair, too, 
fell over the forehead, whereas it had 
; ly been brushed straight back; 
but the visionat S ere tl f 
Louis the Dreamer, and the g of 
the right hand nervously twisted, dur- 


ing occasional lapses of conscious self- 
control, after the fashion of Louis Del- 
gaco. 

As Blanco came up the stairs he 
brushed against the tall man and halted 
to apologize. The stranger protested 
that it was nothing, and added that he 
had noted the gentleman came from 
the newly arrived and beautiful yacht. 
He compli 1ented monsieur on his un- 
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ing vessel. Blanco was 


should see 


usually charn 
delighted, and hop d he 
monsieur again, and regretted exceed 
ingly that haste to keep an appointment 
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prevented his stopping to tell of his 
modest boat. 

That evening he so skillfully con- 
trived to throw himself across the path 
of the other, and to depart in apparent 
haste after a few cordial words of 
greeting, on each occasion, that by mid- 
night, as the two chanced to be leaving 
the casino at the same time, they met 
with the sensation of old acquaintance- 
ship, and with the idea in the duke’s 
mind that if either of the two had been 
the aggressor in the amenities, it was 
himself. 

It was the duke, indeed, who sug- 
gested a bite of supper, and over the 
second bottle of wine, only, did Blanco 
claim revenge in courtesy. The talk 
had been of yachts. 

“IT am interested,” declared the duke, 
whose name just now was Breuillard. 
“I shall shortly build a yacht.” His 
eyes grew dreamy, and Blanco knew 
his fancy was sketching a picture of 
royalty. 

“If you could do me the honor to 
breakfast with me at twelve to-mor- 
row,” suggested Blanco, “I could show 
you all the little niceties of the boat. I 
could even steam out a few knots and 
let you test her sailing qualities, and 
have you back here in time for the 
amusements of the evening. 

“If I might venture to hope,” added 

Blanco, with Latin elaborateness, “that 
you would so compliment me.” 
' “If I may presume to accept 
unmerited hospitality and the distine- 
tion of your courtesy, I should be 
ravished with pleasure,” declared Mon- 
sieur Breuillard, with warmth. 

The following day had advanced well 
into the afternoon, and the guest had 
punctuated with graceful compliment 
each point of excellence in the equip- 
ment of the /sis and each merit of sail- 
ing quality, when Blanco showed his 
own cabin, and quite by chance took up 
his position by the door. 

“By the way, your grace”—he paused 
to note the effect of the title as the duke 
came to his feet—‘‘did I ever chance 
to show you the decoration your royal 
kinsman, Kary], bestowed upon me for 
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a trifling service! 
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The Spaniard followed the enraged 
gaze of the entrapped pretender out 
through the porthole to the receding 
shore line of the Riviera. 

“We shall soon drop land out of 
sight,” he commented. “Shall I show 
your grace to your stateroom?” 


In Puntal, the evening after this oc- 
currence, Denton issued from his apart- 
ments at the Grand Palace Hotel, and 
having lighted an after-dinner cigar, re- 
treated to the gardens where he could 
find a solitary seat under the bougain- 
villa vines, and overlooking the bay 
Having ensconced himself, he sat think- 
ing, regretting, wondering, while the 
strains of a Viennese waltz drifted from 
the hotel, and the faint sound of the 
waves came up from the bay, which 
doubled and bewitched the lights along 
its marge. 

There was an even step on the walk, 
and Benton was conscious of a tall fig- 
ure standing over him. 

“T beg pardon.” 

The American recognized, even be- 
fore he looked up and caught the set of 
the broad shoulders and the poise of the 
head, the voice of Von Ritz. 

He rose. “Colonel,” he said, “I am 
honored,” 

Von Ritz acknowledged the saluta- 
tion with a stiff inclination of his head. 

“Tlis majesty begs,” he began, “that 
you will do him the honor of accom- 
panying me to the palace.” 

Benton stiffened. ‘Do your instruc- 
ions permit me the liberty of leaving 
word where I have gone?” he inquired. 
“Or do I regard myself as courteously 
arrested ?” 

Von Ritz did not alter his pose by a 
hair’s breadth or his voice by a shade 
of inflection. 

“If you prefer,” he answered, 
will drive by your legation and you may 
inform your minister of your destina- 
tion, and arrange such details of safe- 
guarding yourself as you see fit.” The 
soldier paused a moment, then added in 
the same unchanged voice: ‘His majes- 
ty instructs me to say that he will re- 
gard it as a courtesy if you will come. 
He instructs me to say, also, that the 
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message is not sent officially or as from 
the court, but because it is obviously 
impossible for his majesty to call on 
you here.” 

Benton felt himself flush in the dark- 
ness. 

“Colonel,” he said, “I apologize for 
my question and for failing to hear 
your message in its entirety before | 
spoke. I am, however, awaiting with 
anxiety a message from Manuel Blanco, 
and a delay of an hour in receiving it 
might have grave consequences. [or 
that reason alone, I should like to leave 
instructions that any possible tidings 
from him follow me to the palace.” 

“Certainly so,” assented the king’s 
messenger. “If you regard it as satis- 
factory my aid shall remain here and 
act on such instructions as you give him. 
In that way the matter may con- 
trived without taking into your confi- 
dence the hotel management.” 

Sitting opposite each other in the car- 
the two men fell into silence that 


be 


riage, 

was unbroken until the vehicle turned 
into the castle gates. ‘hen Von Ritz 
lezned forward and raised his voice 


above the rattle of the wheels on the 
cobbles 

“There is a ball at the palace,” he 
said. “His majesty, thinking that you 


would not care to join in the festivities, 
instructed me to conduct vou to the gar- 
den and apartments of his private suite, 
unl you prefer tl lancing salles ?” 

| ton niled “Since his ma ty 
] 1 good « rh to give me m1 
( 9 he i ] eT ch 7." th 
more private meeting.” 

Again Von Ritz bowed with his irri- 


tatingly impersonal coolness. “There 

you and his majesty are at one,” he 

ifed. 
The king’s 


s 


- 
1. 
I 
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private suite opened into 


1 


a small garden with walls that over- 
looked the sea. Its space was artistical- 
ly arranged, and between the marble 
fountain at its centre, circled by marble 
ats, and the outer margin, palms, 
oranges, and sycamores broke and, by 
7 1 7 . ° 
day, shaded the miniature reaches. 


Irom somewhere inside, as Benton 


paced between the flower beds, awaiting 


Karyl, 


came the strains of the same 
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Viennese waltz that had drifted out into 
the hotel gardens. 

He leaned for a few moments on the 
stone coping and looked out, and when 
he turned again, the king and Von Ritz 
stood in the doorway. 

Both men were in dress uniform, and 
Benton felt the momentary sense of sur- 
prise with which sometimes we see one 
whom we know on the stage, in costume, 
and note a transformation. The king 
wore the all-white, silver-trimmed dress 
of the head of the army. On his breast, 
over the silver aigrets and the broad 
white sash that went from silver epau- 
let to white sword belt, glinted the or- 
with which his many titles en- 
dowed him. As he paused at the door 
he unbuckled, and handed to an aid, 
who at once withdrew, his sword belt 
and helmet; then he turned with a wear- 
ied step and came to the fountain where 
Benton had halted, awaiting him. 

“So, Benton,” the king said, with a 
faint smile, “you came.” 

The American bowed. 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
Von Ritz strolled away to a more dis- 
tant corner of the garden. It was Ben- 
ton who broke the silence, at last. 

“T have never before talked with a 
crowned head,” he said, “and I’m afraid 
the distinction has come to me before I 
have inastered the etiquette. What do 
I call you? Your majesty?” 


ck rs 


“If I am King of Galavia,” said 
Karyl almost vehemently, “it is my 
a ned ill t ( In so far a pos- 

“igi 1 f 

Che king tur : pi 11 less- 
ly for the space of several turns on the 
pathway - then, halting, he lifted one 


gauntleted hand and pointed his arm to 
the west. 


“Back there, Benton,” he exclaimed, 


“back there in your country, where you 
were a king of finance, and I was the 
Count Pagratide, an impecunious for- 
eigner, there was no ceremony If you 
will forget this livery”’—Karyl struck 
his breast so savagely that one of the 
decorations fell with a tinkle on the 
flagging and rolled away—“if you will 
all 


try to forget that you were talking with 


a toy king who stands here liveried— 
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yes, liveried, I say—like a convict in a 
more fanciful prison garb, then perhaps 
we can talk.” 

Von Ritz returned, and stood holding 
out the recovered decoration. 

“Your majesty,” he said coldly, “may 
I assume the liberty of begging 
you———” 

Kary] interrupted him with a gesture 
of violent impatience. ‘And here comes 
Von Ritz,” he cried, “with the spangle 
I dropped, which is part of my livery! 
Also he begs to remind me that I am 
the king!” 

He turned on the soldier who stood as 
impassive as though a child railed at 
him, still holding the Star of Malta in 
his extended fingers. 

“My God, colonel,” the king swept 
on in a tempestuous word torrent, 
“there is not a man in Europe to whom 
I owe so much as to you. You are my 
strength, my one loyal friend, yet you 
madden me with your little petty il- 
lusions of divine right. Why, man, this 
mock reverence is well enough for you. 
You carry a sword which any monarch 
in Europe would be happy to buy with 
honors and titles if it were for sale. 
You have a brain which any cabinet on 
the Continent would be glad to enlist in 
its councils. 

“You are a man playing a man’s game 
of statecraft, matching wits against 
wits, strength against strength. You 
support on those broad shoulders this 
paltry kingdom and this wobbling 
throne. And on that throne I sit in 
my white and silver finery, for all the 
world like an ornament of frosting on 
the top of your big cake. Ah, Von 
Ritz, it is something to be the throbbing 
engine that drives on the ship, down 
where the pistons pump and the engines 
throb, and the stoke holes glare, but to 
play the utterly useless figurehead at 
the prow, the one thing that has no use 
but show, that is different. No, colonel, 
let me talk!” 

The soldier turned and walked slowly 
to the fountain. Karyl stood for a mo- 
ment with his head slightly bowed; his 
gloved hands clenched behind him; his 
face hard. 

The American waited, unwilling to 





break in upon the reverie of the other 
man. His eyes went to the massive 
bulk of the castle about him, then out 
to sea. 

“It seems,” he said half aloud, as 
though to himself, ‘that the world is 
fairly full of unjailed prisoners.” Then 
he added: “And, Pagratide, only some 
of them are in castles.” 

Karyl looked up and into the face of 
the speaker. 

“Benton,” he demanded, “why did 
you save me?” 

“There were two reasons.” The re- 
ply came deliberately. “I went into it 
because I thought the danger threatened 
her. I went through with it because any 
man, who was not a murderer, would 
have done so.” 

The king nodded his head. “That,” 
he said absently, “is what I thought.” 

For a time no one spoke, then Kary] 
looked up, and, dropping whimsically 
into the Americanisms that seemed so 
easy to him, he went on. 

“IT suppose you know, Benton, that 
there’s a sort of medal coming to you? 
Von Ritz can tell you all the titles and 
patents of nobility fhat go with it.” 
Then as Lenton shook his head and be- 
gan to speak, the king interrupted him 
with a laugh which was hardly mirthful. 
“No, no, I’m not going to offer it to 
you. Of course you don’t want it. Why 
should you? I only mention it to indi- 
cate that I know my kingly duties, so 
that Von Ritz and the other royal nurses 
may not lodge a demerit against me. | 
shan’t be offended at vour declining.” 

Benton laughed. “The refusal does 
not imply lack of merit,” he declared, 
“simply that for the present I couldn't 
use any patents of nobility.” 

“Benton,” went on the king, serious 
again, “I wish to God you had let the 
villainous Lapas and his confréres 
touch their damned button and left me, 
together with the old fortress, as near 
eternity as the store of gunpowder 
could have carried me.” He shrugged 
his shoulders, and resumed his slow 
pacing up and down as he talked. “Of 
course you could not do it, and so I 
thank you for what you did do. After 
all, it was generous of you. There was 
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the opportunity to hold your hand idle 
for a moment, and see my enemies 
sweep aside with dynamite the obstruc- 
tion across your way. Ah, yes, men 
don’t usually discuss these things, but 
why deny the obvious? The world is 
small, and you and I crowd it, and you 
pulled down the flag. Decidedly it was 
generous.” 

“T had no choice.” 

“And now 

“Now the desert again. Back there, 
Pagratide, in America, I had a glimpse 
into a paradise which in my visionary 
eyes seemed attainable. Then sudden- 
ly the gods of the Real sounded their 
implacable command: ‘To the rear!’ 
and I had to set my face away from the 
paradise I had glimpsed and march, 
fronting the desert. And in the desert 
He paused. 

Von Ritz was away, leaning stolidly 
on the coping. 

“Gentlemen!” The word came in a 
vibrant, musical voice that brought 
them both about, electrified. 

The queen stood straight and slen 
derly beautiful in the white splendor of 
her court dress, but her violet eyes, in 
a shaft of brilliance from the open door, 
were very tired and her slender fingers 
nervously caught and crushed the white 
ermine that dropped from her shoul- 
ders, making a soft background against 
which her lithe figure was outlined in 
the sweep of her gown. She looked, 
questioning, from Karyl to Benton, and 
from Benton to Karyl. 

The king stepped forward. “I was 
just going to ask you to come,” he said, 
speaking with the tenderness of the 
ardent lover. Then as she looked up, 
he went on: “You heard what we were 
saying, and it seemed incredible to you 
that we should talk of such things. It 
would be so were it not for one fact, 
and that is why I was going to ask you 
to come here—why I have asked Ben- 
ton to come.” ; 

She listened, vaguely, wonderingly, 
only half realizing as she held out her 
hand, and Benton bowed, lifting her 
fingers to his lips. 

Karyl stood for a moment as though 
trying to arrange what he was about to 
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say, then, halting before the queen, he 
cast away all effort and spoke rapidly, 
crudely, as one may under the pressure 
of curbed emotion. 

“Cara, this king business, you see, I 
don’t like it. No, wait, don’t interrupt 
me. That is the command of the king. 
I command silence!” He laughed 
ironically. 

“T happened to be born a prince who 
must some day be a king. That was as 
it was written. But Nature played me 
the practical joke of endowing me with 
ambition. The ambition to be a man. 
Then, Cara, I fell in love with you. 
You, too, were doomed to the throne, 
and in allotting the marriages of royal 
folk, it fell to your lot to marry me— 
I who could not win your love! 

“Destiny said you should be my 
queen, and the same destiny said I 
should never have your love. And al- 
ways I realized that but for my ac- 
cursed crown, I might have won your 
heart, because I wanted it so that I 
should have compelled it. 

‘But I knew, too, that as your jailer 
I could not win it. That you must look 
upon me as a part of your prison life 
and that you hungered for freedom. 
And I knew that no other hunger was 
like that! 

“You went over to America reprieved 
and paroled in your incognita. 

“There you met Benton. Ah! I 
know that he is the victor, and that you 
are my queen only because you have the 
courage to accept your fate. And I 
will not be your jailer. No, I am the 
king, and I command silence!” 

He wheeled and faced Benton. 

“Benton, do you fancy this puny 
business amuses me? When you hear 
them say ‘your majesty,’ do you think 
that I do not know that you politely 
conceal a certain pity, a certain con- 
tempt, for the comic-opera emptiness 
of it all? Do you suppose | do not 
realize that you could buy a half dozen 
kingdoms like mine and play with them 
as souvenirs? Do you suppose that I 
do not know that Cara is my queen, 
but that I hold her only by the duress 
of her splendid courage and conscience, 
while you hold her heart? That you 
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are victor and I am thief? Why, the 
only time I remember to have felt the 
man was over there when, in your own 
country, we met as men, and I was ele- 
vated to the footing of equal rival.” 
The king paused for breath. 

Again Von Ritz presented himself 
before the king. 

“Your majesty” stern 
—‘this conversation can lead nowhere.” 

“Von Ritz,” retorted the king, this 
time cool As the other, “you are the real 
king and I the puppet, but this time I 
am king, and it pleases me to talk.” 

Then the voice of the queen came low 
and troubled, but steady and as quiet- 
ing as music. 

“Karyl,” she said, “you make me feel 
as though I were the thief, or the 
traitor, given the al- 
legiance she owes, 

“No, no, not that,” broke in the king. 
"200 are leagues beyond and above 
criticism or the dream of criticism.” 

oW ait,’ ’ she said. “There is just one 
thing I cannot give you. Not because 
| stubbornly with 





his voice was 


who has _ not 





V 

hold it, but because it 
is not mine to give. I told you that. 
But all else is yours. I shall be the 
queen and give you loyalty, admiration, 
respect, and my life in trust to your 
guidance. It is all I can do. She 
paused and sighed. “I seem to bring 


only sorrow to those who love me.” she 
Sal nd her voice as weary with the 
] ne an overburdened heart 
eee 
) ( c } i 
Karyl \ n't } 
see that } iW] nik tt all 
else I take I steal to the shame of my 
soul? This uniform—do you know 


rir 


what it means to me? It is the livery 
of your jail warden.” 

“The diplomatic corps are present to- 
night,” suggested Von Ritz. “It is a 
serious breach for both of your majes- 
ties to absent yourselves.” 

The king wheeled and silenced his 
counselor with a lifted hand. 


} 
1 
I 


“Let them wait he = said F< 
drew himself upright, as th 


ing himself at the front of an army. “I 
have called you here, for thi There 
is one way I can buy my respect and 
free the prisoners,” he declared slowly. 





Von Ritz took 
hesitated. 

“T cannot build empire, and I am 
tired of playing nursery games of gov- 
ernment. Dut this I can do. I can 
hurl this damnable little monarchy into 
chaos and walk out over the débris of 
its mock throne. | 


step forward and 


Let Louis Delgado, 
my absinthe-sipping cousin, snuggle his 
lean shoulders into the ermine he so 
covetously ogles. Let him have the 
crown for which he is willing to as- 
sassinate his kinsmen. Galavia may 
shout the flesh from its wine-soaked 
throats to the tune of ‘Long Live King 
Louis!’” Karyl leaned forward and 

ept them with eyes that gleamed ex- 
citedly. “I ask only that they forget 
their King Karyl. I ask only leave to 
tear this white and silver frumpery 
from me and to stamp upon it. I want 
to be free of this matinée-idol make-up 
and to breathe God's air as that man 
there’—he raised his finger to Benton 
—‘‘can breathe it.” 

He paused for breath, and Von Ritz 
again stepped forward; his face was 
still controlled as always, but the clear- 
cut features stood out white like those 
of a death mask, and the rigid posture 
was as tense as stored-up passion could 
make it. Still Von Ritz did not speak, 
and Karyl, sweeping the hair back from 
his forehead with both open hands 


caught his breath and threw his head 
back defiantly. Then he took a ste] 
f« < ia 1 la l B ntotr 
“At en I have d | 
( ed, | can fr ] ) (Sod 
‘ - : , 
can hgnt you tor her io ncn inci 
as a man can fight for the one dear 


prize of his life. And I shall win it, 

Benton, because I have such love as 
hall in the end compe! her own. Yes, 

the throne has given her to me on tern 


that I cannot accept, and I shall fir 





wreck the throne and then win he 
win her igs you. For the first tin 
| hall go » the lists with my hand 


unshackk ‘a 
The American gazed back into the 
eyes ot the 
‘You would lose, Pagratide,’”’ he 
said, “because my love is the greater. 
But, man, if the thi il 


» king and shook his head. 


ling were possible 
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should welcome the challenge! Good 
God, if it were possible!’ Then, put- 
ting out one hand and laying it on the 
forearm of the other: “You cannot do 
it. I wish you could. You are being 
besieged and you must defend this 
throne none the less because it’s not 
worth it. And I shall do what I can 
to hold you there.” 

“Louis Delgado has escaped,” replied 
the king. “I shall make no effort to 
recapture him. With Louis the Dream- 
er at large, and the Cabinets Noirs of 
Europe at work, I shall have only a 
short time to await the call to abdicate 
and I shall have only to reach into the 
breast pocket of one of my medal- 
trimmed coats, to produce a graceful 
letter of resignation.” 

The young King of Galavia thrust a 
hand that slightly trembled out toward 
Benton and asked for a cigarette. 

Von Ritz took a step forward, and 

stood out transformed, as though he 
had cast off a domino of all-cloaking 
reserve, and revealed for the first time 
the soul that was under it. The mask 
of impassiveness had dropped from his 
face, and, back of the splendid intelli- 
gence and courage that his cold face 
usually wore, burned the one element 
that the Von Ritz of everyday seemed 
to lack, the fire of human passion and 
initiative. The man that had stepped 
out of the glacial pose of a minute ago 
was now the man of action, the com- 
pelling personalitv hefore whom littler 
men must shrink and wither. 
He thrust out both arms and caught 
Karyl by each shoulder, searching his 
eyes with a gaze at once commanding 
and pleading. 

“Good God, boy!” he exclaimed, and 
it was the first time any man or woman 
in Galavia had heard his voice shake. 
“Are you mad? T say, are you mad? 
Do you think other men have never 
loved and sacrificed for their duty? Do 
you fancy that T myself have not kept 
locked and unuttered in my _ heart 
things that my heart was hungry to 
say?” 

His voice gathered force and even 
oratorical effect in its earnest richness 
as he rushed on. 
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“Do you think your duty, your hard 
task of kingship is vours to desert, be- 
cause it tires you and hurts you and 
gives you the heartache? Why, I’ve 
taught you your manual of arms. I’ve 
drilled you. I’ve trained you up from 
the tin-soldier stage to the steps of the 
throne, from history in words of one 
syllable to the making of history in the 
twentieth century!’ He paused and 
caught his breath. “I’ve had one pas- 
sion. You prate of my divine-right 
fallacies. Do you know what my one 
passion has been? It has been to see 
one king in Europe who was a man, 
whose heart and brain were kingly, 
who should be free of every degenerate 
trace that marks most of Europe’s roy- 
alty like a filthy cpidemic of cancer. 
To see one crowned head that should 
mean what the ideas of kings should 
mean; that should send clean blood 
down to the thrones of posterity ! 

“Can you dream what that would 
mean for Europe, the world, man- 
kind? Perhaps I was a dreamer. | 
thought not. JI saw you growing from 
child to man, clean-hearted, clean- 
minded, wholesome, and I thought you 
were the prince who could take up the 
burden that only a man could bear. Of 
course you must bear it in thankful- 
ness. That is the business of kings. 
Of course you must pay the price of 
surrendering your own freedom, and 


perhaps your own happiness.  Proh- 
ably you must die by the assassin’s 
hand. That is what I have feared, but 
God knows that I never feared you 


would crumple and twist under the 
pressure of the first blast like rotten 
steel in a hot fire! A princeling in a 
toy kingdom, yes; but the toy kingdom 
is a keystone in Europe’s arch, and 
the princeling must be, it appears, a 
stiffer brace than he proves himself.” 

Von Ritz dropped to a marble bench, 
and sat looking out to sea with the face 
of a stricken man. The king stood 
near by, silent. 


inally the king’s adviser spoke 


again, low and musingly: 

“T can see them now, about the café 
tables in the boulevards of Paris, the 
broken royalty of yesterday, the flot- 








sam of Europe’s storms and their ow: 
inherited weakness: *the children o 
conquered and abdicated kings!” 
He ended with a moan. 

1 


“Karyl”—the queen spoke in a voice his face once more schooled to 


i 
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1 An aid appeared at the door, and 
f summoned Von Ritz. The soldier rose, 
and, after a moment’s struggle with his 
features turned back to the threshold, 


t its 


not pleading, but touched with pathos— Sphynxlike calm. 


“if you do this thmg you enslave me 

that my soul could never breathe. An 
to stifle one’s soul is worse than t 
stifle one’s heart. 





If you do this you 
do become my jailer, for you make me 


The three people left in the garden 
1 stood silent, except the king, who had 
) gone over to the coping and stood beat 
ing a tattoo on its flat top. 

Ten minutes later Von Ritz returned. 







your slave by paying for me the price Vith him came Manuel Blanco, his 
of your honor—and iny heart shall still face als Finding him 
be beyond my giving.” self in royalty, he 
Von Ritz rose, and, walking to the bowed th 
king, who stood motionless, he impul- king tl 
sively laid his hand on the arm of the queen's \ 
monarch, to Benton and spoke lo 


\? ‘ ” 4 ‘4 . 
Your majesty,” he said simply, 
shall to-morrow redouble my efforts t 


capture Louis Delgado. If I succeed 


I break the backbone of this conspiracy 
| 


Either command me to do this, or take 
ord and commission I have 


back the sw 


borne in the service of your family 


since your father ascended the throne.” 


“T hope’—the king spoke faintly 
brokenly—‘I hope to God Delgado e 


capes. But you are right, Von Ritz. 


The fate of man is about his neck. Pro 


ceed with your search.’ 
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the bay, and that the Duke Louis Del 


- gado is an enforced guest, 
your majesty’s command. 
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HEY faced one another in the 
congressman’s parlor, in per- 
haps the most embarrassing 
moment of their lives—she 
with her pretty face pouting 
with assumed indifference, he with lips 
twitching, eyes staring, and his face 
the color of death. In it was the look 
of a child, suddenly struck, but not yet 
crying, and the eyes of the girl 
avoided it. 

“You mean it—you really mean it?” 
he asked brokenly. 

“IT do,” she snapped. “Things are 
different. Everything is changed, I 
am sixteen now, and a young lady. I 
have been brought out at Washington.” 

“And J,” he answered, “may meet 
you there. Did your father tell you 
that i 

“Oh, yes,” she responded airily, “he 
told us all yesterday. You have won, 
by a successful competitive examina- 
tion, an appointment to Annapolis. And 
if you pass the entrance examination, 
you may one day be an officer in the 
navy, eligible to any society. Oh, yes, 
| know your prospects; but it will take 
years to fulfill them.” 

“And you cannot wait, Nellie, after 
all my work and study to get this ap- 
pointment? Nellie, it was for you; I 
could not have done it but for your 
promise,” 

“Promises,” she said coldly, “are 
made to be broken, especially if made 
by a child.” 

“They are not,” he exclaimed vehe- 
mently, “I have kept my promise to 
you, and——” 

“That will do,” she interrupted, “Mr, 
Strong”’—she had never addressed him 
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before by this prefix, and he stiffened 
under the shock—‘“you must not annoy 
me any more. And this scene must 
end at once. It has become painful.” 

“And I am not to see you again?” 

“No, most decidedly. You have my 
photograph, I believe; that should be 
enough,” 

He picked up his hat from a chair, 
and slowly moved toward the door, 
where he turned, intending to say 
good-by ; but she had vanished through 
the rear portiéres, and he left the house. 
As he reached the borders of the front 
lawn, however, he heard her musical 
voice at a side window, saying mock- 
ingly: “Come again, when you can't 
stay so long,” and then a ripple of girl- 
ish laughter. 

He did not look back; he closed his 
teeth tightly, and went on. He halted 
occasionally, and once leaned against a 
fence, breathing hard, but looking at 
the sidewalk. He met and passed a 
few people, and though they all pec red 
curiously at his white, strained face, he 
did not see them, nor did he have in- 
telligent cognition of the corners he 
turned, or the streets he traversed, un- 
til he found himself in front of the 
house where he had boarded—and paid 
for his board by odd jobs while he 
went through the high school—anil 
here he pulled himself together and 
went in. Up in his room he packed his 
few belongings in a grip, locked the 
door, and on the way out paid his bill 
to the landlady, and departed, hardly 
answering her good-by. 

The boy, lugging the heavy grip, 
made for a country road and began a 
twelve-mile walk, the objective of 
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which was the home in which he had 
been reared as an adopted son, and 
which contained only one surviving 
member of the family, a foster sister 
a few years older than himself, recently 
widowed, who eked out a slender in- 
come by dressmaking. Darkness closed 
down before he was halfway home be- 
cause he went slowly. 

He was seventeen years old; he had 
forced his way through the high school 
in three years, inspired by the affec- 
tion and prompting of the little beauty, 
whose father, she had told him, had the 
appointing of cadets to the naval acad- 
emy. He had graduated, and later suc- 
cessfully passed the congressman’s test 
examination, winning over the heads of 
fifty other applicants, and knew, by the 
congressman’s words that day, that he 
could successfully pass the initial ex- 
amination into the academy. An hon- 
orable career was ahead of him, and as 
an American naval officer, no society 
in the world would bar him out. There 
would be promotion, the income of a 
gentleman, the respect of his fellow 
men, and, in the event of war, honor, 
glory, and plaudits. Lut none of these 
appealed to him now. He thought of 
nothing but his loss, saw nothing but 
the face, heard nothing but the voice. 

Calf love? This was a boy who had 
never known childhood, and wouid soon 
be a man who had never known boy- 


hood: but he was still in the formative 
tag He stumbled up the d ( 

his home at ten oclocl 
comecd by il Tost er, a pli nt 
faced young woman in black, with a 


two-year-old child at her knees. 

“Did you pass, Jack?” she asked, as 
he entered. 

“Yes, I passed, and I suppose I can 
pass at Annapolis.” 

“Of course you can,” she said glee- 


fully. Then, noticing his face, she 


asked: “But what’s the matter? 
‘Nothing, Jennie, nothing,” he an- 

swered slowly and haltingly. “I walked 

home suppose I’m tired—and -the 


mentai strain; yes, the mental strain. 
But it’s six weeks before the exam, and 
I can rest up.” 

“Well, Jagk,” she said encouragingly, 


“of course the strain must have been 
hard. Had supper?” 

“No, Jen—don’t want any. I want 
to go to bed. I'll be all right in the 
morning.” 

He went up to his room, placed his 
grip, unlocked, on the floor, and un- 
dressing, lay down on his bed. But not 
to sleep. His eyes did not close that 
night; a face within them and a voice 
in his ears kept him awake until day- 
light shone into the room, then he sank 
into waking stupor, from which he 
emerged at breakfast time, muttering 
to himself. Jennie called him, and on 
getting no intelligent response, entered 
the room; then she went for a doctor. 

“Brain fever,” said the man of medi- 
cine, when he had listened to his mut 
terings. ‘‘Mental shock of some kind. 
What's happened to him?” 

“Study, anxiety, overwork,”  an- 
swered Jennie. “Is he in danger?” 

“Study and worry are not it,” said 
the doctor dubiously. “Ilowever, keep 
him cool and quiet. That is all you 
can do. He has the head of a genera 
and the constitution of a government 
mule. He'll pull through physically 
but mentally—no one knows. The cause 
must be removed, whatever it is. 

But the cause was unknown to them, 


and the mutterings of the patient g: 








them no light. Ile pulled through, 
] — 1 hi ic Ily and n s¢- 11 
lowever, physicall and mentall 
mentally in all apparent characteri 
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etite that ilt | 
oth. but , 
old enthusiasm over | ture 
with little memory of the things he h: 
learned at. school. His facility at 


mathematics and his knowledge of la: 
guages, history, and the other higher 
studies, seemed to have gone from him. 
Yet he felt that t | 

and he prepared for his trip to An- 
napolis, repacking his grip with what 


hey would come back, 


he would need until the rovernment 
took charge of him. In the grip was 
a large, exquisitely finished photo- 
graph, which he stared at long and 
earnestly. Then he put it on the floor, 


and raised his heel, to grind it out of 
similitude, but paused, th 
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up. Going downstairs, he handed it to 
Jennie. 

“Keep it, Jen,” he said. “I was go- 
ing to destroy it, but could not. It’s a 
girl I met in town. It'll make a pretty 
ornament on your mantel.” 

“Oh, Jack, isn’t she lovely?” ex- 
claimed Jennie, looking intently at the 
beautiful face. “Do you know her? 
Who is she?” 

“Yes, I knew her. It’s the only thing 
she ever gave me, though I gave ‘2 
lis voice choked a little, and he added: 
“Perhaps, some time when I’m home 
and you're tired of it, I'll burn it up, 
but not now. It's too pretty.” 

Jennie, still unenlightened, placed the 
picture on the mantel, and found the 
pleasure of envy—known to many 
women—in regarding the face that ex- 
celled her own. Before Jack departed 
she announced to him that she never 
grew tired of looking at it. 

At Annapolis, he passed in, by a bare 
escape from failure, and took his place 
as a fourth-class man, subject to all the 
petty annoyances and misunderstand- 
ings imposed upon “plebes” by their 
betters. But these did not go far, and 
ceased when he learned his way; for 
there was something in the quiet, silent 
dignity of the boy who never smiled 
that impressed these upper-class men 
against all logic and precedent of acad- 
€ my hi fe. 

In the place of his lost smile and 

holarly attributes something had come 

the boy, as it comes to all who suffer 
and survive the acme of mental pain. 
\Ilso, there was a sort of reversion, a 
return to a condition of mind habitual 
with him when young, and which had 
left him when in the high school, dur- 
ing which time he was nervous, appre- 
hensive, and anxious to avoid friction 
and conflict. Now, as when younger, 
there was an utter absence of fear in 
his mental make-up. He did not even 
fear the trying examinations, rousing 
himself at the last moment by a mighty 
effort of concentration, and_ barely 
passing through by guesses and intui- 
tive answers. As for intelligent, me- 
thodical study, it was beyond him. 
\lways, when alone, except in the mo- 
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ments of concentration, there were in 
his mind a face and a voice that tor- 
mented him, and prevented study. Yet 
he sought no relief in the diversions of 
academy life; it was his problem, his 
battle, to settle and solve as best he 
could, but without aid or advice from 
others. 

Thus equipped and handicapped, he 
passed every examination of the six 
years term at the foot of the list, and 
then, with the face and voice still 
haunting him, he graduated, still at the 
foot, into the navy as a commissioned 
officer. That he was not permanently 
mad by this time was due to nothing 
but the rapid impact of impressions on 
the five senses due to the comradeship 
of five hundred youngsters, and the en- 
forced attention to drill, dress, and the 
thousand mechanical details of acad- 
emy life. In physique he was tall, 
straight, neither light nor dark, but 
classically handsome—‘‘an animated 
statue.” as one young Annapolis flirt 
had said after a failure to make him 
sinile; a “tin god,” as his new watch- 
mates described him when his back 
Was turned. But the “tin god” did his 
work well, and had more influence over 
the foremast hands than had the terri- 
ble executive officer. 

While at Annapolis, and during his 
sea cruise, he had corresponded with 
his foster sister, but had resolutely ab- 
stained from visiting home during vaca- 
tion time, in spite of her beseeching 


pravers to come and see the beautiful 


little girl that was born just after he 
left. This was the last thing in the 
world to draw him home. A beautiful 


little girl would grow up, he knew, and 
be like other beauties. So, further com- 
mitted, he went to sea, an ensign of the 
navy at twenty-three, and a woman 
hater for life—as he thought. 

And he wrote no more to his foster 
sister. 

But seafaring is not compatible with 
woman hating. It was in the days of 
the old navy. when sailing was done 
with sails, when voyages were long 
from port to port, when social ameni- 
ties lagged and man palled upon man, 
when nothing but naval etiquette pre- 
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vented each officer from voicing his 
private opinion of the others—all from 
lack of the inspiring influence of 
woman’s voice and personality. Strong, 
more introspective than his shipmates, 
though farther removed, was the first 
to reduce to law man’s need of women 
He was dragged, against his will, to an 
official ball at Malta, and from sheer 
politeness, danced and talked with 
belles and beauties; and as he went 
aboard, and later to sleep, he realized 
a temporary absence of the face and the 
voice that had deviled him through 
the years. He sought the remedy again 
and again, and though never falling in 
love, he found a new balance of mind; 
so that now when he thought of his 
schoolboy sweetheart’s disposal of his 
case, it was only as an unfortunate, de- 
plorable, and perhaps necessary incident 
in his development. 

And in time her face grew dim and 
intangible, her voice silent, and at last 
he could smile. Hence, in the tran- 
quillity of mind coming of this, and in 
the self-confidence aroused by his suc- 
cessful advancement and promotion to 
the grade of junior lieutenant, he felt 
equal to the ordeal of meeting her, and, 
half-heartedly, sought traces of her at 
Washington. [ut not finding her there, 
he gave it up, taking no thought of the 
smallness of the world 





He was what is commonly called an 
executive man,’ one who, while inef 
ficient in the higher attributes of scho 
lasti ( \ hip \ a Mma el of ef 
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le, practical man who, by 
several and various exploits in saving 
canvas, quelling insubordination, han- 
dling boats in a seaway, and dominat- 
ing, by pure force of personality, his 
superiors of the wardroom, had con- 
vinced his captain that he was just the 
man to put on board a distressed Medi- 
terranean liner, whose signals showed 
that she was without a navigator and 


commander. 

His ship, a gun-deck sloop, had o 
ficers and men to spare, and Strong 
was told to pick his men and pack his 
gra. He did the latter, saying he 
wanted no men, and was about to de 


Fn 


scend the gangway into a waiting boat, 
when the captain, his eyes glued to 
binoculars, called him back. 

“A two-flag signal, Mr. Strong,” he 
said. “Wait a minute. ‘P. C.,’ he 
says.” 

Strong waited while a quartermastet 
picked out from the code book the 
meaning of “P. C.” 

“Want assistance. Mutiny,” read the 
quartermaster. 

“Mutiny,” grunted the captain. “Mr. 
Strong, take as Many men as you want. 
Pick out your best bluejackets, and 
take a corporal and file of marines, if 
you like.” 

“Bluejackets will do, sir,” answered 
Strong, with the line officer’s contempt 
for the sea _ soldier. “May I have a 
dozen, sir?” 

“All you want. Two dozen, three 
dozen, six dozen. Get that ship into 
port, and join us by steamer.” 

Not only six dozen but the whole 
complement of men in that gun-deck 
sloop volunteered for the trip with Jack 
Strong, as the men called him; but he 
chose only his dozen, and with these 
twelve muscular and jubilant man-of- 
war's men, armed with pistol and cut- 
lass, preceding him into the boat, he 
descended with his grip, and was pulled 
toward the steamer, wallowing with 
dead fires in the trough of the sea. 


She was a one-funneled,  two- 
masted craft, English, with the house 
flag at the main truck, the red ensign 
at the main gaff where had been the 
“two-flag signal,” but nothing at tl 


fore truck. Abaft the deck houses was 
a cheering crowd of passengers sprink- 
led with a few uniformed men, but the 
forward deck and bridge were deserted. 
As the boat pulled up on the lee side of 
the rolling steamer, a rope ladder was 
lowered, and up this Strong climbed. 
followed by his men, while the boat 
stood by waiting for orde1 

\n excited crowd of passengers sur 
rounded him, and over the hubbub of 
explanation he heard a few articulate 
‘Officers killed.” “Muti- 


phrasings : 
* “A woman with 


neers down forward.’ 
them as hostage.” 























Then a uniformed engineer pushed 
toward him, and said: 

“T am second in the engine room, sir. 
My chief was killed, along with the 
captain and first mate. The second, 
third, and fourth mates are in their 
bunks, wounded, and the ship is without 
a navigator, while the crew, firemen, 
and sailors are barricaded in the fore- 
castle with a woman, the wife of this 
man here, Mr. Wagner.” 

A portly, red-faced German stepped 
forward. He was well dressed and 
seemed to emanate an atmosphere of 
beer, schnapps, and groceries. But it 
was not this that aroused in Strong the 
overmastering sense of repulsion that 
backed him away from the German’s 
extended hand. 

“Ya-as,” said Mr. Wagner, puffing 
vigorously at a black, fat cigar. ‘The 
scoundrels took mine wife with them 
into dot forecastle, und they threaten 
to kill her if we rush the doors or we 
do not pass in grub. But she has her 
own little gun, und I think she shoot 
‘em if they get fresh.” 

Strong now explained to himself the 
reason of his aversion—the man’s utter 
callousness and indifference to the pre- 
dicament of his wife. 

“Tow many are there?” he asked. 

“Twenty —all told, sir,” answered the 
engineer. “They have no arms, but 
killed the officers with handspikes, then 
tossed ’em overboard.” 

“It happened early in the morning,” 
added the German, “und mine 
who ts an early riser, was on deck just 
in time to be grabbed.” 

“What was the cause of the mutiny ?” 

“Bad coal, bad grub, hard work, and 
hunger,” answered the engineer. ‘It’s 
a stingy line, this, and I was sorry for 
the men, but of course—mutiny ? Well, 
I’m against that, and lent a hand driv 
ing them below.” 

“When did it happen?” 

“Early this morning. We banked 
fires and waited. When your ship hove 
in sight we signaled.” 

Strong leaned over the rail, and 
called to the coxswain to go back, and 
report all well; then he said to the 
engineer: 

It 
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“Start your fires with what force you 
have, and make steam.” 

Then he joined his men, who had 
mustered in the waist. The passengers, 
led by Mr. Wagner, followed, but he 
sent them back by a look and a few 
short words. 

“Men,” he said to his crew, “we must 
get twenty unarmed mutineers out of 
the forecastle, and may have to batter 
in the doors. Pick up handspikes on 
the way forward, and be quiet until I 
investigate, as they have a lady pas- 
senger with them. They might harm 
her.” 

They softly went forward in his 
wake, their weapons sheathed, but each 
man carrying a handspike, or capstan 
bar—a six-foot club—and, descending 
the fore hatch with him, waited at his 
order in the “square,” while he crept 
forward along a darkened passage to 
where the forecastle door blocked his 
progress. Here he listened to the voices 
from within—rough, joking voices, 
mixed with one in a higher key, an 
angry, frightened woman’s voice, say- 
ing: “I'll shoot if you come near me! 
I've told you before! Keep away from 
me!” 

Strong banged on the door with his 
fist, then called to his men. 

“T say, in there!” he shouted, when 
the voices were silent. “I’m a govern- 
ment officer with twelve armed men at 
my back. Open that door and submit 
to arrest, or we'll break it down. And 
if you harm that woman some of you 
will be killed at once. Open the door” 

A chorus of profanity and billing 
gate answered him, and he motioned 
to his men. They crashed their clubs 
against the door, the noise of crackling 
wood drowning the uproar within, but 
not the sound of a pistol shot that rang 
out just before the door gave way and 
fell. 

A disheveled woman with a smoking 
pistol sprang out, and Strong passed 
in, with his own pistol leveled at the 
unkempt crowd of men in the fore 
castle. One man lay groaning on the 
floor, the rest stood around, with wor- 
ried and angry faces. But the anger 
left them when the whole twelve 
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crowded in, each man waving a service 
revolver nearly a foot long, and a cut- 
lass of three. 

“Do you surrender?” asked Strong 
quietly. 

“Of course,” answered one sullenly. 
“What else can we do?” 

“Pick up that man and carry him 
out,” he ordered. Then to his men, he 
said: “Half of you go ahead, the other 
half follow them.” 

Out they trooped, well guarded, and 
followed by Strong. He mustered them 
amidships, left them under guard, and 
joined the group of passengers, stew- 
ards, and under officers. 

“Is there a surgeon on board?” he 
asked. “There’s a man shot.” 

But before he was answered, a dis- 
heveled, hysterical woman sprang to- 
ward him and seized his hands. 

“Jack, oh, Jack, is this you?” 

Then she flung both arms around his 
neck, kissed him, and sobbed his name. 
There was nothing recognizable in the 
broken, high-pitched voice ; only when 
he had forcibly disengaged her arms 
and pushed her from him, did he recog- 
nize in the worn, wasted face of the 
woman a few traces of the beauty that 
had enslaved and tortured him for ten 
years. He was now thirty-three, she 
thirty-two. He could not speak at 
once; his tongue was dry and tight 
against the roof of his mouth, and his 
knees grew weak—so weak that he al- 
most sagged down. but at last he 
found his voice. 

“Nellie?” he said hoarsely. 

“Yes, Jack. It's I. And, Jack——” 
She was about to go on when Mr. Wag- 
ner touched her on the shoulder. 

“Here,” he said dryly, ‘this may be 
all right some time, but not yet. I have 
charge of you yet, ain‘dt it?” 

She turned on him in fury. 

“Oh, you——” She paused in the 
outburst of anger; then, as the passion 
left her face, added: 

“IT knew this man in childhood. I 
haven't seen him in years. He saved 
me from those men, while you, you 
cur, held back to save yourself. J have 
a right to talk to him.” 

Strong pulled himself together, and 
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to the German: “She has that 
Respect it, sir, or answer to 


said 
right. 
me.” 

Mr. Wagner assumed an amused 
smile and sauntered away, smoking 
vigorously, and Strong looked at the 
woman, Her face was flushed, and her 
eyes sank under his steady scrutiny. 

“He's my husband, Jack.” she said, 
and then, brokenly: “Oh, 1 know what 
you think of me. I almost swore just 
now, but, Jack, I swear every day at 
him. The life I've lived, and the 
trouble I've had. Oh, it’s hell, Jack. 
Why didn’t you play fair?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Why didn’t you write? I wrote to 
you. I knew I'd been mean, and wrote 
next day.” 

“You wrote to me,” he exclaimed in 
amazement, as his mind flashed back 
to that walk and sleepless night. “Next 
day? I never got the letter.” 

“No, Jack?” she asked inecredulous- 
ly. “You didn't get it? Well, I feel 
better, even if I have——” 

She was interrupted by the engineer, 
who told Strong that he had enough 
steam to “turn over.” 

“Very well,” he answered. “Be ready 
when I give you the bells.” Then to 
the woman he said: “Il talk with you 
again, Nellie, but I must attend to 
things for a while.” 

He left her, smiling weakly at him, 


and sought his men, standing guard 
over the mutineers. He noticed that 
the wounded man was sitting on a 


bitt, and on inquiry learned 
a fles] 


“midship” 
that he was suffering only 
wound in the leg. 

He divided his twelve into two di- 
visions, one for the sailors, one for the 
firemen, and subdivided these into port 
and starboard watches. They were to 
oversee the men in their watch on deck 
or in the fire hold, and lock them in 
their forecastle for the watch below. 
This settled, he sought the chart room, 
plotted a course from the last entry, 
and started the steamer on a course for 
Gibraltar. Then he took the bridge, 
and, with a man on guard at each stair- 
way, to forestall the thanks and the 
gossip of the grateful passengers, he 
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remained through the waning day and 
the following night; for there was no 
sleep for him until he had adjusted 
himself to the new conditions. It was 
morning before he succeeded. Step by 
step he went back on an introspective 
tour to the parting in that parlor, 
weighing each emotion and its relation 
to immediate happenings, recalling, as 
he could, the eternal presence of the 
face and the voice, and analyzing thor 
oughly the remedy he had applied for 
their banishment. He could not under- 
stand it all, but reached a result. 

“It wasn’t love. for her,” he mused. 
“It was self-love mainly, and love for 
an idea', a physical ideal that has 
ceased to exist. And her letter—her 
letter that never arrived? Whatever 
it said it was as futile, it seems, as my 
poor appeal to her that day.” 

And with his boyhood love in the 
same limbo that contained his forgotten 
mathematics, and his heart further 
steeled against the wiles of woman, he 
busied himself for the rest of the pas- 
sage with practical duties and the avoid- 
ing of Mrs. Wagner, who displayed a 
persevering intent to talk with him fur- 
ther. She did not succeed, though 
Strong, much against his will, listened 
to a talk she had with her husband. 
It was on the last day aboard; he had 
seen the pair approaching him when 
he had gone to the saloon to admonish 
a lazy steward, and had darted into a 
stateroom to hide from them. They 
entered the next, obviously, from the 
sounds filtering through the bulkhead, 
to pack up their belongings, and their 
voices sounded angry and high-pitched. 

“What was he to you once?” asked 
the husband. “He is notting now. He 
don’t speak with you.” 

“On your account,” she answered 
harshly, ‘on your account. What man 
of his kind would have use for a 
woman who could marry you ?” 

“For why did you marry me? Tell 
me—for why ?” 

“For your money, as I've told you 
before. I had him once, and didn't 
know enough to keep him. Then the 
old man lost the election, went broke, 
and died; then you came along, with 


your two groceries, your three saloons, 
and your elegant social position. But 
I tell you”—her voice rose higher in 
her vehemence—“I tell you, that if 
Jack Strong would have me for his 
servant, his washwoman, I'd quit you 
to-day. If I could carry it through 
I’d dress as a man, to be with him. 
I'd be his slave rather than your wife. 
I thought he was dead or I'd never 
have become your wife, I tell you 
that.” 

“Well, you can quit when you like 
I'll send you home.” 

“No, you won't. IJ'll quit you in 
regular form, with dower right and ali 
mony secured. Here—here, | say, leave 
that out! It’s mine!” 

“You drink too much.” 

“Leave it out, I say! I want a drink 
now, and I'll want one again, soon.” 

Strong, sick of heart and_ soul, 
peered out, saw a clear field to the 
stairs, and escaped. 

He saw them no more. They disem- 
barked at Gibraltar, and when he had 
delivered the ship and her unruly crew 
to the authorities, he took his men by 
steamer to New York, where his own 
ship was bound, and where he found 
her, just arrived at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Also he found waiting for him 
a letter, delivered to the ship in the 
first mail, that had followed him around 
the world for a year and a half, and 
was covered with postmarks. In 
closed with it was another, but he read 
the opened sheet first. It was from 
his foster sister, Jennie, and contained 
many complaints of his coldness and 
indifference, and womanly news of her 
own affairs. Part of this news inter 
ested him. She -wrote: 


You remember the pretty picture you 
left? I kept it on the mantel for years, 
until it began to fade, and then packed it 
away for you whenever you made your mind 
up to come home. But I forgot all about a 
letter that came when you were sick, and 
that I placed behind the picture, intending 
to give it to you when you could read it. 
I inclose it. Do come home, Jack, and see 
my girl. She is grown up, and the best girl 
in the world. I’ve told her all about you, 
and she looks forward to meeting you— 
speaks of you as Jack, just as I always do. 
Of course, you remember Johnnie? He died 
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three years ago, and we two are alone. 
Please come and see us. 


The other letter was faded with age, 
was addressed in a scrawling hand, and 
bore but one postmark. It read as 
follows: 


Dear Jack: Don't go away mad. I didn’t 
mean it. NELLIE. 


Woman hater though he was, a lump 
came to his throat and tears to his eyes 
as the prankishness of fate was dis 
closed to him. Again he saw the bright 
Uttle face, not mocking and derisive, 
but trusting and affectionate, and in 
bitter contrast with the face of the 
woman on the steamer. Then, gulping 
down the lump and drying the unac 
customed tears, he thought of the gen- 
tle and patient Jennie, who had be- 
friended him, drawn him out of the 
jaws of death, and waited for his re- 
turn. His conscience smote him heav- 
ily, and he wrote to Jennie that he 
would come at once. 

He got leave and _ started home, 
nursing to its full this accusing con 
science, but unable to quiet a rising 
thought that his conscience was not, 
after all, the real mainspring of his 
action. Down in his heart he knew that 
he wanted to see that picture—the only 
remnant of the ideal he had loved, that 
had ceased to exist in tangible form, 
and which, as was manifestly true, 
could never exist again. 

He reached the little town l 
had worked his way through high 
school, and again traversed the twelve- 
mile road——not afoot now, but in a 
closed carriage that hid his too con- 
spicuous uniform -noticing point after 
point that recalled boyhood experi- 
ences, and softening under the mem- 
ories until the whole agony of that 
night walk of sixteen years before came 
back to him. 

And with his heart heavy as lead, 
and his face strained to the expression 
it wore that night, he dismissed the 
cabman and knocked at the door. It 
opened, and the living image of the 
younger Nellie sprang into his arms. 

‘Jack, oh, Jack!” she exclaimed, with 
her arms around his neck and her lips 


ere he 


to his face. “I'm Nellie. Don't you 
know I'm Nellie? Come in.” 

He came in, headfirst, nearly bearing 
the girl down with his weight; for his 
strength was taken from him. He 
faced about in the small hall, and held 
the girl at arms’ length while he looked 
at her, feasting his eyes on the beautiful 
face, and drinking the beauty of it in 
to his love-famished soul. 

“In the name of God, who are you?” 
he choked. “Nellie? The Nellie I 
knew ?” 

“Why, you must know me,” she 
pouted, the smile leaving her face. “I’m 
Nellie, your niece—that is, I’ve always 
called you Uncle Jack.” 

“Oh,” he breathed, realizing the 
truth, yet not yet able to assimilate it. 
“Ten’s daughter. Forgive me. I did 
not suspect. You've grown up, of 
course, and then, I never saw you.” 

This inane explanation did not ex- 
plain. The girl, still pouting, led him 
in to the old familiar living room, and 
there, on a couch, was Jennie, older 
ard evidently ill, but with the same 
genial smile. A gray-haired man stood 
by, whom he knew as the doctor of his 
sickness, and he greeted them both, as 
he could, in his still bewildered state 
oi mind. 

“Jen,” he said, when conversation 
permitted. ‘You spoke of that old 
photograph I left here. Got it yet?” 

“Yes, Jack. It’s upstairs in the old 
trunk. Want it? Nellie, run up and 
get it—'way “own to the bottom.” 

“Always suspected, Jack,” said the 
doctor, “that that picture had some- 
thing to do with the mental shock you 
received. Love affair, wasn’t it?” 

“It was,” answered Strong. “Very 
serious at the time, though I thought 
I'd got over it. However, wait till the 
picture comes. It'll surprise you, I 
think.” 

“IT haven’t looked at it since Nellie 
was seven years old,” said Jennie, “but 
I remember how I used to sit and stare 
at it after you left and before Nellie 
was born. So you were in love with 
that girl, Jack? Well, I loved her my- 
self, ] remember, though I’ve forgotten 
how she looked,” 
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A little scream on the stairs startled 
them, and Nellie ran in holding the pic- 
ture toward the light. 

“It’s my picture, mother!” she cried 
“When did I have this taken?” 

The doctor took it from her. 

“You say,” he said to Jennie, “that 
you studied this picture closely, and, as 
you say, fell in love with it just before 
Nellie was born ?” 

“Yes, I did. Let me see it.” 

She took it, looked at it, and handed 
it to Jack. 


“It’s just like her,” she said. “Tsn’t 
it strange?” 
“Not at all,” said the doctor. “Not 
















strange at all, though uncommon, and 
extremely interesting. A case of pre- 
natal influence. You marked, as you 
say, your unborn daughter with the 
features of a girl you never saw. Nel- 
lic, that picture wasn’t taken from you. 
You were taken from the picture.” 

“And,” said Jack, “she has the figure 
and the voice as well. Nellie,’ he 
added, laying down the picture and 
standing up, “your mother has given 
me the girl that I loved, and lost. Come 
here.” 

There were command and ownership 
in his voice. She came to him, and he 
gathered her into his arms. 


IN A RUDE WESTERN CABIN 


|* a rude Western cabin croons 
A bronze-cheeked mother to her child 
Soft snatches of Italian tunes, 
With now and then an echo wild, 
As of sea-waves on Southern dunes. 


And while the drowsy infant drinks 
From the maternal, throbbing fount, 

The girl-wife yearns, and sadly thinks 

Of dark stone-pine and sun-kissed mount, 
And seeks to bind life’s lost sweet links. 


Her passionate longing, like a spell, 
Close round the babe weaves in his sleep. 
He feels that which she cannot tell, 

And doth, unwitting, therein steep, 
Lulled by her sorrow’s ebb and swell. 


A score of years—the child is grown 

An artist, whose work wins most praise 
For warmth and pathos, depth of tone— 
Folks say, from love-dreams bred, and days 
Of gipsy life, and vigils lone. 


Nor he nor they shall ever know 

The source of what in him is best: 

The song that through his veins did flow 
When he slept on his mother’s breast, 

And drew art’s flame from her heart’s woe. 





WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 
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LLA ASHCRIEFF had 
plaited her hair for the night, 
ad she looked younger than 
eighteen as she knelt at a r 
prayers. She raised her face 

suddenly at the sound of mnie 
falling in the picture gallery which ran 
underneath her bedroom. 

Fido had hidden there and had been 
locked in again, she thought. When he 
spent the night in the gallery he always 
broke things; and when he_ broke 
things he was whipped. She must let 
him out. 

She rebuked herself for her wander- 
ing attention and finished her prayers. 
Then she slipped on her dressing gown 
and ran downstairs to rescue Fido. 

The door of the gallery was unlocked. 
She opened it and went in. The moon- 
light was streaming through the win- 
dows, and she looked like a fair young 
saint, with her sensitive face and her 
flowing golden hair. 

“Fido! Fido!” she called softly. 

No naughty little dog jumped out to 
greet her, but she heard a movement 
in the recess of the middle bay, that 
was screened from her sight by a figure 
in black armor—the armor in which an 
Ashcrieff of old had died. She peeped 
round it with a laugh that ceased sud- 
denly. She saw her sister Maud, who 
was married to Hanley, the millionaire, 
and her cousin Arthur, who went next 
week to the war in South Africa. 

There was a long silence; and it was 
not they who broke it, but excited 
voices outside the open door. The wa- 


vering light of candles carried in un- 
steady hands fluttered through the 
opening. Others had evide ntly heard 
the noise, and were coming to search 
the gallery. In a few moments they 
came. 

Sir Thomas Ashcrieff led them, re- 
volver in hand. Three menservants 
followed, - carrying a stick, another 
a poker, and a third a stair rod, Lady 
Ashcrieff and the maids were just be- 
hind them, holding candlesticks high 
over their heads. Hanley, who was al- 
ways hard to wake, overtook them and 
pushed in front of all; a stern, hard 
man. 

“For the love of God, 
sister pleaded. “Say he came to see 
you. It would blow over; and Arthur 
could marry you! p; ruin to me. 
Ruin! For the love of , Ella! 


Ella!’ her 


IT. 


Ashcrieff shrank in the corner 
when Captain Arthur 
shown into the library 
Her eves looked un- 
and there were 
Her cousin's 
and looked 


ella 
of a big chair, 
Ashcrieff was 
the next morning. 
naturally big and blue, 
dark marks under them. 
eyes blinked as he stood 
down at her. 

“You shan't do it, 
“T must tell them the 
and I must put up with it. You see, 
Ella, I thought they’d take her word 
that she came down with you to say 
good-by to me. Now I know that they 
all “believe she only came afterward 
and found us. Of course I can’t let it 


child!” he cried. 
truth, and Maud 
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“T have sheafs of letters from the vil- 
lage. The affection which they all beat 
to ‘young Mrs. Ashcrieff’ is very evi- 
dent. You are a better ‘squire’ than I 
was, Ella. My idea is to go abroad 
and leave you to make my poor people 
happy. 

“With kindest regards, 

“Your loyal friend, 
“ARTHUR ASHCRIEFF.” 


XI. 

“Dear Artuur: Auntie thought it 
would not look nice if I did not come 
to meet you at Southampton. 

“I thought so, too; and I thought | 
hould like to show that I am truly 
glad that you are safely home. So you 
will see me soon aiter you get this 
ktter. I look much older and I expect 
you will hardly know me. You will 
find me altered from the girl that you 
think you have fallen in love with, so 
| expect you will soon ‘fall out.’ 1 
should not like to think that you were 
unhappy on that account, so you must 
tell me that you have got over it— 
when you find that you have, 1 mean. 
| should not like us to tell each other 
fibs. 

“IT am your true friend, and | thank 
(sod that you are safe. 

“Yours affecti nately, 


Wor ke d a 


] have 


Ella!” 
Arthur!” 
“What a 
child!” 
“Have I? I told you I had altered 
“You have grown easier to—I mean 
| shan’t be able to tell you that I’ve 
got over it.” 
“Hush! 


look so ill. 


woman you've grown, 


” 


You're being silly. You 
Does your leg hurt much?” 
Oh, no! The limp’s just a habit!” 

“! think it hurt. Would you 
like to lean on my arm?” 

“I should! I expected to find a pale 
little person to pity, and you look 
happy, Ella.” 

“T think | 


dc ICS 


am. You see, I’ve been 


too busy to be unhappy. All the vil- 
lage has been busy—preparing for the 
hero! Arches and flowers and the vil- 
lage band! Oh, Arthur! That band! 
What I’ve gone through at the prac- 
tices!” 

“You oughtn’t to take part in the 
preparations.” 

“T take part in everything in the vil- 
lage. I'm frightfully important there. 
I like being important!” 

“How pretty you are, Ella!” 

“Hush! This is our carriage. What 
papers shall I get for you? You must 
let me fetch them because—because 
your limp is a habit! You'll like a lot, 
wont you? 

“No. I'd rather talk. We've some 
things to settle, you know. Don't look 
frightened, child. I’m as anxious to 
settle things to your wishes as you are. 
Hello, Curtis! Let me introduce you 
to my—to Mrs. Ashcerieff. This is 
Major Curtis, Ella.” 

“Come to welcome the hero home, 
Mrs. Asherieff? Aren't you proud of 
him?” 

“Don’t I look it?” 

“By Jove, yes! He’s a lucky dog! 
Well, you won't want me now. I'm 
staying down your way. I'll look in on 
your domestic felicity one day, if I 
may.” 

“Do. It will be nice of you!’ 

“This is harder than fighting, Ella 
Domestic felicity r 

‘Well, we aren't 


infelicitous, 


going to be 
Arthur.—Thank 
Poor wounded 
man! I’m not going to be a bit un 
kind.” 

“It’s the kindness that hurts, Ella.” 

“Then you'll have to be hurt! I am 
happy. You needn't worry about me.” 

“lm not worrying about you. I’m 
worrying about myself. I always was 
a selfish brute.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You can guess.” 

“T don’t want to guess. I want to be 
told. You're thinking out a fib to tell 
me. I don’t want fibs. I want: the 
truth.” 

“On the whole, Ella, I think you'd 
better have it. It’s fair that you should 


painfully 


or odne S. we re oft 
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away 
of you. 


together | 


me away.” 








be on your guard, 
I’ve fallen in love with my idea 


Now 


fallen in love with you 
friend business won't 


shall 


make you like me. 


AINSLEE’S 
While I’ve been 
1 gradually !” 
I've come back 
The 


work. If 


I've 
cousin- 
we're 
i AES. SORE 
be aiways trying to 

You'll have to send = gaged.” 
called her aunt “M 


PYRRHA ON THE 
M Y mother danced in 
The myrtle wreath still clasps her wit 


Where the earth holds her deep. 
And [ who breathe her spirit must remain 
Here on the hill between the stuin and rain 
And tend the crying sheep. 


HIL 


This old gray shepherd is no kin of mine. 
His blood is water to my leaping wine, 

His heart ash to my fire. 
He lies all day upon the sun-warmed grass, 
Content to watch the idl 


Without dream or des 


> seasons pass, 

Doom came upon the king ere I was born. 

My mother fled toward the shepherd’s horn 
Among the junipers. 

The shepherd made a grave fo 

And here he reared me for the lo 


1 


‘he bore 


Chat stricken face of h 

A ld i 1 

An 

Here on th indy hill of empt 

With foolish sheep that only care to gra 
And have no thought to spen 


valls, 
call 


I would be closed about with silk-hung 

That seem to live 
And have my senses filled 

With chant of fierce armed men, with heavy 

When dawn makes violet the torches’ flare, 

With scent of 


when passionate music 


cnes 


ate 
Wine new-spilled. 


Dead Agamemnon, help me to my hou: 

Deep-buried mother, give me of your power, 
Inform me with your breath. 

Let me but once, with jeweled arms held up, 

Drain of desire and dream the golden cup 
E’en though to drink be death. 


ErHet Cir 





“Or—or let you try.—I mean 


other!” 


L 


\gaimemnon’s house. 


hered bro Ws 


her, no more, 


, 


air 


*FORD, 
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ery 


When Major and Mrs. Asherieff got 
out at Waterloo halfway she had grad- 
ually consented to consider herself ‘‘en- 
When they reached home she 
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An appreciation of O. Henry. Mrs. Humphry Ward does an extremely poor piece of 
work on “Lady Merton, Colonist.” “The Wild Olive’ does not come up to expecta- 
tions roused by the author of ““The Inner Shrine.” Full of local color and admirable 
characterization is F. Berkeley Smith’s “A Village of Vagabonds.” H. G. Wells’ 
“The History of Mr. Polly” a satire on the methods of juvenile education. 
“The New Word,” by Allen Upwood, pretentious and lacking in justification. 
William J. Locke’s “Simon, the Jester,” is thoroughly entertaining and attractive. 


pastiE death of Sydney Porter, 
B® who was known to the read- 
ers of AINSLEE’s as O. 
Henry, has ended a career 
which, beginning in this mag- 
azine nine years ago, brought him dis- 
tinction achieved only by a chosen few. 

The relations maintained between O. 
Henry and Arns.Ler’s from the date of 
the acceptance of his first story in Feb- 
ruary, 1901, up to tl.e time of his death, 
were such as to render it impossible for 
us to allow the event to pass without 
something more than the ordinary obit- 
uary notice. 

Hie himself fully participated in the 
sentiment which was the foundation of 
these relations, and frequently ex- 
pressed the feeling which bound him to 
this magazine as the medium through 
which his first stories were given to the 
public. In a letter written shortly be- 
fore his death, he referred to “the old 
magazine” in terms which showed the 
sincerity and depth of his feeling. 

AINSLEE’S has, therefore, had a cer- 
tain pride in the fame of O. Henry, a 
pride which his modesty led him to 
deprecate while he good-naturedly sur- 
renc red to it. 

His first story was “Money Maze,” 
and it appeared in AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
for May, 1901. It attracted immediate 
attention, and stimulated the curiosity 





of various publishers, who promptly 
made inquiries of Mr. Richard Duffy, 
then the editor of the magazine, as to 
the identity of “O. Henry.” As he was 
absolutely unknown at the time, the 
facts in the case may serve to correct 
the impression so often and so confi- 
dently expressed that unknown authors 
and beginners have little chance with 
editors. In the course of the year 
which followed, he wrote a number cf 
short stories, which also appeared in 
AINSLEE’S, including “Rouge et Noir,” 
“The Flag Paramount,” “The Passing 
of Black Eagle,” and “Friends in San 
Rosario,” all of which showed unmis- 
takably the extraordinary quality of 
h's gift. Besides this, he made attempts 
at writing a novel and a four-part story 
of which he submitted scenarios. But 
these attempts, which came to nothing, 
brought the conviction, always thereaft- 
*r tenaciously held by him, that his forte 
was the short story, and not the novel. 
“Cabbages and Kings,” the only other 
experiment of the kind he ever made, 
was aot, strictly speaking, a long story, 
but merely the reprint of several short 
tales of a uniform type. 

A few of his stories were published 
in AINSLEE’s under the names James L. 
Bliss and S. H. Peters, notably ‘“The 
Robe of Peace,” and “While the Auto 
Waits,” two of the most delicious and 
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perfect bits of fiction that he ever wrote, 
but which his subsequent fame as the 
prophet of the four million has, un- 
fortunately, more or less obscured. 

The reputation made for him by 
these early tales inevitably created a 
widespread demand for his work among 
other publishers and editors, but his 
loyalty to AINSLEE’s never wavered, and 
he continued to contribute much of his 
best to this magazine. “Dlind Man’s 
Holiday,” “The Memento,” and “Com- 
pliments of the Season” being among 
the later ones. 

That O. Henry was a man of genius 
is beyond all question. Those who 
knew him and were familiar with his 
methods of work had proofs of it in 
addition to that furnished by his print- 
ed stories. 

Distinguished and disinterested critics 
have compared O. Henry to Maupas- 
sant. But the comparison is unneces- 
sary and unjust to both. The glory of 
genius is that it is eternally original 
and new, and the fame of both must 
rest upon the fact that they were vitally 
and fundamentally different, not only 
each from the other, but from every 
other master of fiction and for all time. 


es Ft 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's latest book, 
“Tady Merton, Colonist,” published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., is probably the 
poorest piece of work she has 
done. Indeed, it is so very bad that it 
is almost a wonder that any one should 
have been found sufficiently venture- 
some to publish it even in these days of 
reckless exuberance in the manufacture 
of novels. 

It will be remembered, doubtless, that 
Mrs. Ward lately told us all about our- 
selves in that profound study of Amer- 
ican manners which she called “Mar- 
riage 4 la Mode.” Now she goes over 
the line into Canada, and gives us a 
sort of guidebook review of what she 
saw on a trip over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Some critics have been un- 
kind enough to say that the story was 
written to boom the railroad. We are 
sure there is no foundation for such an 


ever 
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estimate, though we can easily under- 
stand how any one, with no knowledge 
of Mrs. Ward’s work, might have as- 
sumed the possibility of something of 
the kind. But it is incredible because, if 
for no other reason, the Canadian Pa- 
cific officials can do so much better. 

Coming from an author of Mrs, 
Ward's experience, “Lady Merton, 
Colonist” is pitifully futile. It was, 
obviously, written with careless haste, 
the theme is trite, the characters are 
superficially sketched—thin, bloodless 
creatures, all of them—the facts upon 
which the structure of the story rests 
must have been gathered at second hand 
or as the result of observations from a 
car window, for there is an utter lack of 
anything like local color or atmosphere. 
George Anderson, the Canadian farm- 
er, and Lady Merton, the British aris- 
tocrat, are the hero and heroine, but 
they are both artificial and wooden. 

Those who delight in genuinely good 
stories of the Canadian Northwest will 
waste no time over Lady Merton, when 
they can get the excellent tales of Har- 
old Bindloss. 


se Fe 


It has already been stated in this de- 
partment that the author of “The Inner 
Shrine,” which created some talk about 
a year ago, is Basil King; this fact is 
now, we believe, generally acce, ‘ed. 

The publishers, however—Harper & 
Brothers—have brought out a new book 
“by the author of ‘The Inner Shrine,’ ”’ 
without any other specification as to his 
idefitity. 

“The Wild Olive’’—as the new novel 
is called—is a story which, as the au- 
thor conceived it, has possibilities, both 
in interest and for the display of real 
literary craftsmanship. But, it must be 
admitted, it does not come up to ex- 
pectations. The plot, which is reason- 
ably original and of good dramatic qual- 
ity, is not developed with the coherence 
and compactness that one of the kind 
requires. It is discursive and ill-bal- 
anced, undue significance is given to 
comparatively unimportant incidents, 
and altogether the author shows a lack 
of control over characters and events. 
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FOR BOOK LOVERS 


The strongest and best part of the 
story is the opening, though here, per- 
haps more than anywhere else in the 
hook, the reader has a certain feeling 
of the unreality of his surroundings. 
These chapters introduce the hero, Nor- 
rie Ford, as a fugitive from justice, 
making his escape, immediately after 
his conviction for murder, through the 
\dirondack woods. He is given shelter 
and protection by a rather unconven- 
tional young woman, whose name is 
Miriam, and, after several weeks spent 
in her studio iv the woods, she gives 
him money and clothing and a new 
name, and sends him off to London. 
From there he goes to South America 
and starts a new career. Later, he 
meets her again in New York. 

These two characters between them 
make the story of “The Wild Olive.” 
The author has undertaken to carry 
them through the mazes of a psycholog- 
ical puzzle, but +» leaves one with the 
impression that he himself has lost his 
way almost at the very beginning. Ford 
is drawn as a weak character when he 
ought to have been strong, and Miriam 
like nothing human that was ever 
heard of. 


et te SH 


F. Berkeley Smith has just pub- 
lished, through Doubleday, Page & Co., 
a volume which he calls “A Village of 
Vagabonds.” 

Parts of the contents of this, book 
have appeared as short stories in AINs- 
LEE’s, and readers of the magazine will 
doubtless remember “Marianne,” espe- 
cially. 

It is a novel of local color and charac- 
terization principally, such plot and ac- 
tion as it has being of the kind that 
develops out of the mingling and con- 
flict of characters and customs, a meth- 
od in fiction that is, in the long run, 
the most natural and artistic. 

For the scene of his book, Mr. Smith 
has chosen a little French fishing village 
on the coast of Normandy, the inhabit- 
ants of which are all literally vaga- 
bonds, living a precarious, hand-to- 
mouth existence, untutored, undisci- 
plined, and withal very human. The 








village is likewise a resort for artistic 
Parisians and a few Americans. 

Mr. Smith writes of people and 
things with which he is on terms of the 
utmost familiarity; of that there can 
be no doubt, for he writes in the most 
convincing style. He has succeeded in 
doing that most difficult of all things, 
imparting to his narration an atmos- 
phere full of color, and drawing his 
characters in such a way as to force 
their reality even upon readers who 
have never met the types. 


es te 


There have been many reviews of 
H. G. Wells’ new book, “The History 
of Mr. Polly,” published by the Duf- 
field Company, but most all of them 
have apparently missed the point of the 
story. 

Since Mr. Wells published “Tono- 
Bungay,” and “Ann Veronica,” he has 
been hailed as the true and only legiti- 
mate successor of Dickens, and, having 
said that, the critics have not bothered 
themselves about analyzing either the 
substance or method of the books indi- 
vidually and collectively. Consequent- 
ly, there has been nothing new said 
about Mr. Polly. 

(her than what the book itself con- 
tains, Mr. Wells has given us no hint as 
to whether or not he had in mind a 
special idea which he wished to de- 
velop, beyond merely the telling of a 
good story; but if it does not embody a 
keen satire upon the happy-go-lucky 
methods of juvenile edycation which 
prevail in England as well as in Amer- 
ica, then, it must be confessed, Mr. 
Polly’s story has little point. 

The opening introduces Mr. Polly, a 
small storekeeper in a little English 
town, middle-aged, dyspeptic, and dis- 
appointed, with a most unsatisfactory 
wife. The book then proceeds to re- 
view from the beginning the causes 
which changed him from a hopeful boy, 
gifted with a perception and aspiration 
for some of the higher things of life, 
into the useless man which we find him 
to be. It is a history of consistent train- 
ing in a disbelief in his own intellectual 
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and spiritual instincts which fails, how- 
ever, to eradicate them wholly. 

They persist with sufficient strength 
to induce him to free himself, in his 
own way, from the bondage of circum- 
stances. It leads him to arson, deser- 
tion of his wife, and attempted suicide, 
involving, we are glad to say, no dis- 
comfort to any one but the insurance 
companies—who remain in blissful ig- 
norance—and helps him to attain at last 
a reasonable degree of happiness. Very 
immoral, perhaps, but not altogether 
without justification. 





es et 


“The New’Word,” by Allen Upward, 
published by Mitchell Kennerley, is a 
book calculated to stir the expectant 
enthusiasm of the elect who keep their 
emotions constantly at the point of 
ebullition, more especially the type who 
discuss “Cosmic Relations” and Eter- 
nal Verities” with voluble and sophisti- 
cated gravity, the earnest wights who 
industriously search for “Inner Mean- 
ings.” 

We can easily understand that “The 
New Word” is a godsend to these sen- 
timental. friends of ours, for it has fur- 
nished an opportunity as well as an ex- 
cuse for an expression of the vague 
superlatives which delight the lovers of 
truth-for-its-own-sake. 

Mr. Upward’s “new word” is “ideal- 
ist,” which he seeks to define for the 
information of the Academy in Stock- 
holm, which is charged with the duty 
of awarding the Nobel prize for the 
most distinguished work of an idealist 
tendency. 

The author has undertaken, substan- 
tially, a three-hundred-page puzzle with 
words, and he enters into a long, vague 
disquisition about Mediterranean words 
and Gothic words, without bringing us 
any nearer the substance or significance 
which lies behind them than we were 
before. 

On the whole, it seems to us that the 
pretensions of the book, vast as they 
are, are essentially lacking in justifica- 
tion; but that fact, of course, makes no 


difference to the enthusiasts who will 
still see its greatness. 


eH He 


William J. Locke’s latest book, “Si- 
mon, the Jester,” has just been pub- 
lished by the John Lane Company. It 
is a novel of much the same type as 
“The Beloved Vagabond” and “Septi- 
mus,” an improvement on the latter, 
but by no means equal to the former. 
It is somewhat reminiscent of “The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.” 

In these four books, Mr. Locke has, 
consciously or unconsciously, it matters 
little which, pursued the same method, 
by taking as the central figure of his 
tale a character, more or less of a freak, 
and constructing his story around him. 

Simon de Gex is as much of an ex- 
aggeration as Marcus or Septimus or 
the Beloved Vagabond, and consequent- 
ly as entertaining. A London wit and 
gentleman of leisure with aristocratic 
connections and a Member of Parlia- 
ment, he seems to be a man much to be 
envied in the security and luxury of his 
position when the announcement by his 
doctors that he has but a short time to 
live suddenly changes the aspect of his 
affairs. Having built up for himself a 
reputation for taking life as a jest, he 
prepares to arrange his affairs so as to 
carry out the jest to the end, temper- 
ing it, however, with enough philosophy 
to enable him to make his exit like a 
gentleman. 

But circumstances, or fate, in the per- 
son of Madame Lola Brandt, an animal 
trainer and a woman of an extraordi- 
nary type of beauty, intervenes, and 
Simon’s plans go awry. While he is in 
Algiers, where he has gone to straight- 
en out Madame Brandt’s matrimonial 
affairs, he undergoes an operation which 
restores him to health. He has, in the 
meantime, disposed of his fortune 
causa mortis so to speak, fallen in love 
with Lola, and been instrumental in the 
removal of her troublesome husband. 
The story does not end here, however, 
for a good many things happen after 
Simon’s return to London with Ma- 
dame Brandt. 
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Begin Early— 


Children “brought up” on 


POS TUM 


are free from the evil effects of cafe‘vne—the habit-forming drug—in 
coffee and tea. 

Postum is made of clean, hard wheat, skillfully roasted, includ 
ing the bran-coat which contains the Phosphate of Potash (grown in 
the grain) for building healthy brain and nerve tissue. 

Begin early to insure a healthy nervous system for the little ones. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Iced Postum—served with sugar and lemon is a delicious, 
cooling Summer food-drink 


Postuim Cereal Co,, Ltd., Batthe Creek, Mich., U. S. A 
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REFS 
NABISCO 


No more delectable refreshment can be 
served on a hot Summer's afternoon than a 


fruit-lemonade accompanied by NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS of appropriate flavor. 


As an informal between-meal confection or as a 
complement to the formal dessert, NABISCO SUGAR 
WAFERS are equally appropriate. 














A practical suggestion would be to keep a dozen 
tins—varied flavors—on hand. $) 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


t 
/ 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, | want what | asked for. Good-bye.” 
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First Steps in Heating Values 


It has taken many, many care- 
ful steps in planning, manufac- 
turing and testing to develop the 
marvelous heat - producing 
IDEAL Boilers and AMER- 
ICAN Radiators. They are the 
final steps in heating economy. 
They save heavily in fuel—save 
in care-taking, save furniture 
and decorations from ash-dust, 
save in doctor bills, save fire 
risk to building, save half the 
daily house-cleaning, save in 
’ time and temper. 


are a high-class investment from every 
RICAN & DEAL standpoint for any size or kind of building 
requiring heating. 

RADIATORS B OILERS The cost of IDEAL Boilers and AMER- 
ICAN Radiators will average the lowest annual outlay. For instance—an IDEAL- 
AMERICAN outfit costing $200, and lasting 25 years, represents an outlay of $8 
only a year. Asthere isno reason why IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
will not last as long as the building, say 50 years, the outlay would be $4 only per 
year. The saving of a few tons of coal a year, which these , - — 
outfits effect, will easily repay the first cost and then produce 
a handsome yearly profit on this ideal heating investment—to 
say nothing of the other savings, the comforts and the health 
protection. Noone, therefore, can afford to continue the waste 
and nuisances of old-fashioned heating. 








Do not wait to build a new home, but enjoy comfort and content inthe pres- 4 No, 2-228 IDEAL Boller and 
ent one. No tearing up partitions or floors, nor disturbing old heating }ajstors. Zosting the owner 
equipment until ready to put fire in the new. Sizes for all classes of build- $150,,.“<re used to Steam heat 


ings—smallest to largest—in town or country. Our free book,“Ideal Heating At these prices the goods can be 


- , bought of any reputable com- 
Investments” tells much that it will pay you well toknow. Take the first petent Fitter. 7 his did not in- 
: : 0.398 : 2 lude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
step foday and tell us kind and size of building you wish to heat. Prices freight, etc., which installation is 
extra and varies according to 

are now most favorable. climatic and other conditions. 


zernaie" AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY 53:25 
SFSHSHSSFS5SHSH55SSSSSSHS! 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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September Ainslee’s 


“‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 




















The September number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE will 
have a table of contents of a good deal more than ordinary 
interest. Once before this year the magazine has presented its 
readers with an unprecedented array of notable contributors, 
and you will find another in September. 


At the head of the list is 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


AND 


HARRY LEON WILSON 


The complete novel, “Foreign Exchange,” is their latest 
production. It is a story of the present day, and has the sort 
of dramatic interest that holds attention from beginning to end. | 


ANTHONY PARTRIDGE’S 


serial, ““The Golden Web,”’ is continued, and it grows more 
absorbing with every chapter. It is one of the most successful 


=. i.e hUC Ca Oe 


serials of the year. 


Among the contributors -of short stories there will be | 
H. F. Prevost Battersby, who, by-the-way, can be found only 
in AINSLEE’S; Anne Warner, whose early successes were 
made with us; Ethel Watts Mumford, Margaret Busbee : 
Shipp, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Owen Oliver, Margaretta Tuttle, i 
Jane W. Guthrie, Charles Neville Buck and Carey Waddell. = 





15 Cents Per Copy $1.80 Per Year 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., NEW YORK 

































Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Triumph of 
Ferruccio Busoni . 


(THE GREATEST LIVING PIANIST) 


as shown by the enthusiastic criticism of the press and musical critics everywhere, could not 
have been accomplished without the aid of an instrument of the inimitable character of the 


GP so —» 


eringyye- 


of which he writes as follows: 


Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 

Gentlemen:—Not because it would be a comprehensible 
impulse of politeness,—nor even because we are associ- 
ated in'one common artistic interest,—but merely through 
sincere sympathy and pure conviction, I feel bound to 
express to you my high appreciation and my deep gratitude 
as far as are concerned your great achievements and your 
most kind services with the 


Chickering Pianos. 

To realize an enjoyable piano-—playing, these are the 
conditions:—to perform beautifully beautiful music on a 
beautiful instrument. The first I try to obtain; the 
second is provided by great masters, charming masters, 
respectful masters; the third undoubtedly you have pro- 
duced into my hands. 

There are piano-maker's art studios, and there are 
piano-maker's manufactories. Remain as you are, the 
artists in piano-making. It is the way to add your own 
chapter to the history of music. 

I am, Gentlemen, Yours most faithfully, 


Hb fe) 


This is undoubtedly the greatest tribute every paid a piano by a 
world-famed artist. It is an enthusiastic outpouring of that which 
is in his heart concerning the piano that enabled him to reveal 
his art. Hear the exquisite tone-quality and power of Chicker- 
ing pianos at the stores of our representatives everywhere. 


Upon mentioning this magazine we will forward a 
7x9 Mezzotint photograph of Ferruccio Busoni. 


Made Solely by CHICKERING & SONS 


751 Tremont Street, cor. Northampton Established, 1823 Boston, Mass. 








Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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America’s Hilliest City 


Seattle, demands hill-climbing cars. 


Count all the high-grade cars in Seattle, 


and observe that Winton Sixes outnumber every other make five to one. 


Detroit—Nearly everybody owns 
stock in some local automobile plant, 
and buys homemade cars. The om/y 
high-grade out-of-town car that De- 
troit people buy is the Winton Six. 
Notice that fact when you are in 
Detroit. 


Cleveland—The home of the 
Winton Six drives more Winton cars 
than any other make. Cleveland 
people know what the Winton is 
and can do 


Boston—The most careful buyers 
in America are Bostonians. ‘They 
are buying more Winton Sixes than 
ever before. 


New York and Chicago—Con- 
gested traffic requires a flexible car. 
Watch the Winton Six thread its way 
through the crowd without shifting 
from Aigh gear. 


Los Angeles—This famous resort 
made the Winton Six its /eading 
seller during the last winter season. 


San Francisco, Cincinnati and 
Pittsburg—More hills, and they’re 
all easy for the Winton Six. 


Everywhere—The Winton Six, 
the on/y self-cranking car in the 
world, goes the route like coasting 
down hill. 


The Winton Six sells at $3000. Holds the world’s lowest upkeep record— 


77 cents per 1000 miles. 


Its six-cylinder motor is as smooth as velvet. 


And the entire car has the ‘class’? that in other makes costs as high 


as $6000. 





WINTON SIX 








The Winton Motor Car. Co., Licensed under Selden Patent, 122 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 


Send 1911 Winton Six literature to 


Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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oOhe 
PLEASURES of HEALTH 


can only be realized when supported by physical strength. Physical strength can 
only be attained through proper nourishment and physical exercise. 


ahh Niutlvine 


is not only a liquid food of itself but, when taken with meals, produces the fermentation necessary 
for the digestion of other foods. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A PURE 
MALT PRODUCT and not an alcoholic beverage 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH - - - - St. Louis, Mo. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The way to relieve and reynove corns is this: 

Place the downy felt ring Of a Blue-jay Corn Plaster 
about the corn. That will protect it from chafing, 
stopping the pain at once. 

It also allows a wonderful bit of medication to rest 
on the corn and go to work. 

48 hours after, you can lift the corn out in its en- 
tirety. No pain—no harn no inconvenience—no dan- 
gerous liquid—no nasty salve—no soreness. 





Also Blue-jay 


Illustration Actual Size 





Two Days End 
the Corn 








Safe, simple and neat, yet immensely effective. 
About forty million people know Blue-jay. 

day more than ten thousand buy it. 

Try a package. All druggists everywhere sell it. 


Every 





If vou wish to be further convinced before spending 
even fifteen cents, ask us to mail you a sample—free 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 





15c and 25c 





Bunion Plasters 







Note the Narrow Band 


per Package 











This Removes the Corn 





This Protects It Adhesive Strip-wraps‘round the toe. 
















5 ee = OF 
THE LONGEST TIME 


TO BUY 


WATCHES AND 
DIAMONDS 


¢25 oO $19° A WEEK 
¢50 °° $192 A WEEK 
$100 — +22 A WEEK 


IMES WaTcHe2HAMOND (0 


IME PAYMENTS 
206 W. 424 Se. belong " 


NEW YORK Dey 


Asm Fon Boox 
“SHORT TALKS 
LONG Terns” 





at 
TIMES SQUARE 





WOMEN—CONSPICUOUS 


for complexions always smooth and vel- 
vety, that never lose their youthful at- 
_— tiveness, that seem to be impervious 
to exposure, to sunand wind, areusers J $/ 
ofthat great beautifier—Labliache. |t 
prevents that oily, shiny appearance, BM 
and counteracts the disagreeable ef- 
fects of perspiration. Lablache is 
cooling, refreshing and pure. 
Refuse subesttutes. way mer be 
jj dangerous, Files hite, Pin 
4 Cream, 50c. a oy on eth or by 
mail. Send 10c. forsample ) 


‘Yell the substitutor: 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 


——<—_— 


i 
“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


(60) 











The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 


Your Own Summer Home 


could afford 
and 


no more privacy 


exclusive luxury 

The Inn is situated in a private park 
maintained by the local cottage com- 
munity. 

It accommodates 100 guests. 

Rooms are available in nearby cot- 
tages to those who prefer them, service 
and privileges of the Inn being the 
sae. 

A clean broad 
bathing facilities. 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to New York 
City. Also frequent train service to 
Brooklyn. 


with ample 
haseball, 


beach 
‘Tennis, 


Telephone. Garage. 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 
Minutes from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application. 

















Good-bye.” 
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The Edison 
Phonograph 


gives just the right 
volume of sound for 
the home 


Too much sound is worse than too little. A grand piano is out of place in 
a room twelve feet square. The music of the finest band may be spoiled if 


heard in too small a hall. 


The volume of sound produced by the Edison Phonograph, while perfect in 
its reproduction of the music or voice, is not loud, strident, noisy or ear-piercing. 

If you have ever lived with a sound-reproducing machine that was too loud, 
you will know what it means to have an Edison which is just loud enough. 





Many sound-reproducing machines are sold al- 
together on the argument that they are loud. Itis 
very easy to make a loud Phonograph. We have 
made them for use with moving picture machines. 
It is an art to make a Phonograph which gives proper 
value to each kind of music and all within the 
compass of an ordinary parlor or sitting-room. 

Most of the sizes of the Edison Phonograph 
are adapted for home use. 

If you have ever become tired of a sound- 
repreducing machine, it was because it was too loud— 
too insistent. 

When you buy an Edison, you will appreciate 
what it is to have a Phonograph that reproduces 
sound properly of the right volume for your house. 

Go to any dealer and hear an Edison, but remember 
you are hearing it in a store, not in your home. If he 
tries to sell you any other make insist upon having both 
kinds sent to your home, with some records of your own 
selection. Remember, too, that the Phonograph is the 
only Edison machine. 


There is an Edison Phonograph at whatever price you wish to 
pay, from the ag X at $12.50 to the Amberola at $200. 60, Edison 
Standard Records, 35c.; Edison Amberol Records, 50c,; Edison Grand 
Opera Records, 75c. to $2.00, 


National Phonograph Company, 38 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 











Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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While Frock 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


Bié, Free Bargain List\eeaes 
of Unredeemed Pledges \jaum 


: # OR 60 YEARS at the same § 
location we have conduct- 
ed a high-class loan business in connect- 
ion with our well known Jewelry éstab- 
lishment. Our rating is over $750,000.00. 
We offer toout-of-town customers the same 
service that has made us famous as bargain 
giversin Pittsburg for over halfa century. Our 

Free Bargain Bulletin contains hundreds of 


Unredeemed Pledges 
At Less Than Half Value 


Diamonds of all sizes re-set in latest style mount- 
ings; Watches, Lockets, Rings, Pendants, Brooches, Ear- 
rings, Silver Ware; etc., at 504 of actual value, andoften 
two-thirds less than you could buy them elsewhere. 

Specimen Bargain Values 
As an illustration of the wonderful saving in goods 
of the very highest quality, we offer the following 
Pledge No. 314563—'2-3-32 k't, solitaire 
finest pure white diamond mounted in beauti- 
ful tiffany ring—a rare gem, worth $100.00, 
Our Unredeemed Price, Only $48.00. 




























Pledge No. 281426 —17 jewel Elgin —the 
celebrated adjusted high grade Watch a 20 
year genuine gold Gilled case, sold everywhere 
$25.00 — complete ew condition. 





>, same as n 
Our Unredeemed Price, $9.50. 
We have only eight rings similar (not exact duplicates) 







to No. 314,563, and 12 like No. 281,426 Watches Orders 
filled strictly in order of receipt 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
Means just what it says with us You can return 






anything not entirely satisfactory for any reason, and 
get your money back without red tape or delay. Our 
capital of $750,000 stands back of this offer 
Big Bargain Bulletin of Unredeemed Pledges 
Containing Hundreds of Wonderful Bare 
ns—Free. Write for it today. 


Jos. De Roy & Sons 
301 Smithfield St. Pittsburg. 
Opposite Post Office 
















_ Borr.eD AT THE SPRINGS, Bupa Pest, HUNGARY. 





Tell the substitutor: 








New York 


GRAND HOTEL ““<..; 


A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3lst Street 


Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service, and personal attention to patrons—tbe 
Grand counts its friends by the thousands. 
Army and Navy people stop here, as do all ex- 
perienced travelers. For more excellent living 
facilities, quiet elegance and sensible prices, are 
hardly obtainable elsewhere. 

As for transportation facilities, New York’s 
subways, elevated and surface cars are all prac- 
tically at the door. Theatres and shopping dis- 
tricts also imniediately at harid.. Personal bag- 
gage transferred free to and from New 
Pennsylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Rates.—$1.50 Per Day, Upwards 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chautauqua, 

O. Greenhurst, Jamestown, : Open 
May Ist to Nov. Ist. 50 Automobile Stalls. 


Guide to New York Gwith Maps) and Special Rate 
Card—sent upon request. 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 


worm and all imperfections 


of the skin and prevents 
/ wrinkles. Does not merely 
J coverup but eradicates them. 
/ Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap should be used in connec- 
tion with Malvina Cream. Cream, 
0c; Lotion, 50c; Saap, 25c. Atall 
druggists or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. L. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO 





Good-bye.” 
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Taking 
His 
Orders 


Are You 
Boss of Your Own Job? 


In other words is someone else paid for assuming the responsibility for your work ? 


The trained man is the responsible man. The responsible man is the well-paid 
man, while the untrained man, the chap who does only the detail part of the work at 
another’s bidding, is paid just so much for his labor, and no more. 


If you are only a detail man, the International Correspondence Schools can fit you 
for positions higher up. If you are earning only a small wage the I. C. S. can raise your 
salary. Whether you live near or far away the I. C. S. will go to you—in your spare time 
—and train you for your chosen occupation without encroaching on your working time. 


Mark the attached coupon and learn 
how you can secure an I. C. S. training that 
will make you boss of your own job. Marking 
the coupon costs you nothing and entails 
no obligation. Mark it to-day. It means 


SUCCESS 


The I. C. S. can help you just as it has 
helped thousands of other ambitious men 
who at the rate of 300 every month are 
VOLUNTARILY reporting salaries raised 
and positions bettered as the direct result 
of 1.C. S. help. During May the number 
heard from was 301. 


Mark the coupon to-day. Mark itNOW. 









INDEPENDENCE COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
BOX 1199, SCRANTON, PA. 














Please explain, without further obligation on my 
part. how I can qualify for the position, trade or pro- 
fession before which I have marked X. 











Electric Wireman 
Elec. Lighting Supt.| 
Electrical Engineer 
Mechanical Drafteman 


HKookkeeper 
S.enographer 
Advertising Man 
Show Card Writing 
Window Trimming 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Arehbitectural Drafiseman 
Bullding Contractor 
Architect Spanish 
Chemist ' Freneh 
] German 
Banki Italian 
Civil Service 
A et 







Mechan, Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Stationary Engineer 


Mine Foreman 
Mine Superintendent 
Automobile Runni: 


NAME cores socccees soccer cccececcessseecccecessesseces: eeseee 


































Btreet and NO. ..00-- sees ceccesccececcescses sees ceveceseesee 
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Enormous Profits Made 
Growing Ginseng 





By DOUGLAS E. McDOWELL 


profitable crap 
from it on 
average 


Ginsehg is the most valuable and 
in the world. © More money can be made 
iu few square rods of ground than from the 
farm. Compared to the enormous profit yield from 
the cultivatidu of Ginseng, the results of all other 
farming operations sink into utter insfgnificance. 
The’ simple statement of the truth about this won- 
derful puediuck reads like gross exaggeration. Yet 
facts and -fif@fes, based on actual experience anid 
derived from official sources of unquestionable 
authority, prove that $25,000 per acre 
is a couservative statement of profit 
to be derived from growing Ginseng. 

x * * 

Cultivation of Ginseng on a sys- 
tematic scale for export is a subject 
that should interest every thoughtful 
American. Demand is constantly 
growing. Supply is decreasing. Prices 
are steadily increasing. The wild 
urticle is becoming extinet, and the 
future of this amazingly profitable 
industry 1 practically on pro- 
duction in this country. 

China consumes at least 95% of the 
Ginseng produced in America. The 
Chinese have used Ginseng for thous- 
cae of years. They know its value 
as a medicine, and use it as a flavor 
for food. They have been taught its 
benefits for generations. Every China- 
man from the highest Mandarin to 
the lowest Coolie uses it daily. The 
Chinese Ginseng market is as staple 
as the market for tea or coffee, and 
is subject to less fluctuation than any 
other article ol commerce 





Mr. Quang, President ‘of the Chinese Merchants’ 
Company of Shanghai, one of the largest trading 
companies in the Orient, says: “The Ginseng supply 
is fast diminishing; demand is growing pose An each 
year. The «amount used is gauged only by the supply. 
We pay a good price for your Ginseng. We could us« 
twenty times what we get at present prices. It would 
be impossible for you Americans to glut the market 
with Ginseng in the next 50 years.” 

* * 
The average price in this country for the past six \ears 


$7.00 per pound as shown by the following table prepared by the 
U. 8. partment of Agriculture 
OUNDS AVERAGE TOTAL VALUE 
POUNDS PRICE PER LB. YRS. EXPO 
§ 2 


YEAR 





z= 





82 1, 
arye ies are exporters anxious to buy Gins: The 
best markets are New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, voy: Mild 
St. Louis and Cincinnati. Latest quotations are $7.25 Ib. 
* *w * 


The Ginseng which competes to a limited extent 
with the American article is Corean Ginseng. But the 
Coreans are handicapped. Since the Chinese-Japanese 
War, the Japanese control the Corean one >and their 
government has placed an export duty $5.00 per 
pound on the Corean root. We have no “export duty 
on Ginseng and our product enters China at Hong 
Kong, which is a free port. 

* x * 

In yespomes to inquiries as to the price of American Ginseng 
in China, I received numerous replies (through the State Depart- 
ment at Wasningvon) from American Consuls. Brief extracts feom 


a few lette ‘ollow; 
“Americe an 








Mr. Wi im Martin, Connat Gene 
(iinseng, in United States gold. $ 
Mr. Thomas Sammons, 
$23; medium size. $19; sma 
Consul Lay, at Canton: 





‘Lar 





all size, $11 per pound.’ 
“American Ginseng of first quality 





yest, 


mm. ab monhin bibeedo me 





second and third class, $23 per catty 


“Price of 
» gold, per 





bring 
cum 


= rer catty 
. Stuart K. Lipton, Vv. C. in charge at “Amoy: 

At wrerican Ginseng in Amoy rangeés:from $12.50 to 

pound,” 





* * * 
some bed-rock facts: 1,000 Ginseng roots 


square rod of ground, or 160,000 to the 
conservative estimate. Some growers 


Here are 
will grow on one 
acre, This is a 


say 200,000, but careful investigation convinces me 
that 160,000 is absolutely safe. At 
five years (Qnaturity) average will run 


ten roots to the pound, or 100 lbs. to 
the square rod. Allowing one-third for 
shrinkage in drying (33% pounds) at 
$7.00 produces 1 per square rod, 
or $37,329.60 pe (160 square 
rods). 

Even the most favored soil in the 
world, intensively cultivated under the 








most approved irrigation methods, 
would yield only about 1-30 of this 
profit for the biggest money crops. 
And the risk is practically nothing, 
as Ginseng is not affected by frosr, 
rain or weather conditions. It with- 


stands the severest winter and can be 
cultivated equally well in hot or cold 
¢limate. Ginseng has no enemies, 
Moles, mice, insect pests, do not at- 
tack it as they do many other vege- 
table growths. 


* * x 


The enterprising city of Joplin, Mo., 
has the honor of being the first Ameri 
can community to realize the immense 
importance of the Ginseng industry. 
and the systematic cultivation of this valuable product 
is being successfully carried on there by a group of 
bankers and business men, who have organized the 
Ginseng Corporation of America with a Capit: isation 
of $50,000 to exploit the growing of Ginseng on a larg 





scale as a business proposition. 

This Corporation has absolute title to 26 acres es 
pecially adapted to the purpose. Three acres of this 
tract are now producing Ginseng Over 450,000 crow 
ing plants, three and four ye ars old, today valued 
at $80,000, are owned by the Company. The Stat 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania estimates the 
value of one year old Ginseng pli ints at 10 eents each, 
tive year old (matured) plants, 25 cents. At this valua- 
tion, the actual value of these plants inside of two 


years will be $108,000, aside from the enormous profits 


to be made from marketing the product, and the yearly 
harvesting of an immensely valuable crop of Ginseng 
seeds, 


The results of the preliminary experiments at Joplin 
have proved so convincing, that it is now proposed to 
extend operations to the entire 26 acres, and produc 
Ginseng On an enormous scale. 

Actual facts and figures (as quoted above) bear out 
the assertion that $37,000 per acre can be realized in 
this marvelously profitable crop. But even at the ex 
tremely conservative estimate of only $15,000 per ner, 
it will be seen that a yearly yield from 26 acres would 
produce $390,000—a dividend rate equal to the famous 
Calumet and Hecla Copper Mine! 

In capitalizing the new company, it is proposed to 
offer for public subscription at par, a limited block of 








the 5,000 shares at $10 per share. Full particulars of 
the plan, prospectus of the organization, descriptive 
matter, ete., will be furnished on application to the 


Ginseng Corporation of America, Joplin, Mo. 1 would 
advise readers of Ainslee’s, Who are interested in this 
wonderful industry, to write the Company for further 
information, 


wont what T aclkod far Cond hye? 








AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 



















17 Jewel Elgin—Our Great Special $ 
Sent Anywhere on FREE TRIAL | 1 32 


5 do not on mny until you have seen and penn Sa this High- 
} tang 17-3 “sowel Elgin Wateh, | in hand-sngraved case, right in your own 


home. You are to be the Judge. Let us send it to you, all charges 
Ksutsyou PAY ONLY $1.50 A MONTH 





ry hegeet pereen. ress. ¢ itter "Watch, im gold ou live, or how small 
will t H or a hig Ba n Wai in 
to wit en ‘Railroad inspection, ‘Gins ihe ben 


oe, warranted for years. an 


hy — ‘efi 


LY Plan--the ‘‘Loftis 
THE OLD RELMAOLE OROOMAL BARDON s Syetemn'*~and ‘how we send Elgin 
‘AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE BW. Waltham Wate 








Tent id rari? 19, 21, and 23 a pe I, 
’ Hi 29, 92 to 98 STATEST., CHICAGO, ILL. | an 116 a in th ab ‘without ae or 
i BROS.& co. Braaches: Pittsburg, Pa., St. Louis,Mo. ons roont deposit. Send fer the Magazine, Free. 





























It keeps the smoke dry, sweet and 
cool to the last puff; prevents the 
foul odor; eliminates the gargle. 
Every particle ‘of moisture from 
the burning tobacco passes through 
into the reservoir. Where there 
is no moisture saturating the 
tobacco, there is no foul odor, no 
disagreeable heat, no “slug.” 
drop cannot form on a slot: that 
is a physical principle. Where 
there is no hanging drop, there is 
no gurgle. 

MY CHUM pipe cannot clog. 
The cleaning blade supplied with 
every pipe cleanses both slot and 
reservoir in five seconds. 

If you've liked a pipe before, 
you'll like this better; if you 
haven't, you'll change your mind. 
Write for it—$1.00, $1.50. 


J. C. DRUCKLIEB & CO. 
221 Canal Street New York City 


2 THE EVER-CONSISTENT YALE 
= Nichols, one of the three Yale riders in the 
Endurance Contest held by the New Jersey 


[| | 2 | 


Motorcycle Club May 30-31, 1910, was 
awarded the Silver Trophy Cup for the most 
consistent performance of the 65 contestants. 

The Yale team—as usual—achieved a per- 
= wae score. 


Bie e HP. a 
enti*Stom VALE os 
$200 F. 0. B. Toledo $300 P ob B. Toledo 


The long stroke motor, specially heat- 
treated cylinder ground to .001 of an inch, 
F, made these feats possible. All Yale motors & 
are stock motors. 

Sworn statement of average upkeep cost in 
1909 for all repairs—29c. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES—Write for Booklet Today 


—~ THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY 
, 1719 Fernwood Ave., - Toledo, Ohio, U. S.A. 
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(“Human-Talker” 


is our registered name of a Parrot * 
1 impe yrted exclusively by us from 
, rtain districts in Old Mexico, 
ONLY KNOWN TO US and GUAR- 
ANTEED to learn to talk, sing and 
whistle BET TER and MOR 

t HUMAN-LIKE THAN ANY 
' UTHER PARROT, YOUNG, tame 
genuine hand-raised and beautiful 
; plumaged birds only 

i If Ordered Before Oct. 1 
~ Later $15.00 
MONEY REFUNDED IF DON’T 
TALK SATISFACTOR! UY. Sold 
under written guarantee a8 6 months rtel. 
Live arrival at e 


f CH APER VARIETIES OF OF PMELICAN PI ‘FAkROTS “3 “+ 
1 ites 


Sinny oy oe 
ute to 6and sings. ane would not ey 

-4 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE. 
; Max Geisler Bird Co., Dep.E2, Omaha, Neb. 
, Lercest, Oldest Mail Order Bird House in the World 



























Tell the substitutor: 








REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


You can safely and speedily .reduce your 
surplus flesh in any part of the body, and 
thus improve your figure, by wearing 


DR. WALTER'S 
MEDICATED RUBBER GARMENTS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

They are very comfortable and never fail to 
accomplish the desired result. They are worn 
by the Royalty of Europe and the Society of America. 
Neck and Chin Bands, as shown in cut, $3.00 
Chin only - - - © © © = © © © 2,00 
Also union suits, jackets, stockings, etc . forthe pur- 
pose of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. In- 
valuable to those suffering from rheumatism, 






Write at once for further particulars 
DR. JEANNE WALTER, Patentee 
Suite 840, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 








San Francisco: 166 Geary Street 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








That ‘ ‘sticky ” feeling and 


the difficulty of putting on the | 


stockings and other garments 


after a salt water bath are easily | 


overcome by a sprinkling of 


© Wiliams 
C late’ Powder 


Its fineness, smoothness, 
fluffy softness and antiseptic 
properties make it ideal for this 
and for all toilet uses 


The Williams box contains nearly 15 per cent more powder | 


than other kinds sold at the same price. 

and Carnation. 

for 4 cents in stamps. Specify odor desired. 

Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps) 


Violet 


Two odors- 


You can tell it by 
the Quick-Open 
ing, Quick Closing, 
Hinged-Cover Box => _) 






Two odors, 
Violet and 
Carnation 


Tell the substitutor: 


AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER. 








A liberal sample in a miniature can mailed | 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 






Brown Your Hair 


Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain. The Stain doesn't 
hurt the hait as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy."’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs 
Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease, One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter's Walnut Tint Hair Stain should last you a year 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 1247 Groton Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


BAEOD 
MON DIAMONDS. 
ANY A ay. STYLE 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k one 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.0.D. for ins partie m. Catalog FREE. shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 
Baroda (o., Dept.A- 6 838 N. State St, , 


















hair, and we will mail a 


Sent on Send No Money. 
WE wie Pinist You TEN DAYS. . 














you 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
One Complete Nickeled 


TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 


CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 


Sent postpaid for 26ctg. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 
Good-bye.” 











toile 





Preferred by sportsmen, athletes, fishermen, golfers, etc. Sold everywhere, 5c. 
Avoid imitations. Ball player's picture 
Insist on Colgan’s. COLGAN GUM COMPANY, Inc., Louisville, Ky. in every package. 
[LU — 







Flavored like the aroma of 
fragrant sweet Violets. A 
dainty breath perfume. A 


AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 





“Violet Chips”? and “‘Mint Chips’’ 
mark a new high spot in 
chewing gum goodness 


“Violet Chips” y/ “Mint Chips” 


with the wonder-flavor 
*t requisite. 


Here’s Chewing Gum everybody likes. It meets every criticism made on 
all other brands because of its fine quality. Both ‘‘Violet Chips’’ and ‘‘Mint 
Chips”’ are deliciously good and pure. The chewey kind of chewing gum, too, 
because it contains more chicle than any other kind. Flavor is never lost. 


Round Chips in Round Metal Box 


attractively packed to keep the goodness and freshness within and dust and impurities without. 
Ideal for carrying in vest pocket or handbag. 























KLEIN ERTS 

OLYMPIA oneis. 

CAN BE WASHED 
AND IRONED 


| Ton OF fon a 


GUARANTEE IN EVERY PAIR 

















i 





INCLUDE ‘*SHOWER-PROOF”’ FOULARDS, FLORENTINES, DECORATIVE SILKS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, VELOURS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, CRAVATS, VELVET 
RIBBONS, SPUN SILK YARNS, REELED SILKS, ETC. 


Cuenevy Baornens, Siix Manuractuncens. 























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER __ 











Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.25 a line, 





which includes SMITH’S and POPULAR 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes August ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women, 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ENTS. Portraits 35c, 
_ sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25ce, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1135, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


GET A BETTER PLACE.—Uncle 
Sam is best employer; pay is high and 
sure; hours short; places permanent; 
promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies ever 
month; all kinds of pleasant wor 
every where; no lay-offs; no pull 
needed; common education sufficient; 
find out how you can have a position 
oe a7 you by Bal today for 

22. It is + Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


hae te WANTED in every county 
sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


“AGENTS, } Male and Female, can 
make from $10 to $15 a day selling my 
Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has never 
been canvassed. For pi articulars write 
Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N.Y 








Frames 




















LOCAL REP RE SENTATIVE want- 
pd—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business, No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 

»articulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

vat’l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., Snite 
339 ttardene Bldg., Washington, | D. C. 


$25 Wee kly and expe nses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise. Steady work. 
C. H. Emery, D 13, Chicago, Tl. 








Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. | 





AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, ‘Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
8. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N. Y.C. 





LIVE AGENTS WANTE D.. Hustlers rs 
to handle our attractive combination 
packages of soap and toilet articles 
with valuable premiums. One Michi- 
gan agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another 
$21in8 hrs., another $* 0 in 10 hrs. 
Write today. E. M. Davis Soap Co. 
19 Union Park Cc ourt, Cc hic ago, | ni. 

SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 
WANTED—Thousands of good posi- 








Books, Etc. 


“HOME ENCYCLO PE DIA OF 
HYGIENE and Medicine. By a 
physician. Handy in case of sickness 
or accident as it tells how to treat the 
patient, in plain, easily understood lan- 
guage. Alphabetically arranged for 
revdy reference. Price $1. from A. B, 
Huth, 492 Hancock St., Brookiyn, N.Y, 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





WE BUY COINS AND STAMPS, 
Premiums paid up to 5000. Send for 
free Booklet No, 32. Royal Money & 
Stamp Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 





tions now open, paying from $1,000 
to $5,000 a year and expenses, No 
former experience needed to get one 
of them. We will teach you to be an 
expert salesman or saleswoman by 
mailin eight weeks; assist you to se- 
cure a good position and you can pay 
for your tuition out of your earnings, 
Write to-day for full particulars and 
testimonials from hundreds of men 
and woman we have placed in good 
positions paying from $100 to $500 a 
month and expenses. Address near- 
est office. Dept. 404, National Sales- 
men’s Training Assoc jation, Chicago. 
New York, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Kan- 
sas City, 8 San Francisco. 


$5,000 to $10,000 per year in the 
Real Estate business. No capital re- 
quired. I will teach you how, and 
make you my special representative. 
Send for big Free Book, H. D. Hurd, 
869 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Automobiles 


Every individual automobile owner 
in the United States should join the 
International Ex mg ag ague, 
Home office, Buffalo, N, 


Trade Schools 








Motor Boats, Etc. 


HOPKINS sells 
Motor Boats and Yachts. Send for 
catalog and save money. 119 Cham- 
bers Street, New York. 


Music’ 
SONG Poems with or without music 


wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Original. Examination and criticism 





everything for 














free. G. G. Eaton, 419 6th Ave., N. Y 
SONG POEMS Wanted. Mr. Penn 
back from Europe. Send yours to-day 
for Free advice, criticism and revi- 
sion. First-class music only. Publica 
tion by legitimate firms A fortune in 
a hit. Endorsed by leading publishers. 
15 years, reputation. Arthur A, Penn, 
36 Childs Bldg., 34th Street, N. Y. 
Typewriters 
Underwoods, Remingtons and all 


other machines. We rent them any- 
where, and allow six months rental to 
apply toward the purchase price. Write 
for catalogue and net prices. Type- 
writer Sales Co., 171 Broadway, N.Y. 





Plumbing,Electricity, Bricklaying or 
Mechanical Draughting, taught by ex- 
port workmen. Shorttime, small cost. 

ositions always open. Catalogue free. 
_O ‘oyne National Trade 


Write today. 
. Ashland Ave.,Chicago 


Schools, 1693 N 





AGENTS:—Write for new propo- 
sition on our patented match and gum 
vending machines. Splendid side line; 
one sale per day makes good salary. 
Laclede Mfg. Co., 440 Laclede Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS earn $25 to $50 weekly 
selling our New Styles Mexican and 
Swiss Embroidery Waist Patterns, 
Princess Dresses, Art Livens, various 
novelties. Catalogue free. National Im- 
porting Co., Desk 60, 699 B’way, N.Y. 





Tell the substitutor: 





For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In suecessful use throuch- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 


“No, thank you. | want what I asked 








For Sale or To Let 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J 





Two very 


desirable houses fully furnished and 
equipped with all modern improve 
ments. Located in the choicest part 


of the hills of Somerset, convenient to 
station. Euch of these houses con 
tains eleven rooms, seven of which 
are sleeping rooms, large verandas, 
two bathrooms, auto garage and 
stable, fine supply of spring water, 
electric light, ete. They are located 
within 500 feet of each other on a 
plet of about twelve acres of lawns 
and woods, on high ground, and will 


be sold together or separately or 
rented on very reasonable terms 
Address Post & Reese, 16 East 60th 





Street, New York City. 


Y — 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





Business Opportunities 


START AN EASY AND LUCRA- 
‘IVE Business. We teach you how 
to establish a successful Collection 
Business and refer business to you. No 

ipital required. Little competition. 
Rare opportunities. Write for Free 
4 Pointers today. American Collection 
Service, 19 State St., Detroit, Mich. 





Te 





' IF YOU WANT A POSITION, pre- 
H are yourself by a thorough training. 

‘urpenters and concrete men are in 

reat demand at from $4 to $10 per 


t lay. ‘We will equip you by i ti- 
i cal work with either of these well pay- 

2 ing trades at small cost for tuition 
le and living expenses. Write for book- 


let. Independence Business & Trades 
> College, Box X, Independence, Kan, 


EARN $10 TO $15 A WEEK DUR- 
ING SPARE TIME. WE 
7 YOU IN A PERMANENT BUSINESS 





| returned. 
|} as to 


Business Opportunities — Continued. 


$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer. Steatiy 
work. 8. Scheffer,Treas,, G 3, Chicago 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED 
Send sketch for free report 

Guide kook 
with valuable 





patentability. 
and What to Invent, 


| List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
| One Million Dollars offered for one 


START | 


with us and furnish everything. We | 


7 have new easy selling pons, and sea- 
e sonable leaders in the Mail Order line 
" to keep our factories busy. No can- 
r vassing. Small Capital. You pay us 
; out of the business. Large profits. 
a Spare time required. Personal as- 
2 sistance. Write today for plans, 


7 | positive proof and sworn statements. 
J. M. Pease Mfg. Co., 1172 Pease 


ee 





invention; $16,000.00 for others. 
Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress, sample 
tree. Victor J. Evans & Co., W 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 





OR FEE) 


ash- | 


sults. I procure patents that protect. | 


Watson E. Coleman, Washirgton, D.C, | 





PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT, 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtaina Patent. Write tor them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability, Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st'd Attys, 1202 F St.,Wash., D.C. 


Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


$10 TEXAS MAP FREE. Showing 
every section of land in Texas orange 





belt. Would cost $10 to buy. Free 
for 4c, postage. Address C, A. Elmen 
& Co., De sk B, Houston, Texas. 





$25. CASH and $10. per month buys 
a $500. building site in San Diego. 
Values rapidly advancing. Exposition 
City in 1915. New Railroad building. 
Most Southerly port to Panama Canal. 
Write for booklet, maps, ete. South 
western Investment Co,, 1142 “pe 
St., San Diego, Cal. 





(10% NET) WASHINGTON CITY 
improved real estate is an absolutely 
safe ard far more protitable invest- 
ment than Government Bonds. Write 
for booklet No. 34. Boss & Phelps, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 





Miscellaneous 





TOBACCO Habit Cured or No Cost. 
Harmless Home treatment of rootsand 
herbs; sure, le ‘asant, permanent. Send 
your name. King Ni-Ko 5,Wichita,Kan 





RIGGS’ DISEASE,—If your teeth 
























Building, Buffalo, N, Y. aantioten —— ——— | are loose and sensitive, the gums 
- q ——— PATENTS: For facts “about Prize | spongy, receding and bleeding, Call’s 
a OIL JOURNAL FREE—Free trial and Reward offers and Inventions | Anti- Ri: ves will wive quick relief and 
r subscription forafew months tothe that will bring from $5000 to 10. cure, Use it with new plates, 4 ounce 
4 journal “California Oil Fields,” if re- Million Dollars; and for books of In- | bottle ——_ 65 cents, 8 ounce 
quest is made before September 15th. | tense Interest to Inventors, send 8¢ =. 00. oney back if unsatisfac ~, 
= Address Sagar-Loomis Co.,917 Phelan | postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. | Call's Anti-Riggs Company, Dept. 3 
4 Building, San Francisco, California. | 62, Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C | Elmira, New York. 
r , «. oe 
Every Boy and Girl Can Obtain a Fine Gold Watch Free 
d 
‘ Write to-day for full particulars explaining how you can secure a beautiful, new style 
thin model, gold dial, fully guaranteed gold watch free. The watch is a perfect time 
- j keeper, and is one that anybody will be proud to possess. It is a watch your friends 
‘ 2 will admire and you will value because of its real worth. Don't delay. Write to-day. 
: You will be surprised to know how easily you can obtain the watch. This is a 
; ; rare opportunity to geta fine gold watch. Address: Manager, Box 34, Station 0, New York 
1 
. —— 
Tg ‘ RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
; ip each town to ride and pd itsample 1910 model, Write 
, Jor Special Offer. 
‘ 4 Guaranteed 1910 Mode Is $ Oto $27 
, Taos aaa” oOo MODE ELS $7 to. a9: 
“Can > @ pound a day off @ patient or putiton. Other systems er "OF BE ST MAKES = fo 
: vy. tan eee, sitviate, bat Tetture SSGreat Subject ot Fat.” Second-Hand Wheels 
No Dieting. o Hard Work. vod mane ees mo ‘Se ned as aw $2 to 
DR. JOHN, WILSON GIBBS" OBESITY CURE We Ship on App oval ‘without @ cent 
ermanent Cc of Obesi' 
4 Harmlessand Positive. NO FA ILURE. Your preduction is aonare ed—re- : suport gay the 10 a Free Trial 
l «tostay, One month’s treatment $6.00. Mail, or office, 1370 AS wheels, lamps, and 
- Groadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. sundries, my bg nan pres DO! NOT 
’ ‘aa thet ah AY »ositive and permanent.’ —N.Y. Herald, July 9, 1893. | BUY till catal: ‘ Write n 
. n Obesity,Dr.Gibbs is the reeognized authority.” —N.¥.World,July 7,/909. | MEAD exe CLEC co. , 1’: sito CHICAGO 
. o * f WHITE 
: S78 Geisha Diamonds valley GEMS 
Y SEE em BEFORE PAYING! 
Rad THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY aoe oe ~ chemica] white sapphires, 
; Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian n ‘the tol from diamonds except byan 
5 di nd testa, 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an So Saedthar aan’ ne ep pel ae ge pe 








possle. experts. tne twentieth the expense, 
free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 
THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO 
517 Jackson Rivd., Chieago, Il. 


cease guaranteed 25 years, All mount 
gold diamon ——. Willsend you any Ay yk ring. pin 
or stud on approval—allc repaid—no je 
CP WRITE FOR FREE LLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 51 SPECIAL PRICES 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 706 Holiday Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 















“VULCAN” SELEF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN 


s2-2O with No. 2 Fills and cleans itself with 
$2:50 berg | hd > Fle Sefets Device. Block 

Gold Pen ted with 14-Karat Gold Pea. 
J 


ULLRICH & CO., 603 Thames Bidg., 135 Greenwich St., New York City 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Demand Warm Baths With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And gentle applications of 
Cuticura Ointment to soothe 
and dispel summer eczemas, 
prickly heat, itchings, chaf- 
ings, sunburn, bites and 
stings. For everyday use 
in preserving, purifying and 
beautifying baby’s tender 
skin Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
curaOintment have no rivals 
worthy of mention. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 


ane. 
A. 


7) 








¢’Antin: Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 


Paul, Caleutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
okio; 


Tell the substitutor: 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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ON INLAND SEAS 


Enjoy the delights of an outing on the Great Lakes. 

The ever changing scenery along the shores, and 
the picturesque beauty of the numerous islands, in- 
crease interest in every mile of the journey, and 
make it one of the most pleasant and economical va- 
cation trips in America. 


FIRST CLASS SERVICE 
All the important ports on the Great Lakes are 
reached regularly by the unexcelled service of the D. 
& C. Lake Lines. The ten large steamers of this fleet 
have all the qualities of speed, safety and comfort, 
are handsomely furnished, excellent cuisine, in fact, 
all the conveniences of a modern hotel. 


Rail Tickets Available 
Particular travelers take advantage of the optional 
ticket arrangements in effect with all rail lines and 
travel via the “Water Way” between Buf- 
‘ ) falo, Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac 








(GZ Island. Illustrated pamphlet and 










Great Lakes map, mailed to any 
address on receipt of two cent 
_ stamp. Address Department 51. 

DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 

Detroit, Mich. 

Philip H. McMillan, Pres. 
Se dad ties A. A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 
meme =L. G. Lewis, G. P. A, 


Na 
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Good-bye.” 
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It is full of information that is of deepest importance to every h 
many valuable suggestions on furnishing and beautifying the home. It’s a big buyer’ aur 
explains relative values—describes economies in furniture manufacture and tells of a great 
modern method of merchandising that is ee ving a blessing to thousands of families of mod- 
arate income all over the United States. Write for this big book—it’s free—write for it today 











merous plan of partial payments gives you over a year in which to pay for the 
you select. They are promptly shipped when ordered and you 
& enjoy oat full ue wale paying for them a little each month as you 
earn the mone: harge Onl ane 
absolutely zoek ing for this Mission Lamp and Table $ on = 
credit accommodation--no in- | five thousand bargains—an e pL. y 
\y fetest—ne quizes of of any kind. Solid Oak Library Table and 6 le a ~ 
y It’s ] Mission Lamp, completely equip; 
anda most natal sion of partial ql. gas or electric 
its ever devised. 


q No. 55 


an immense volume of over 300 Cages. pictures several thousand 
on Furniture, Stoves. eee 
Clocks, Sewing  Hechines, Crockery, 
ng Rs ad Don't yoced a cent for oF anything in nthe 
nature of homefurnishings until you have received this great cat 


H ARTM AN FURNITURE & CARPET co. 

Dept.E6 223-229 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 

The old ond == known homefuraishing concern- established haa ed ears of success- 
res throughout the US --over 2,000,000 homes f 











































Solid Oak Mission Table, 
weathered finish, and a Mission Lamp, 24 in. high, 
for oil. gas or electricity, cathedral glass shade, 12x12 inches. 





























ONCE RICH, BUT DIED POOR 


Former Bankerand Mayor Ended Life 
as a Garbage Burner. 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Feb, 21.—Mar- 


tin L. Sweet, former banker and promi- 

uent business man, and once Mayor of **Of all sad things of tongue or pen, 

Grand Rapids, died suddenly today, on the the saddest are these, it might have 

86th anniversary of his birth. been, ’’ “Carlton 
Mr. Sweet, who had been prominent in : 

the milling and elevator business of the 

State, built Sweet's hotel here, founded 

the bank now known as the Old National 

Bank and at one time had large lumber 


Interests Unfortunate operations, however, 
swept his fortune away and at the tine of 
his death he was employed at the city 
xurbage incinerating plant at a small salary 


Had this man at age 60 invested $10,000, in an annuity in the National Life Insurance 
nnpany, he would have enjoyed, during every year es his life, an annual income of $944.90 and 
Satie received for the $10,000, invested a total sum of $24,567.40. 


At age 65 $10,000, will secure an annual income of $1,135.20. 
At age 70 $10,000. will secure an annual income of $1,364.60. 


Have you taken thought for your advanced years and provided beyond all peradventure against 
such an occurrence as is related in the above clipping; if not, had you not better write at once for 
income that $1,000. will secure at your age? Give date of birth. 


Annuities written on both male and female lives at any age without examination. 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF VERMONT 


MAKLEY & GSELLER, General Mangers, 149 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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| 224 PAGES OF souID FicTION | 





THE BARRITZ DIAMOND 
By GEORGE DYRE ELDRIDGE 
A thrilling, baffling mystery story, full of action, ex- 


citement, and adventure. 


The novel appears complete in 








A The FIRST SEPTEMBER Number of A 
Complete Two-Part 
Novel Story 
Three Ten Short 

Serials **The only magazine whose readers demand its : Stories 
publication twice a month.’’ 











THE PENFOLD ADVENTURE, by Ralph D. Paine. An old time 
sea story told with all the dash and vim that has made this 


author famous. 


NO MAN’S LAND, by Louis Joseph Vance. 


A new novel of 


romance and adventure, the scenes of which are set amidst 
the picturesque waters of Cape Cod. 





The Hornet and the Butterfly 
By CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK 


The Honor of a Thief 
By RUPERT HUGHES 


A Difference of Opinion 
By ROY NORTON 


The Buster 
By CHARLES E. VAN LOAN 


Colonel Seal and His Perfumed Aces 
By ALBERT DORRINGTON 








Casey, Riveter 
By CHARLES R. BARNES 


A Fine Dancer 
By MAX MARCIN 


Three H 
By B. M. BOWER 


The Silence of Senator Crane 
By JAMES HAY, Jr. 

A Forgetting 
By ALAN SULLIVAN 


An Sl 








| ON ALL NEWS STANDS AUGUST 10th | 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 




















of Space 


To be within arm’s reach of distant 
cities it is only necessary to be within 
arm’s reach of a Bell Telephone. It 
annihilates space and provides instanta- 
neous communication, both near and far. 


There can be no boundaries to a tele- 
phone system as it is now understood 
and demanded. Every community is 
a center from which people desire com 
munication in every direction, always 
with contiguous territory, often with 
distant points. Each individual user 
may at any moment need the long 
distance lines which radiate from his 
local center. 
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Anntuhilator 









An exchange which is purely local 
has a certain value. If, in addition to 
its local connections, it has connections 
with other contiguous localities, it has 
a largely increased value. 


If itis universal in its connections and 
inter-communications, it is indispens- 
able to all those whose social or business 
relations are more than purely local. 


A telephone system which under- 
takes to meet the full requirements of 
the public must cover with its ex- 
changes and connecting links the whole 
country. 


The Bell Telephone System annihilates space for 


the business man to-day. 


It brings him and any of 


his far-away social or business interests together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 





Tell the substitutor: 


One System, 


Universal Service. 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Fat 


Folks | of Life 
N umber iii 





Send for 
list of 
coming 
Special ¢ 
Numbers 


ma \\y | 
\ Lil WN \\ } 
oT 


In this great Number 


Fat Folks Furnish Fu 


Fair, Full Faces 
Fabulously Fleshy Facades. 
Felicitous, FugaciousFacetiousness 
Frankly and Fantastically 
Fulminated. 


Fubby Frumps. 
Flaccid Flirts. 
Flourishing Fronts. 








Fatuous Farinaceous Figures. 
Flamboyant Feminine Frazzles. 
(Phew!) 
Festive Fantasmagoria. 
Fibrous Fakes. 


Farcical Fancies. 


Florid Freaks. d . 
Folly Formulated Fundamentally. 


Three Months’ Trial Subscription Only One Dollar 


This offer is net. 
Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York 


Subscription, $5.00 Canadian, $5.52 Foreign, $6.04 








Tell the supstitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“" [ooth-brush drill is as needful as 


any gymnastic exercise for the 


. 99 
preservation of health, 
says Dr. Richard Grady, the dentist of the Annapolis Naval Academy. 


acer. aha 


helps keep you in athletic condition. ‘It improves your teeth, and 
therefore your digestion, health and appearance. Its regular use 
is a safeguard against disease. 
For Dr. Grady’s view is that “there is strong reason to believe that many diseases 
may be due to the fact that the masticatory organs have been neglected.” 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans, preserves and polishes perfectly and 


antiseptically. Not only a thorough cleanser and true antiseptic, it also prevents 
ecay-germs, correcf& mouth-acids and takes care of the gums. 


Its Delicious - Flavor 


makes its use a pleasure and proves that a “druggv’” taste is 


not necessary to efficiency. 
42 inches: of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents. 
COLGATE & CQ., Est. 1806, Dept..A, 55 John Street, New York. 
Canadian Degt., Coristine Bldg, Montreal 
Makers of -Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Little 
Prescriptions 


For the Use of 






A 


\? 


For a Cut or Scratch 


Clean the wound thoroughly. Then Coat the tender places with New-Skin 
paint it with a coat of New-Skin. The | and go on working. When possible it 
New-Skin will dry into a tough, flexible | is wise to anticipate the unusual wear on 
film under which the wound will heal the skin by applying New-Skin first, very 
rapidly without further attention. . much as one would prepare for heavy, 


- work by putting on gloves. 
For a Hang-Nail 


Trim the hang-nail close with sharp For Burns 


manicure scissors; then coat it with Vew- : : 
Skin, applying a second coat after the Paint the burned place with New-Skin, 


first has dried, if necessary. After that which will form a protective film so that 
the hang-nail will not bother you and the skin will no longer be sore or sen- 
will proceed to cure itself. istive, 


For Split Lips For Chafed Feet 


Re-inforce the damaged skin with 
New-Skin and you can go on walking 
without further trouble. The New-Skin 
will keep the broken cuticle from being 
irritated and there will be no further suf- 
fering. 





For Blisters or Callous Spots 
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Flatten out the lip with the fingers 
and touch it lightly with Mew-Skin. Hold 
the lip flat for a moment until the New- 
Skin dries. There will then be no 
further annoyance and no further temp- 
tation to bite or touch the lips. 














Be sure to get the genuine. 







For sale by druggists everywhere, 
10, 25and 50 cents, or by mail. 
Stamps taken. 







Dept. 4 


Newskin Company 
New York 


“ Paint it with New-Skin and forget it.” 















a 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you,I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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TOILET POWDER 


is preferred by the refined and discriminating 
because of its purity. It has been the 


standard for more than a quarter of a century. 


MENNEN’S FLESH TINT, A PINK TALCUM—Not a Rouge. Sample Free. 
MENNEN’S NARANGIA TALCUM POWDER. Sample Free. Richly fragrant 


with the exquisite odor of Orange Blossoms. 


MENNEN’S BORATED VIOLET TALCUM. Sample Free. Has the scent of 


fresh-cut Parma Violets. 


MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER. Oriental 
Odor. Sample Free. 


MENNEN’S' (Borated) SKIN SOAP (Blue 
Wrapper). Specially prepared for the nursery. 
No Samples. 


Remember to ask for Mennen’s and accept no substitute, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 8 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
eee 2 eS sy 








